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LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


“Thus, though tradition may have but ene reot, it grows, like a banyan, into a whole overarching labyrinth 


“of trees.”” — CARLYLE. 


THEN Maitland blasphemously 
asserted that God was but “a 

Bogie of the nursery,” he unwittingly 
made aremark as suggestive in point 
of philology as it was crude and re- 
pulsive in its atheism. When exam- 
ined with the lenses of linguistic 
science, the “ Bogie” or “ Bug-a-boo ” 
or “ Bugbear” of nursery lore turns 
out to be identical not only with the 
fairy “ Puck” whom Shakespeare has 
immortalized, but also with the Scla- 
vonic “Bog” and the “ Baga” of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptiens, both of which 
are names for the Supreme Being. If 
we proceed further, and inquire after 
the ancestral form of these epithets, — 
so strangely incongruous in their sig- 
nifications, — we shall find it in the old 
Aryan “Bhaga,” which reappears un- 
changed in the Sanskrit of the Vedas, 
and has ieft a memento of itself in the 
surname of the Phrygian Zeus “ Ba- 
gaios.” Itseems originally to have de- 
noted either the unclouded sun or the 
sky of noonday illumined by the solar 
rays. In Sdyana’s commentary on the 
Rig-Veda, Bhaga is enumerated among 


the seven (or eight) sons of Aditi, the 
boundless Orient ; and he is elsewhere 
described as the lord of life, the giver of 
bread, and the bringer of happiness.* 
Thus the same name which, to the 
Vedic poet, to the Persian of the times 
of Xerxes, and to the modern Russian, 
suggests the supreme majesty of deity, 
is in English associated with an ugly 
and ludicrous fiend, closely akin to 
that grotesque Northern devil of whom 
Southey was unable to think without 
laughing. Such is the irony of fate to- 
ward a deposed deity. The German 
name for idol — Aédgoft, that is, “ ex- 
god,” or “dethroned god ” — sums up 
in a single etymology the history of 
the havoc wrought by monotheism 
among the ancient symbols of deity. 
In the hospitable Pantheon of the 
Greeks and Romans a niche was al- 
ways in readiness for every new divin- 
ity who could produce respectable cre- 
dentials; but the triumph of mono- 


* Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. IV. p. 12; Miiller, 
Rig - Veda Sanhita, Vol. I. pp. 230-251; Fick, 
Woerterbuch der Indogermanischen Grundsprache, 
p- 124, s. v- Bhaga. 
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theism converted the stately mansion 
into a Pandemonium peopled with 
fiends. To the monotheist an “ ex- 
god” was simply a devilish deceiver of 
mankind whom the true God had suc- 
ceeded in vanquishing ; and thus the 
word demon, which to the ancient 
meant a divine or semi-divine being, 
came to be applied to fiends exclusive- 
ly. Thus the Teutonic races, who pre- 
served the name of their highest di- 
vinity, Odin, — originally, Guodan, — 
by which to designate the God of the 
Cl.ristian,* were unable to regard the 
Bog of ancient tradition as anything 
but an “ex-god,” or vanquished de- 
mon. 

The most striking illustration of this 
process is to be found in the word devil 
itself. To a reader unfamiliar with the 
endless tricks which language delights 
in playing, it may seem shocking to be 
told that the Gypsies use the word devil 
as the name of God.t This, however, 
is not because these people have made 
the archfiend an object of worship, but 
because the Gypsy language, descending 
directly from the Sanskrit, has retained 
in its primitive exalted sense a word 
which the English language has re- 
ceived only in its debased and pervert- 
ed sense. The Teutonic words devil, 
teufel, diuval, djofull, djeuful, may, 
together with the Graco-Romanic d- 
abolus, be traced back to the Zend 
dev,{.a name in which is implicitly con- 
tained the record of the oldest mono- 
theistic revolution known to history. 
The influence of the so-called Zoroas- 
trian reform upon the long-subsequent 
development of Christianity will re- 
ceive further notice in the course of 
this paper ; for the present it is enough 
to know that it furnished for all Chris- 
tendom the name by which it designates 


* Inthe North American Review, October, 1869, p. 
354, | have collected a number of facts which seem 
to me to prove beyond question that the name God 
is derived from Guodan, the original form of Odin, 
the supreme deity of our Pagan forefathers. The 
case is exactly parallel to that of the French Dien, 
which is descended from the Deus of the pagan Ro- 
man. 

+ See Pott, Die Zigeuner, II. 311; Kuhn, Beitrige, 
I. 147: 

+ See Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 939. 
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the author of evil. To the Parsee fol- 
lower of Zarathustra the name of the 
Devil has very nearly the same signifi- 
cation as to the Christian; yet, as 
Grimm has shown, it is nothing else 
than a corruption of deva, the Sanskrit 
name for God. When Zarathustra 
overthrew the primeval Aryan nature- 
worship in Bactria, this name met the 
same evil fate which in early Christian 
times overtook the word demon, and 
from a symbol of reverence became 
henceforth a symbol of detestation.* 
But throughout the rest of the Aryan 
world it achieved a nobler career, pro- 
ducing the Greek ¢heos, the Lithua- 
nian dewas, the Latin dexs, and hence 
the modern French Dez, all meaning 
God. 

If we trace back this remarkable 
word to its primitive source in that 
once lost but now partially recovered 
mother-tongue from which all our Ary- 
an languages are descended, we find 
a root div or dy, meaning “to shine.” 
From the first-mentioned form comes 
deva, with its numerous progeny of 
good and evil appellatives ; from the 
latter is derived the name of Dyaus, 
with its brethren, Zeus and Jupiter. 
In Sanskrit dz, as a noun, means 
“sky” and ‘‘day”; and there are 
many passages in the Rig-Veda where 
the character of the god Dyaus, as the 
personification of the sky or the bright- 
ness of the ethereal heavens, is nnmis- 
takably apparent. This key unlocks 
for us one of the secrets of Greek my- 
thology. So long as there was for 
Zeus no better etymology than that 
which assigned it to the root zez, ‘‘ to 
live,” t there was little hope of under- 
standing the nature of Zeus. But when 


* The Buddhistic as well as the Zarathustrian ref- 
ormation degraded the Vedic gods into demons. 
“In Buddhism we find these ancient devas, Indra 
and the rest, carried about at shows, as servants of 
Buddha, as goblins or fabulous horses.” Max Miil- 
ler, Chips, I. 25. This is like the Christian change 
of Odin into an ogre, and of Thor into the Devil. 

+ Leis — Ala — Ziva — & bv Cv aei macr Tois 
Cow idpxet. Plato, Kratylos, p. 396, A., with 
Stallbaum’s note. See also Proklos, Comm. ad 
Timzum, II. p. 226, Schneider; and compare 
Pseudo-Aristotle, De Mundo, p. 401, a, 15, who 
adopts the etymology 6’ év g@uev. See also Dioge- 
nes Lartius, VII. 147. 
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we learn that Zeus is identical with 
Dyaus, the bright sky, we are enabled 
to understand Forace’s expression, 
“sub Jove frigido,” and the prayer of 
the Athenians, “ Rain, rain, dear Zeus, 
on the land of the Athenians, and on 
the fields.” Such expressions as these 
were retained by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans long after they had forgotten that 
their supreme deity was once the sky. 
Yet even the Brahman, from whose 
mind the physical significance of the 
god’s name never wholly disappeared, 
could speek of him as Father Dyaus, 
the great Pitri, or ancestor of gods and 
men; and in this reverential name 
Dyaus pitar may be seen the exact 
equivalent of the Roman’s Fupiter, or 
Jove the Father. The same root can 
be followed into old German, where 
Zio is the god of day; and into Anglo- 
Saxon, where Z7wsdaeg, or the day of 
Zeus, is the ancestral form of 7Zxes- 
aay. 

Thus we again reach the same re- 
sults which were obtained from the ex- 
amination of the name Bhaga. These 
various names for the supreme Aryan 
god, which without the help afforded 
by the Vedas could never have been 
interpreted, are seen to have been 
originally applied to the sun-illumined 
firmament. Countless other examples, 
when similarly analyzed, show that the 
ear.est Aryan conception of a divine 
Power, nourishing man and sustaining 
the universe, was suggested by the 
light of the mighty sun; who, as mod- 
ern science has shown, is the origina- 
tor of all life and motion upon the globe, 
and whom the ancients delighted to be- 
lieve the source, not only of “ the gold- 
en light,” * but of everything that is 
bright, joy-giving, and pure. Never- 
theless, in accepting this conclusion as 
well established by linguistic science, 
we must be on our guard against an 
error into which writers on mythology 
are very liable to fall. Neither sky 
nor sun nor light of day, neither 
Zeus nor Apollo, neither Dyaus nor 
Indra, was ever worshipped by the 


* “Tl Sol, dell aurea luce eterno fonte.”” Tasso, 
Gemsalemme, XV. 47; cf Dante, Paradiso, X. 28 
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ancient Aryan in anything like a mon- 
otheistic sense. To interpret Zeus or 
Jupiter as originally the supreme Ary- 
an god, and to regard classic pagan- 
ism as one of the degraded remnants 
of a primeval monotheism, is to sin 
against the canons of a sound in- 
ductive philosophy. Philology itself 
teaches us that this could not have 
been so. Father Dyaus was originally 
the bright sky and nothing more. Al- 
though his name became generalized, 
in the classic languages, into dems, or 
God, it is quite certain that in early 
days, before the Aryan separation, it 
had acquired no such exalted signifi- 
cance. It was only in Greece and Rome 
—or, we may say, among the still 
united Italo-Hellenic tribes — that Ju- 
piter-Zeus attained a pre-eminence over 
all other deities. The people of Iran 
quite rejected him, the Teutons pre- 
ferred Thor and Odin, and in India he 
was superseded, first by Indra, after- 
wards by Brahma and Vishnu. We 
need not, therefore, look for a single 
supreme divinity among the old Aryans; 
nor may we expect to find any sense, 
active or dormant, of monotheism in 
the primitive intelligence of uncivilized 
men.* The whole fabric of compar- 
ative mythology, as at present con- 
stituted, rests upon the postulate 
that the eariiest religion was pure 
fetichism. 

In the unsystematic nature-worship 
of the old Aryans the gods are pre- 
sented to us only as vague powers, 
with their nature and attributes dimly 
defined, and their relations to each 
other fluctuating and often contradic- 
tory. There is no theogony, no 
regular subordination of one deity to 
another. The same pair of divinities 

* The Aryans were, however, doubtless better off 
than the tribes of North America. ‘In no Indian 
language could the early missionaries find a word 
to express the idea of God. Manitou and Oki meant 
anything endowed with supernatural powers, from a 
snake-skin or a greasy Indian conjurer up to Mana- 
bozho and Jouskeha. The priests were forced to use 
a circumlocution, — ‘the great chief of men,’ or 
‘he who lives in the sky.’"” Parkman, Jesuits in 
North America, p. Ixxix. “* The Algonquins used no 
oaths, for their language supplied none; doubtless 


because their mythology had no beings sufficiently 
distinct to swear by.’”’ Ibid., p. 31. 
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appear now as father and daughter, 
now as brother and sister, now as hus- 
band and wife; and again they quite 
lose their personality, and are repre- 
sented as mere natural phenomena. 
As Miiller observes, ‘ The poets of the 
Veda indulged freely in theogonic spec- 
ulations without being frightened by 
any contradictions. They knew of In- 
dra as the greatest of gods, they knew 
of Agni as the god of gods, they knew 
of Varuna as the ruler ofall; but they 
were by no means startled at the idea 
that their Indra had a mother, or that 
their Agni [Latin zgzs] was born like 
a babe from the friction of two fire- 
sticks, or that Varuna and his brother 
Mitra were nursed in the lap of Adi- 
ti.’ * Thus we have seen Bhaga, the 
daylight, represented as the offspring 
of Aditi, the boundless Orient ; but he 
had several brothers, and among them 
were Mitra, the sun, Varuna, the over- 
arching firmament, and Vivasvat, the 
vivifying sun. Manifestly we have 
here but'so many different names for 
what is at bottom one and the same 
conception. The common element 
which, in Dyaus and Varuna, in Bhaga 
and Indra, was made an object of wor- 
ship, is the brightness, warmth, and 
life of day, as contrasted with the dark- 
ness, cold, and seeming death of the 
night-time. And this common ele- 
ment was personified in as many dif- 
ferent ways as the unrestrained fancy 
of the ancient worshipper saw fit to 
devise.f 

Thus we begin to see why a few sim- 
ple objects, like the sun, the sky, the 
dawn, and the night, should be repre- 
sented in mythology by such a host of 
gods, goddesses, and heroes. For at 
one time the Sun is represented the 
conqueror of hydras and dragons who 
hide away from men the golden treas- 
ures of light and warmth, and at anoth- 
er time he is represented as a weary 
voyager traversing the sky-sea amid 
many perils, with the steadfast purpose 
of returning to his western home and 


* Miiller, Rig-Veda-Sanhita, I. 230. 
+ Compare the remarks of Bréal, Hercule et Ca- 
cus, p. 13. 
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his twilight bride ; hence the different 
conceptions of Herakles, Bellerophon, 
and Odysseus. Now he is represent- 
ed as the son of the Dawn, and again, 
with equal propriety, as the son of the 
Night, and the fickle lover of the 
Dawn; hence we have, on the one 
hand, stories of a virgin mother who 
dies in giving birth to a hero, and, on 
the other hand, stories of a beautiful 
maiden who is forsaken and perhaps 
cruelly slain by her treacherous lover. 
Indeed, the Sun’s adventures with so 
many dawn-maidens have given him 
quite a bad character, and the legends 
are numerous in which he appears as 
the prototype of Don Juan. Yet again 
his separation from the bride of his 
youth is described as due to no fault 
of his own, but to a resistless decree of 
fate, which hurries him away, as A2neas 
was compelled to abandon Dido. Or, 
according to a third and equally plaus- 
ible notion, he is a hero of ascetic 
virtues, and the dawn - maiden is a 
wicked enchantress, daughter of the 
sensual Aphrodite, who vainly endeav- 
ors to seduce him. In the story of 
Odysseus these various conceptions 
are blended together. When enticed 
by artful women,* he yields for a while 
to the temptation ; but by and by his 
longing to see Penelope takes him 
homeward, albeit with a record which 
Penelope might not altogether hove 
liked. Again, though the Sun, ‘“al- 
ways roaming with a hungry heart,” 
has seen many cities and customs of 
strange men, he is nevertheless con- 
fined to a single path, —a circumstance 
which occasioned much speculation in 
the primeval mind. Garcilaso de la 
Vega relates of a certain Peruvian Inca, 
who seems to have been an “ infidel ” 
with reference to the orthodox mythol- 


* It should be borne in mind, however, that one 
of the women who tempt Odysseus is not a dawn- 
maiden, but a goddess of darkness ; Kalypso an- 
swers to Venus-Ursula in the myth of Tannhiuser. 
Kirke, on the other hand, seems to be a dawn-maid- 
en, like Medeia, whom she resembles, In her the 
wisdom of the dawn-goddess Athene, the loftiest of 
Greek divinities, becomes degraded into the art of an 
enchantress. She reappears, in the Arabian Nights, 
as the wicked Queen Labe, whose sorcery none of 
her lovers can baffle, save Beder, king of Persia. 
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ogy of his day, that he thought the 
Sun was not such a mighty god after 
all; for if he were, he would wander 
about the heavens at random instead 
of going forever, like a horse in a 
treadmill, along the same course. The 
American Indians explained this cir- 
cumstance by myths which told how 
the Sun was once caught and tied with 
a chain which would only let him swing 
a little way to one side or the other. 
The ancient Aryan developed the no- 
bler myth of the labors of Herakles, 
performed in obedience to the bidding 
of Eurystheus. Again, the Sun must 
needs destroy its parents, the Night 
and the Dawn; and accordingly his par- 
ents, forewarned by prophecy, expose 
him in infancy, or order him to be put 
to death; but his tragic destiny never 
fails to be accomplished to the letter. 
And again the Sun, who engages in 
quarrels not his own, is sometimes 
represented as retiring moodily from 
the sight of men, like Achilleus and 
Meleagros: he is short-lived and ill- 
fated, born to do much good and to be 
repaid with ingratitude; his life de- 
pends on the duration of a burning 
brand, and when that is extinguished 
he must die. 

The myth of the great Theban hero, 
Oidipous, well illustrates the multipli- 
city of conceptions which clustered about 
the daily career of the solar orb. His 
father, Laios, had been warned by the 
Delphic oracle that he was in danger 
of death from his own son. The new- 
ly born Oidipous was therefore ex- 
posed on the hillside; but, like Rom- 
ulus and Remus, and all infants sim- 
ilarly situated in legend, was duly 
rescued. He was taken to Corinth, 
where he grew up to manhood. Jour- 
neying once to Thebes, he got into a 
quarrel with an old man whom he met 
on the road, and slew him, who was 
none other than his father, Laios. 
Reaching Thebes, he found the city 
harassed by the Sphinx, who afflicted 
the land with drought until she should 
receive an answer to her riddles. Oidi- 
pous destroyed the monster by solv- 
ing her dark sayings, and as a reward 
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received the kingdom, with his own 
mother, Iokaste, as his bride. Then 
the Erinyes hastened the discovery or 
these dark deeds ; Iokaste died in her 
bridal chamber ; and Oidipous, baving 
blinded himself, fled to the grove of 
the Eumenides, near Athens, where, 
amid flashing lightning and peals of 
thunder, he died. 

Oidipous is the Sun. Like all the 
solar heroes, from Herakles and Per- 
seus to Sigurd and William Tell, he 
performs his marvellous deeds at the 
behest of others. His father, Laios, is 
none other than the Vedic Dasyu, the 
night-demon whois sure to be destroyed 
by his solar offspring. In the evening, 
Oidipous is united to the Dawn, the 
mother who had borne him at day- 
break ; and here the original story 
doubtless ended. In the Vedic hymns 
we find Indra, the Sun, born of Dahana 
(Daphne), the Dawn, whom he after- 
wards, in the evening twilight, marries. 
To the Indian mind the story was 
here complete ; but the Greeks had 
forgotten and outgrown the primitive 
signification of the myth. To them 
Oidipous and JIokaste were human, or 
at least anthropomorphic beings ; and 
a marriage between them was a fearful 
crime which called for bitter expiation. 
Thus the latter part of the story arose 
in the effort to satisfy a moral feeling. 
As the name of Laios denotes the dark 
night, so, like Iole, Oinone, and Iamos, 
the word /okaste signifies the delicate 
violet tints of the morning and evening 
clouds. Oidipous was exposed, like 
Paris upon Ida (a Vedic word meaning 
“the earth”), because the sunlight in 
the morning lies upon the hillside.* 
He is borne on to the destruction of 
his father and the incestuous marriage 
with his mother by an irresistible Moi- 
ra, or Fate; the sun cannot but slay the 
darkness and hasten to the couch of 

* The Persian Cyrus is an historical personage ; 
but the story of his perils in infancy belongs to solar 
mythology as much as the stories of the magic sieep 
of Charlemagne and Barbarossa. His grandfather, 
Astyages, is purely a mythical creation, his name be- 
ing identical with that of the night-demon, Azidaha- 
ka, who appears in the Shah-Nameh as the biting 


serpent Zohak. See Cox, Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations, II. 358. 
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the violet twilight** The Sphinx is 
the storm-demon who sits on the cloud- 
rock and imprisons the rain ; she is 
the same as Medusa, Ahi, or Echidna, 
and Chimaira, and is akin to the throt- 
tling snakes of darkness which the 
jealous Here sent to destroy Herakles 
in his cradle. The idea was not de- 
rived from Egypt, but the Greeks, on 
finding Egyptian figures resembling 
their conception of the Sphinx, called 
them by the same name. The omnis- 
cient Sun comprehends the sense of her 
dark mutterings, and destroys her, as 
Indra slays Vritra, bringing down rain 
upon the parched earth. The Erinyes, 
who bring to light the crimes of Oidi- 
pous, have been explained, in a pre- 
vious paper, as the personification of 
daylight, which reveals the evil deeds 
done under the cover of night. The 
grove of the Erinyes, like the garden 
of the Hyperboreans, represents “the 
fairy network of clouds, which are the 
first to receive and the last to lose the 
light of the sun in the morning and in 
the evening ; hence, although Oidipous 
dies in a thunder-storm, yet the Eu- 
menides are kind to him, and his last 
hour is one of deep peace and tranquil- 
lity.’+ To the last remains with him 
his daughter Antigone, ‘she who is 
born opposite,” the pale light which 
springs up opposite to the setting sun. 

These examples show that a story- 
root may be as prolific of heterogene- 
ous offspring as a word-root. Just as 
we find the root sfak, “ to look,” be- 
getting words so various as scepfic, 
bishop, speculate, conspicuous, species, 
and spice, we must expect to find a 
simple representation of the diurnal 
course of the sun, like those lyrically 
given in the Veda, branching off into 
stories as diversified as those of Oidi- 
pous, Herakles, Odysseus, and Sieg- 
fried. In fact, the types upon which 
stories are constructed are wonderful- 
ly few. Some clever playwright — I 
believe it was Scribe —has said that 
there are only seven possible dramatic 


* In medizval legend this resistless Moira is trans- 
formed into the curse which prevents the Wandering 
Jew from resting until the day of judgment. 

t+ Cox, Manual of Mythology, p. 134. 
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situations ; that is, all the plays in the 
world may be classed with some one 
of seven archetypal dramas.* If this 
be true, the astonishing complexity of 
mythology taken in the concrete, as 
compared with its extreme simplicity 
when analyzed, need not surprise us. 

The extreme limits of divergence be- 
tween stories descended from a com- 
mon root are probably reached in the 
myths of light and darkness with which 
the present discussion is mainly con- 
cerned. The subject will be best elu- 
cidated by taking a single one of these 
myths and following its various for- 
tunes through different regions of the 
Aryan world. The myth of Hercules 
and Cacus has been treated by M. Bréal 
in an essay which is one of the most 
valuable contributions ever made to 
the study of comparative mythology ; 
and while following his footsteps our 
task will be an easy one. 

The battle between Hercules and 
Cacus, although one of the oldest of 
the traditions common to the whole 
Indo-European race, appears in Italy as 
a purely local legend, and is narrated 
as such by Virgil, in the eighth book 
of the AEneid; by Livy, at the begin- 
ning of his history; and by Propertius 
and Ovid. Hercules, journeying through 
Italy after his victory over Geryon, 
stops to rest by the bank of the Tiber. 
While he is taking his repose, the 
three-headed monster Cacus, a son of 
Vulcan and a formidable brigand, comes 
and steals his cattle, and drags them 
tail-foremost to a secret cavern in the 
rocks. But the lowing of the cows 
arouses Hercules, and he runs toward 
the cavern where the robber, already 
frightened, has taken refuge. Armed 
with a huge flinty rock, he breaks open 
the entrance of the cavern, and con- 
fronts the demon within, who vomits 
forth flames at him and roars like the 
thunder in the storm-cloud. After a 


* In his interesting appendix to Henderson’s Folk 
Lore of the Northern Countries of England, Mr. 
Baring-Gould has made an ingenious and _praise- 
worthy attempt to reduce the entire existing mass of 
household legends to about fifty story-roots ; and his 
list, though both redundant and defective, is never- 
theless, as an empirical classification, very instruc- 
tive. 
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short combat, his hideous body falls at 
the feet of the invincible hero, who 
erects on the spot an altar to Jupiter 
Inventor, in commemoration of the re- 
covery of his cattle. Ancient Rome 
teemed with reminiscences of this 
event, which Livy regarded as first in 
the long series of the exploits of his 
countrymen. The place where Hercu- 
les pastured his oxen was known long 
after as the Forum Boarium, near 
it the Porta Trigemina preserved the 
recollection of the monster’s triple 
head; and in the time of Diodorus 
sight-seers were shown the cavern of 
Cacus on the slope of the Aventine. 
Every tenth day the earlier generations 
of Romans celebrated the victory with 
solemn sacrifices at the Ava A/axina ; 
and on days of triumph the fortunate 
general deposited there a tithe of his 
booty, to be distributed among the citi- 
zens. 

In this famous myth, however, the 
god Hercules did not originally figure. 
The Latin Hercules was an essentially 
peaceful and domestic deity, watching 
over households and enclosures, and 
nearly akin to Terminus and the Pe- 
nates. He does not appear to have 
been a solar divinity at all. But the 
purely accidental resemblance of his 
name to that of the Greek deity Hera- 
kles,* and the manifest identity of the 
Cacus-myth with the story of the vic- 
tory of Herakles over Geryon, led 
to the substitution of Hercules for the 
original hero of the legend, who was 
none other than Jupiter, called by his 
Sabine name Sancus. Now Johannes 
Lydus informs us that, in Sabine, Sav- 
cus signified “the sky,” a meaning 
which we have already seen to belong 
to the name Fupiler. The same sub- 
stitution of the Greek hero for the Ro- 
man divinity led to the alteration of 
the name of the demon overcome by 
his thunderbolts. The corrupted title 


* There is nothing in common between the names 
Hercules and Herakles. The latter is a compound, 
formed like Them/stokles; the former is a simple 
derivative from the root of hercere, “‘ to enclose.”’ 
If Herakles had any equivalent in Latin, it would 
necessarily begin with S, and not with //, as septa 
corresponds to émta, seguor to éropat, etc. 
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Cacus was supposed to be identical 
with the Greek word £akéos, meaning 
“evil,” and the corruption was sug- 
gested by the epithet of Herakles, 4 /ex- 
tkakos, or “the averter of ill.” Origi- 
nally, however, the name was C@cius, 
“he who blinds or darkens,” and it 
corresponds literally to the name of the 
Greek demon Kavkias, whom an old 
proverb, preserved by Aulus Gellius, 
describes as a stealer of the clouds.* 

Thus the significance of the myth 
becomes apparent. The three-headed 
Cacus is seen to be a near kinsman of 
Geryon’s three-headed dog Orthros, 
and of the three-headed Kerberos, the 
hell-hound who guards the dark regions 
below the horizon. He is the original 
werewolf or Rakshasa, the fiend of the 
storm who steals the bright cattle of 
Helios, and hides them in the black 
cavernous rock, from which they are 
afterwards rescued by the schamir or 
lightning-stone of the solar hero. The 
physical character of the myth is ap- 
parent even in the description of Vir- 
gil, which reads wonderfully like a Ve- 
dic hymn in celebration of the exploits 
of Indra. But when we turn to the 
Veda itself, we find the correctness of 
the interpretation demonstrated again 
and again, with inexhaustible prodigal- 
ity of evidence. Here we encounter 
again the three-headed Orthros under 
the identical title of V¢tra, “he who 
shrouds or envelopes,” called also 
Cushna, “ he who parches,” Pazz, 
“the robber,” and A/z, “ the strangler.” 
In many hymns of the Rig-Veda the 
story is told over and over, like a mu- 
sical theme arranged with variations. 
Indra, the god of light, is a herdsman 
who tends a herd of bright golden or 
violet-colored cattle. Vritra, a snake- 
like monster with three heads, steals 
them and hides them in a cavern, but 
Indra slays himas Jupiter slew Cacius, 
and the cows are recovered. The lan- 
guage of the myth is so significant, that 
the Hindu commentators of the Veda 
have themselves given explanations of 


* For the relations between Sancus and Herakles, 
see Preller, RGmische Mythologie, p. 635; Vollmer, 
Mythologie, p. 970. 
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it similar to those proposed by modern 
philologists. To them the legend never 
became devoid of sense, as the myth 
of Geryon appeared to Greek scholars 
like Apollodoros.* 

These celestial cattle, with their re- 
splendent coats of purple and gold, are 
the clouds lit up by the solar rays ; but 
the demon who steals them is not al- 
ways the fiend of the storm, acting in 
that capacity. They are stolen every 
night by Vritra the concealer, and 
Cacius the darkener, and Indra is 
obliged to spend hours in looking for 
them, sending Saramé, the inconstant 
twilight, to negotiate for their recov- 
ery. Between the storm-myth and the 
myth of night and morning the resem- 
blance is sometimes so close as to 
confuse the interpretation of the two. 
Many legends which Max Miiller ex- 
plains as myths of the victory of day 
over night, are explained by Dr. Kuhn 
as storm-myths ; and the disagreement 
between two such powerful champions 
would be a standing reproach to what 
is rather prematurely called the scéence 
of comparative mythology, were it not 
easy to show that the difference is 
merely apparent and non-essential. It 
is the old story of the shield with two 
sides ; and a comparison of the ideas 
fundamental to these myths will show 
that there is no valid ground for dis- 
agreement in the interpretation of them. 
The myths of schamir and the divin- 
ing-rod, analyzed in a previous paper, 
explain the rending of the thunder- 
cloud and the procuring of water with- 
‘out especial reference to any struggle 
between opposing divinities. But in 
the myth of Hercules and Cacus, the 
fundamental idea is the victory of the 
‘solar god over the robber who steals 
the light. Now whether the robber 
carries off the, light in the evening 
when Indra has gone to sleep, or boldly 
rears his black form against the sky 
during the daytime, causing darkness 
to spread over the earth, would make 
little difference to the framers of the 
myth. Toachicken a solar eclipse is 


* Burnouf, Bhagavata- Purana, III. p. lxxxvi; 
Bréal, op. cit. p. 98. 
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the same thing as nightfall, and he 
goes to roost accordingly. Why, then, 
should the primitive thinker have made 
a distinction between the darkening of 
the sky caused by black clouds and 
that caused by the rotation of the 
earth? He had no more conception 
of the scientific explanation of these 
phenomena than the chicken has of 
the scientific explanation of an eclipse. 
For him it was enough to know that 
the solar radiance was stolen, in the 
one case as in the other, and to sus- 
pect that the same demon was to 
blame for both robberies. 

The Veda itself sustains this view. 
It is certain that the victory of Indra 
over Vritra is essentially the same as 
his victory over the Panis. Vritra, 
the storm-fiend, is himself called one 
of the Panis; yet the latter are uni- 
formly represented as night-demons. 
They steal Indra’s golden cattle and 
drive them by circuituous paths to a 
dark hiding-place near the eastern 
horizon. Indra sends the dawn-nymph, 
Saramé, to search for them, but as she 
comes within sight of the dark stable, 
the Panis try to coax her to stay with 
them: “ Let us make thee our sister, 
do not goaway again; we will give thee 
part of the cows, O darling.” * Accord- 
ing to the text of this hymn, she scorns 
their solicitations, but elsewhere the 
fickle dawn-nymph is said to coquette 
with the powers of darkness. She 
does not care for their cows, but will 
take a drink of milk, if they will be so 
good as to get it for her. Then she 
goes back and tells Indra that she can- 
not find the cows. He kicks her with 
his foot, and she runs back to the 
Panis, followed by the god, who smites 
them all with his unerring arrows and 
recovers the stolen light. From such a 
simple beginning as this has been de- 
duced the Greek myth of the faithless- 
ness of Helen. + 


* Max Miller, Science of Language, IT. 484. 

t+ As Max Miiller observes, ‘ apart from all mytho- 
logical considerations, Savawé in Sanskrit is the 
same word as //e/ena in Greek.” Op. cit. p. 490. 
The names correspond phonetically letter for letter, 
as Surya corresponds to /elzos, SéramPyas to 
Hermeias, and Aharyn to Achilleus. Pauts simi- 
larly answers to the Panis. 
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These night-demons, the Panis, 
though not apparently regarded with 
any strong feeling of moral condem- 
nation, are nevertheless hated and 
dreaded as the authors of calamity. 
They not only steal the daylight, but 
they parch the earth and wither the 
fruits, and they slay vegetation during 
the winter months. As Cecéus, the 
“darkener,” became ultimately changed 
into Cacus, the “evil one,” so the 
name of Vitra, the ‘ concealer,” the 
most famous of the Panis, was gradu- 
ally generalized until it came to mean 
“enemy,” like the English word fend, 
and began to be applied indiscrimi- 
nately to any kind of evil spirit. In 
one place he is called Adeva, the 
“enemy of the gods,” an epithet ex- 
actly equivalent to the Persian dev. 

In the Zendavesta the myth of Her- 
cules and Cacus has given rise toa 
vast system of theology. The fiendish 
Panis are concentrated in Ahriman or 
Anro-mainyas, whose name signifies 
the “ spirit of darkness,” and who car- 
ries on a perpetual warfare against Or- 
muzd or Ahura-mazda, who is described 
by his ordinary surname, Spento-main- 
yas, as the “spirit of light.” The an- 
cient polytheism here gives place toa 
refined dualism, not very different from 
what in many Christian sects has 
passed current as monotheism. Ahri- 
man is the archfiend, who struggles 
with Ormuzd, not for the possession 
of a herd of perishable cattle, but for 
the dominion of the universe. Ormuzd 
creates the world pure and beautiful, 
but Ahriman comes after him and cre- 
ates everything thatis evil in it. He 
not only keeps the earth covered with 
darkness during half of the day, and 
withholds the rain and destroys the 
crops, but he is the author of all evil 
thoughts and the instigator of all 
wicked actions. Like his progenitor 
Vritra and his offspring Satan, he is 
represented under the form of a ser- 
pent; and the destruction which ulti- 
mately awaits these demons is also in 
reserve for him. Eventually there is 
to be a day of reckoning, when Ahri- 
man will be bound in chains and ren- 
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dered powerless, or when, according to 
another account, he will be converted 
to righteousness, as Burns hoped and 
Origen believed would be the case with 
Satan. 

This dualism of the ancient Persians 
has exerted a powerful influence upon 
the development of Christian theology. 
The very idea of an archfiend Satan, 
which Christianity received from Juda- 
ism, seems either to have been sug- 
gested by the Persian Ahriman, or at 
least to have derived its principal char- 
acteristics from that source. There is 
no evidence that the Jews, previous to 
the Babylonish captivity, possessed the 
conception of a Devil as the author of 
all evil. In the earlier books of the 
Old Testament Jehovah is represented 
as dispensing with his own hand the 
good and the evil, like the Zeus of the 
Iliad.* The story of the serpent in 
Eden, —an Aryan story in every par- 
ticular, which has crept into the Pen- 
tateuch, —is not once alluded to in the 
Old Testament; and the notion of Sa- 
tan as the author of evil appears only 
in the later books, composed after the 
Jews had come into close contact with 
Persian ideas. In the Book of Job, as 
Réville observes, Satan is “still a 
member of the celestial court, being 
one of the sons of the Elohim, but 
having as his special office the contin- 
ual accusation of men, and having be- 
come so suspicious by his practice as 
public accuser, that he believes in the 
virtue of no one, and always presup- 
poses interested motives for the purest 
manifestations of human piety.” In 
this way the character of this angel 
became injured, and he became more 
and more an object of dread and dis- 
like to men, until the later Jews as- 
cribed to him all the attributes of Ahri- 
man, and in this singularly altered 
shape he passed into Christian theol- 
ogy. Between the Satan of the Book 
of Job and the medixval Devil the 
metamorphosis is as great as that 


* “T create evil,” Isaiah xlv. 7; “‘ Shall there be 
evil in the city, and the Lord hath not done it,” 
Amos iii. 6; cf. Iliad, xxiv- 527, and contrast 2 Sam- 
uel xxiv. 1 with x Chronicles axi. 1. 
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which degraded the stern Erinys, who 
brings evil deeds to light, into the de- 
mon-like Fury who torments wrong- 
doers in Tartarus; and, making allow- 
ance for difference of circumstances, 
the process of degradation has been 
very nearly the same in the two cases. 

The medieval conception of the 
Devil is a grotesque compound of ele- 
ments derived from all the systems of 
pagan mythology which Christianity 
superseded. He is primarily a rebel- 
lious angel, expelled from heaven along 
with his followers, like the giants who 
attempted to scale Olympus, and like 
the impious Efreets of Arabian legend 


who revolted against the beneficent. 


ruleof Solomon. As the serpent prince 
of the outer darkness, he retains the 
old characteristics of Vritra, Ahi, 
Typhon, and Echidna. As the black 
dog which appears behind the stove in 
Dr. Faust’s study, he is the classic 
hell-hound Kerberos, the Vedic Carva- 
ra. From the sylvan deity Pan he 
gets his goat-like body, his horns and 
cloven hoofs. Like the wind-god Or- 
pheus, to whose music the trees bent 
their heads to listen, he is an unrivalled 
player on the bagpipes. Like those 
other wind-gods the psychopomp Her- 
mes and the wild huntsman Odin, he 
is the prince of the powers of the air: 
his flight through the midnight sky, at- 
tended by his troop of witches mounted 
on their brooms, which sometimes 
break the boughs and sweep the leaves 
from the trees, is the same as the furi- 
ous chase of the Erlking Odin or the 
Burckar Vittikib. He is Dionysos, 
who causes red wine to flow from the 
dry wood, alike on the deck of the Tyr- 
rhenian pirate-ship and in Auerbach’s 
cellar at Leipzig. He is Wayland, the 
smith, 2 skilful worker in metals anda 
wonderful architect, like the classic 
fire-god Henphaistos or Vulcan; and, 
like Hephaistos, he is lame from the 
effects of his fall from heaven. From 
the lightning-god Thor he obtains his 
red beard, his pitchfork, and his power 
over thunderbolts ; and, like that an- 
cient deity, he is in the habit of beat- 
ing his wife behind the door when the 
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rain falls during sunshine. Finally, he 
takes a hint from Poseidon and from 
the swan-maidens, and appears as a 
water-imp or Nixy (whence probably 
his name of Old Nick), and as the 
Davy (deva) whose “locker” is situ- 
ated at the bottom of the sea.* 
According to the Scotch divines of 
the seventeenth century, the Devil isa 
learned scholar and profound thinker. 
Having profited by six thousand years 
of intense study and meditation, he has 
all science, philosophy, and theology at 
his tongue’s end ; and, as his skill has 
increased with age, he is far more than 
a match for mortals in cunning | Such, 
however, is not the view taken by me- 
dieval mythology, which usually rep- 
resents his stupidity as equalling his 
malignity. The victory of Hercules 
over Cacus is repeated in a hundred 
medizval legends in which the Devil 
is overreached and made a laughing- 
stock. The germ of this notion may 
be found in the blinding of Polyphe- 
mus by Odysseus, which is itself a vic- 
tory of the sun-hero over the night-de- 
mon, and which curiously reappears in 
a Middle Age story narrated by Mr. 
Cox. “The Devil asks a man who is 
moulding buttons what he may be do- 
ing ; and when the man answers that 
he is moulding eyes, asks him further 
whether he can give him a pair of new 
eyes. He is told to come again anoth- 
er day; and when he makes his ap- 
pearance accordingly, the man tells him 
that the operation cannot be performed 
rightly unless he is first tightly bound 
with his back fastened to a bench. 
While he is thus pinioned he asks the 
man’s name. The reply is Issi (‘ him- 
self’). When the lead is melted, the 
Devil opens his eyes wide to receive 
the deadly stream. As soon as he is 
blinded, he starts up in agony, bear- 
ing away the bench to which he had 


* For further particulars see Cox, Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations, Vol. Il. pp. 35%, 366; to which Iam 
indebted for several of the details here given Com- 
pare Welcker, Griechische Gétterlehre, I. 661 seq. 

t Many amusing passages from Scotch theologians 
are cited in Buckle’s History of Civilization, Vol. 
II. p 368. The same belief is implied in the quaint 
monkish tale of “‘ Celestinus and the Miller’s Horse.” 
See ‘Tales from the Gesta Romanorum, p. 134. 
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been bound ; and when some workpeo- 
ple in the fields ask him who had thus 
treated him, his answer is, ‘ Issi teggi’ 
(‘Self did it’). With a laugh they bid 
him lie on the bed which he has made: 
“selbst gethan, selbst habe.’ The Dev- 
il died of his new eyes, and was never 
seen again.” 

In his attempts to obtain human 
souls the Devil is frequently foiled by 
the superior cunning of mortals. Once, 
he agreed to build a house for a peas- 
ant in exchange for the peasant’s soul ; 
but if the house were not finished be- 
fore cockcrow, the contract was to be 
null and void. Just as the Devil was 
putting on the last tile the man imitat- 
ed a cockcrow and waked up all the 
roosters in the neighborhood, so that 
the fiend had his labor for his pains. 
A merchant of Louvain once sold 
himself to the Devil, who heaped upon 
him all manner of riches for seven 
years, and then came to get him. The 
merchant “took the Devil in a friendly 
manner by the hand and, as it was 
just evening, said, ‘ Wife, bring a 
light quickly for the gentleman.’ ‘That 
is not at all necessary,’ said the Devil ; 
‘I am merely come to fetch you.’ 
‘Yes, yes, that I know very well,’ said 
the merchant, ‘only just grant me the 
time till this little candle-end is burnt 
out, as I have a few letters to sign and 
to put on my coat.’ ‘ Very well,’ said 
the Devil, ‘but only till the candle is 
burnt out.’ ‘ Good,’ said the merchant, 
and going into the next room, ordered 
the maid-servant to place a large cask 
full of water close to a very cieep pit 
that was dug in the garden, The men- 
servants also carried, each of them,a 
cask to the spot; and when all was 
done, they were ordered each to take a 
shovel, and stand round the pit. The 
merchant then returned to the Devil, 
who seeing that not more than about 
an inch of candle remained, said, 
laughing, ‘Now get yourself ready, it 
will soon be burnt out.’ ‘ That I see, 
and am content; but I shall hold you 
to your word, and stay till it zs burnt.’ 
‘Of course,’ answered the Devil; ‘I 
stick to my word.’ ‘It is dark in the 
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next room,’ continued the merchant, 
‘but I must find the great book with 
clasps, so let me just take the light for 
one moment.’ Certainly,’ said the Dev- 
il, ‘but I’ll go with you.’ He did so, 
and the merchant’s trepidation was now 
on the increase. When in the next 
room he said on a sudden, ‘Ah, now 
I know, the key is in the garden door.’ 
And with these words he ran out with 
the light into the garden, and before 
the Devil could overtake him, threw it 
into the pit, and the man and the maids 
poured water upon it, and then filled 
up the hole with earth. Now came the 
Devil into the garden and asked, ‘ Well, 
did you get the key? and how is it 
with the candle? where is it?’ ‘The 
candle ?’ said the merchant. ‘ Yes, the 
candle” ‘Ha, ha, ha! it is not yet 
burnt out,’ answered the merchant, 
laughing, ‘and will not be burnt out 
for the next fifty years; it lies therea 
hundred fathoms deep in the earth.’ 
When the Devil heard this he screamed 
awfully, and went off with a most in- 
tolerable stench.” * 

One day a fowler, who was a terri- 
ble bungler and could n’t hit a bird at 
a dozen paces, sold his soul to the 
Devil in order to become a Freischiitz. 
The fiend was to come for him in seven 
years, but must be always able to 
name the animal at which he was 
shooting, otherwise the compact was 
to be nullified. After that day the 
fowler never missed his aim, and never 
did a fowler command such wages. 
When the seven years were out the 
fowler told all these things to his wife, 
and the twain hit upon an expedient 
for cheating the Devil. The woman 
stripped herself, daubed her whole 
body with molasses, and rolled herself 
up in a feather-bed, cut open for this 
purpose. Then she hopped and skipped 
about the field where her husband stood 
parleying with Old Nick.  There’s 
a shot for you, fire away,” said the 
Devil. ‘* Of course I ’Il fire, but do you 
first tell me what kind of a bird it is ; 
else our agreement is cancelled, old 
boy.” There was no help for it; the 

* Thorpe, Northern Mythology, Vol. IL. p, 258. 
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Devil had to own himself nonplussed, 
and off he fled, with a whiff of brim- 
stone which nearly suffocated the Freis- 
chiitz and his good woman.* 

In the legend of Gambrinus, the 
fiend is still more ingloriously defeat- 
ed. Gambrinus was a fiddler, who, be- 
ing jilted by his sweetheart, went out 
into the woods to hang himself. As 
he was sitting on the bough, with the 
cord about his neck, preparatory to tak- 
ing the fatal plunge, suddenly a tall 
man in a green coat appeared before 
him, and offered his services. He might 
become as wealthyas he liked, and make 
his sweetheart burst with vexation at 
her own folly, but in thirty years he 
must give up his soul to Beelzebub. 
The bargain was struck, for Gambri- 
nus thought thirty years a long time to 
enjoy one’s self in,and perhaps the Devil 
might get him in any event; as well be 
hung fora sheep as fora lamb. Aided 
by Satan, he invented chiming - bells 
and lager-beer, for both of which 
achievements his name is held in grate- 
ful remembrance by the Teuton. No 
sooner had the Holy Roman Emperor 
quaffed a gallon or two of the new bev- 
erage than he made Gambrinus Duke 
of Brabant and Count of Flanders, and 
then it was the fiddler’s turn to laugh 
at the discomfiture of his old sweet- 
heart. Gambrinus kept clear of wo- 
men, says the legend, and so lived in 
peace. For thirty years he sat be- 
neath his belfry with the chimes, med- 
itatively drinking beer with his nobles 
and burghers around him. Then Beel- 
zebub sent Jocko, one of his imps, with 
orders to bring back Gambrinus before 
midnight. But Jocko was, like Swivel- 
ler’s Marchioness, ignorant of the taste 
of beer, never having drunk of it even 
in a sip, and the Flemish Schoppen 
were too much for him. He fell into 
a drunken sleep, and did not wake up 


* Thorpe, Northern Mythology, Vol. IT. p. 259+ 
In the Novyse story of ‘* Not a Pin to choose between 
them,” the old woman is in doubt as to her own iden- 
tity, on waking up after the butcher has dipped her 
in a tar-barrel and rolled her on a heap of feathers ; 
and when ‘Tray barks at her, her perplexity is as 
great as the Devil’s when fooled by the Freischiitz. 
See Dasent, Norse Tales, p. 199. 
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until noon next day, at which he was 
so mortified that he had not the face 
to go back to hell at all. So Gambri- 
nus lived on tranquilly for a century 
or two, and drank so much beer that 
he turned into a beer-barrel.* 

The character of gullibility attrib- 
uted to the Devil in these legends is 
probably derived from the Trolls, cr 
“night-folk,” of Northern mythology. 
In most respects the Trolls resemble 
the Teutonic elves and fairies, and the 
Jinn or Efreets of the Arabian Nights ; 
but their pedigree is less honorable. 
The fairies, or “‘ White Ladies,” were 
not originally spirits of darkness, but 
were nearly akin to the swan-maidens, 
dawn-nymphs, and dryads, and though 
their wrath was to be dreaded, they 
were not malignant by nature. Chris- 
tianity, having no place for such be- 
ings, degraded them into something 
like imps; the most charitable theory 
being that they were angels who had 
remained neutral during Satan’s rebel- 
lion, in punishment for which Michael 
expelled them from heaven, but has 
left their ultimate fate unannounced un- 
til the day of judgment. The Jinn 
appear to have been similarly degraded 
on the rise of Mohammedanism. But 
the Trolls were always imps of dark- 
ness. They are descended from the 
Jétuns, or Frost-Giants of Northern 
paganism, and they correspond to the 
Panis, or night-demons of the Veda. 
In many Norse tales they are said to 
burst when they see the risen sun.f 
They eat human flesh, are ignorant of 
the simplest arts, and live in the deep- 
est recesses of the forest or in cav- 
erns on the hillside, where the sunlight 
never penetrates. Some of these char- 
acteristics may very likely have been 
suggested by reminiscences of the pri- 
meval Lapps, from whom the Aryan in- 
vaders wrested the dominion of Eu- 


ropet In some legends the Trolls 
* See Deulin, Contes d’un Buveur de Biére, pp. 
3-29: 


+ Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse, No. IIL 
and No. XLII. 

+ See Dasent’s Introduction, p.cxxxix ; Campbell, 
Tales of the West Highlands, Vol. LV. p. 344; and 
Williams, Indian Epic Poetry, p. ro. 
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are represented as an ancient race of 
beings now superseded by the human 
race. “What sort of an earth-worm 
is this?’ said one Giant to another, 
when they met a man as they walked. 
‘These are the earth-worms that will 
one day eat us up, brother,’ answered 
the other; and soon both Giants left 
that part of Germany.” ‘See what 
pretty playthings, mother!’ cries the 
Giant’s daughter, as she unties her 
apron, and shows her a plough, and 
horses, and a peasant. ‘Back with 
them this instant,’ cries the mother in 
wrath, ‘and put them down as careful- 
ly as you can, for these playthings can 
do our race great harm, and when 
these come we must budge.’” Very 
naturally the primitive Teuton, pos- 
sessing already the conception of night- 
demons, would apply it to these men 
of the woods whom even to this day 
his uneducated descendants believe to 
be sorcerers, able to turn men into 
wolves. But whatever contributions 
historical fact may have added to his 
character, the Troll is originally a crea- 
tion of mythology, like Polyphemus, 
whom he resembles in his uncouth per- 
son, his cannibal appetite, and his lack 
of wit. His ready gullibility is shown 
in the story of “ Boots who ate a Match 
with the Troll.” Boots, the brother of 
Cinderella, and the counterpart alike 
of Jack the Giant-killer, and of Odys- 
seus, is the youngest of three brothers 
who go into a forest to cut wood. The 
Troll appears and threatens to kill any 
one who dares to meddle with his timber. 
The elder brothers flee, but Boots puts 
on a bold face. He pulled a cheese 
out of his scrip and squeezed it till 
the whey began to spurt out. “ Hold 
your tongue, you dirty Troll,” said he, 
“or I’ll squeeze you as I squeeze this 
stone.” So the Troll grew timid and 
begged to be spared,* and Boots let 
him off on condition that he would 
hew all day with him. They worked 

* “A Leopard was returning home from hunting 
on one occasion, when he lighted on the kraal of a 
Ram. Now the Leopard had never seen a Ram be- 
fore, and accordingly, approaching submissively, he 


said, ‘Good day, friend ! what may your name be?’ 
The other, in his gruff voice, and striking his breast 
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till nightfall, and the Troll’s giant 
strength accomplished wonders. Then 
Boots went home with the Troll, hav- 
ing arranged that he should get the 
water while his host made the fire. 
When they reached the hut there were 
two enormous iron pails, so heavy that 
none but a Troll could lift them, but 
Boots was not to be frightened. “ Bah!” 
said he. ‘*Do you suppose I am go- 
ing to get water in those paltry hand- 
basins? Hold on till I go and get the 
spring itself!” O dear!” said the 
Trol!, “I’d rather not; do you make 
the fire, and Ill get the water.” Then 
when the soup was made, Boots chal- 
lenged his new friend to an eating- 
match ; and tying his scrip in front of 
him, proceeded to pour soup into it by 
the ladleful. By and by the giant 
threw down his spoon in despair, and 
owned himself conquered. ‘ No, no! 
don’t give it up yet,” said Boots, “just 
cut a hole in your stomach like this, 
and you can eat forever.” And suiting 
the action to the words, he ripped open 
his scrip. So the silly Troll cut him- 
self open and died, and Boots carried 
off all his gold and silver. 

Once there was a Troll whose name 
was Wind-and- Weather, and Saint Olaf 
hired him to build a church. If the 
church were completed within a certain 
specified time, the Troll was to get 
possession of Saint Olaf. The saint 
then planned such a stupendous edifice 
that he thought the giant would be for- 
ever building it; but the work went 
on briskly, and at the appointed day 
nothing remained but to finish the 
point of the spire. In his consterna- 
tion Olaf rushed about until he passed 
by the Troll’s den, when he heard the 
giantess telling her children that their 
father, Wind-and-Weather, was finish- 
ing his church, and would be home to- 
morrow with Saint Olaf. So the saint 
ran back to the church and bawled 
out, “Hold on, Wind-and- Weather, 
your spire is crooked!” Then the 


with his forefoot, said, ‘J am a Ram; whoare you?’ 
*A Leopard,’ answered the other, more dead than 
alive ; and then, taking leave of the Ram, he ran 
home as fast as he could.’? Bleek, Hottentot Fa- 
bles, p. 24. 
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giant tumbled down from the roof and 
broke into a thousand pieces. As in 
the cases of the Mara and the were- 
wolf, the enchantment was at an end 
as soon as the enchanter was called by 
name. 

These Trolls, like the Arabian Ef- 
reets, had an ugly habit of carrying off 
beautiful princesses. This is strictly 
in keeping with their character as night- 
demons, or Panis. In the stories of 
Punchkin and the heartless Giant, the 
night - demon carries off the dawn- 
maiden after having turned into stone 
her solar brethren. But Boots, or In- 
dra, in search of his kinsfolk, by and by 
arrives at the Troll’s castle, and then 
the dawn-nymph, true to her fickle 
character, cajoles the Giant and en- 
ables Boots to destroy him. In the 
famous myth which serves as the basis 
for the Vélsunga Saga and the Nibe- 
lungenlied, the dragon Fafnir steals the 
Valkyrie Brynhild and keeps her shut 
up in a castie on the Glistening Heath, 
until some champion shall be found 
powerful enough to rescue her. The 
castle is as hard to enter as that of 
the Sleeping Beauty; but Sigurd, the 
Northern Achilleus, riding on his death- 
less horse, and wielding his resistless 
sword Gram, forces his way in, slays 
Fafnir, and recovers the Valkyrie. 

In the preceding paper the Valkyries 
were shown to belong to the class of 
cloud-maidens ; and between the tale 
of Sigurd and that of Hercules and 
Cacus there is no difference, save that 
the bright sunlit clouds which are rep- 
resented in the one as cows are in the 
other represented as maidens. In the 
myth of the Argonauts they reappear 
as the Golden Fleece, carried to the 
far east by Phrixus and Helle, who are 
themselves Niblungs, or “ Children of 
the Mist” (Nephele), and there guarded 
by a dragon. In all these myths a 
treasure is stolen by a fiend of dark- 
ness, and recovered by a hero of light, 
who slays the demon. And—remem- 
bering what Scribe said about the few- 
ness of dramatic types — I believe we 
are warranted in asserting that all the 
stories of lovely women held in bond- 
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age by monsters, and rescued by 
heroes who perform wonderful tasks, 
such as Don Quixote burned to 
achieve, are derived ultimately from 
solar myths, like the myth of Sigurd 
and Brynhild. I do not mean to say 
that the story-tellers who beguiled their 
time in stringing together the incidents 
which make up these legends were con- 
scious of their solar character. They 
did not go to work, with malice pre- 
pense, to weave allegories and apo- 
logues. The Greeks who first told the 
story of Perseus and Andromeda, the 
Arabians who devised the tale of Co- 
dadad and his brethren, the Flemings 
who listened over their beer-mugs to 
the adventures of Culotte-Verte, were 
not thinking of sun-gods or dawn-maid- 
ens, or night-demons; and no _ theory 
of mythology can be sound which im- 
plies such an extravagance. Most of 
these stories have lived on the lips of 
the common people ; and illiterate per- 
sons are not in the habit of allegoriz- 
ing in the style of medizval monks 
or rabbinical commentators. But what 
has been amply demonstrated is, that 
the sun and the clouds, the light and 
the darkness, were once supposed to 
be actuated by wills analogous to the 
human will ; that they were personified 
and worshipped or propitiated by sacri- 
fice; and that their doings were de- 
scribed in language which applied so 
well to the deeds of human or quasi- 
human beings that in course of time 
its primitive purport faded from recol- 
lection. No competent scholar now 
doubts that the myths of the Veda and 
the Edda originated in this way, for 
philology itself shows that the names 
employed in them are the names of the 
great phenomena of nature. And when 
once a few striking stories had thus 
arisen, —when once it had been told 
how Indra smote the Panis, and how 
Sigurd rescued Brynhild, and how 
Odysseus blinded the Kyklops, — then 
certain mythic or dramatic types had 
been called into existence; and to 
these types, preserved in the popular 
imagination, future stories would inev- 
itably conform. We need, therefore, 
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have no hesitation in admitting a com- 
mon origin for the vanquished Panis 
and the outwitted Troll or Devil; we 
may securely compare the legends of 
Saint George and Jack the Giant-killer 
with the myth of Indra slaying Vritra ; 
we may see in the invincible Sigurd 
the prototype of many a doughty 
knight-errant of romance; and we may 
learn anew the lesson, taught with 
fresh emphasis by modern scholarship, 
that in the deepest sense there is noth- 
ing new under the sun. 

I am the more explicit on this point, 
because it seems to me that the un- 
guarded language of many students of 
mythology is liable to give rise to mis- 
apprehensions, and to discredit both 
the method which they employ and 
the results which they have obtained. 
If we were to give full weight to the 
statements which are sometimes made, 
we should perforce believe that primi- 
tive men had nothing to do but to pon- 
der about the sun and the clouds, and 
to worry themselves over the disappear- 
ance of daylight. But there is nothing 
in the scientific interpretation of myths 
which obliges us to go any such length. 
I do not suppose that any ancient 
Aryan, possessed of good digestive 
powers and endowed with sound com- 
mon sense, ever lay awake half the night 
wondering whether the sun would come 
back again. The child and the savage 
believe of necessity that the future will 
resemble the past, and it is only philos- 
ophy which raises doubts on the sub- 
ject.* The predominance of solar leg- 
ends in all systems of mythology is not 
due to the lack of “that Titanic assur- 
ance with which we say, the sun wzst 
rise’; + nor again to the fact that the 
phenomena of day and night are the 
most striking phenomena in nature. 
Eclipses and earthquakes and floods 


* Sir George Grey once told some Australian na- 
tives about the countries within the arctic circle 
where during part of the year the sun never sets, 
“Their astonishment now knew no bounds. ‘Ah! 
that must be another sun, not the same as the one 
we see here,’ said an old man; and in spite of all my 
arguments to the contrary, the others adopted this 
opinion.” Grey’s Journals, I. 293, cited in Tylor, 
Early History of Mankind, p. 301. 

t Max Miller, Chips, II. 96. 
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are phenomena of the most terrible 
and astounding kind, and they have all 
generated myths; yet their contribu- 
tions to folk-lore are scanty compared 
with those furnished by the strife be- 
tween the day-god and his enemies. 
The sun-myths have been so prolific 
because the dramatic types to which 
they have given rise are of surpassing 
human interest. The dragon who 
swallows the sun is no doubt a fearful 
personage ; but the hero who toils for 
others, who slays hydra-headed mon- 
sters, and dries the tears of fair-haired 
damsels, and achieves success in spite 
of incredible obstacles, is a being with 
whom we can all sympathize, and of 
whom we never weary of hearing. 

With many of these legends, which 
present the myth of light and darkness 
in its most attractive form, the reader 
is already acquainted, and it is need- 
less to retail stories which have been 
told over and over again in books 
which every one is presumed to have 
read. I will content myself with a 
weird Irish legend, narrated by Mr. 
Patrick Kennedy,* in which we here 
and there catch glimpses of the primi- 
tive mythical symbols, as fragments of 
gold are seen gleaming through the 
crystal of quartz. 

Long before the Danes ever came to 
Ireland, there died at Muskerry a Scul- 
loge, or country farmer, who by dint 
of hard work and close economy had 
amassed enormous wealth. His only 
son did not resemble him. When the 
young Sculloge looked about the house, 
the day after his father’s death, and 
saw the big chests full of gold and sil- 
ver, and the cupboards shining with 
piles of sovereigns, and the old stock- 
ings stuffed with large and small coin, 
he said to himself, “ Bedad, how shall 
I ever be able to spend the likes o’ 
that!” And so he drank, and gambled, 
and wasted his time in hunting and 
horse-racing, until after a while he 
found the chests empty and the cup- 
boards poverty-stricken, and the stock- 
ings lean and penniless. Then he 
mortgaged his farm-house and gambled 


* Fictions of the Irish Celts, pp. 255-270, 
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away all the money he got for it, and 
then he bethought him that a few hun- 
dred pounds might be raised on his 
mill. But when he went to look at it, 
he found “the dam broken, and scarce- 
ly a thimbleful of water in the mill- 
race, and the wheel rotten, and the 
thatch of the house all gone, and the 
upper millstone lying flat on the lower 
one, and a coat of dust and mould over 
everything.” So he made up his mind 
to borrow a horse and take one more 
hunt to-morrow and then reform his 
habits. 

As he was returning late in the even- 
ing from this farewell hunt, passing 
through a lonely glen he came upon an 
old man playing backgammon, betting 
on his left hand against his right, and 
crying and cursing because the right 
would win. ‘“ Comeand bet with me,” 
saidhe to Sculloge. “ Faith, I have but 
a sixpence in the world,” was the reply ; 
“but, if you like, Ill wager that on the 
right.” “ Done,” said the old man, 
who was a Druid; “if you win I ’Il 
give you a hundred guineas.” So the 
game was played, and the old man, 
whose right hand was always the 
winner, paid over the guineas and 
told Sculloge to go to the Devil with 
them. 

Instead of following this bit of ad- 
vice, however, the young farmer went 
home and began to pay his debts, and 
next week he went to the glen and won 
another game, and made the Druid re- 
build his mill. So Sculloge became 
prosperous again, and by and by he 
tried his luck a third time, and won a 
game played for a beautiful wife. The 
Druid sent her to his house the next 
morning before he was out of bed, and 
his servants came knocking at the 
door and crying, “ Wake up! wake 
up! Master Sculloge, there ’s a young 
lady here to see you.” “Bedad, it’s 
the vanithee* herself,” said Sculloge ; 
and getting up in a hurry, he spent 
three quarters of an hour in dressing 
himself. At last he went down stairs, 
and there on the sofa was the prettiest 


* A corruption of Gaelic dhaz a teaigh, “ lady of 
the house.’ 
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lady ever seen in Ireland! Naturally, 
Sculloge’s heart beat fast and his voice 
trembled, as he begged the lady’s par- 
don for this Druidic style of wooing, 
and besought her not to feel obliged to 
stay with him unless she really liked 
him. But the young lady, who was a 
king’s daughter from a far country, was 
wondrously charmed with the handsome 
farmer, and so well did they get along 
that the priest was sent for without 
further delay, and they were married 
before sundown. Sabina was the vani- 
thee’s name; and she warned her hus- 
band to have no more dealings with 
Lassa Buaicht, the old man of the glen. 
So for a while all went happily, and 
the Druidic bride was as good as she 
was beautiful. But by and by Scul- 
loge began to think he was not earning 
money fast enough. He could not bear 
to see his wife’s white hands soiled 
with work, and thought it would be a 
fine thing if he could only afford to 
keep a few more servants, and drive 
about with Sabina in an elegant car- 
riage, and see her clothed in silk and 
adorned with jewels. 

“TJ will play one more game and set 
the stakes high,” said Sculloge to him- 
self one evening, as he sat pondering 
over these things; and so, without 
consulting Sabina, he stole away to 
the glen, and played a game for ten 
thousand guineas. But the evil Druid 
was now ready to pounce on his prey, 
and he did not play as of old. Scul- 
loge broke into a cold sweat with 
agony and terror as he saw the left 
hand win! Then the face of Lassa 
Buaicht grew dark and stern, and he 
laid on Sculloge the curse which is 
laid upon the solar hero in misfertune, 
that he should never sleep twice under 
the same roof, or ascend the couch of 
the dawn-nymph, his wife, until he 
should have procured and brought to 
him the sword of light. When Scul- 
loge reached home, more dead than 
alive, he saw that his wife knew all. 
Bitterly they wept together, but she 
told him that with courage all might 
be set right. She gave him a Druidic 
horse, which bore him swiftly over land 
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and sea, like the enchanted steed of 
the Arabian Nights, until he reached 
the castle of his wife’s father, who, as 
Sculloge now learned, was a good 
Druid, the brother of the evil Lassa 
Buaicht. This good Druid told him 
that the sword of light was kept by a 
third brother, the powerful magician, 
Fiach O’Duda, who dwelt in an en- 
chanted castle, which many brave he- 
roes had tried to enter, but the dark 
sorcerer had slain them all. Three 
high walls surrounded the castle, and 
many had scaled the first of these, but 
none had ever returned alive. But 
Sculloge was not to be daunted, and, 
taking from his father-in-law a black 
steed, he set out for the fortress of 
Fiach O’Duda. Over the first high 
wall nimbly leaped the magic horse, 
and Sculloge called aloud on the Druid 
to come out and surrender his sword. 
Then came out a tall, dark man, with 
coal-black eyes and hair and melan- 
choly visage, and made a furious sweep 
at Sculloge with the flaming blade. 
But the Druidic beast sprang back over 
the wall in the twinkling of an eye 
and rescued his rider, leaving, however, 
his tail behind in the court-yard. Then 
Sculloge returned in triumph to his 
father-in-law’s palace, and the night 
was spent in feasting and revelry. 
Next day Sculloge rode out on a 
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white horse, and when he got to 
Fiach’s castle, he saw the first wall 
lying in rubbish. He leaped the sec- 
ond and the same scene occurred as 
the day before, save that the horse es- 
caped unharmed. 

The third day Sculloge went out on 
foot, with a harp like that of Orpheus 
in his hand, and as he swept its strings 
the grass bent to listen and the trees 
bowed their heads. The castle walls 
all lay in ruins, and Sculloge made his 
way unhindered to the upper room, 
where Fiach lay in Druidic slumber, 
lulled by the harp. He seized the 
sword of light, which was hung by the 
chimney sheathed in a dark scabbard, 
and making the best of his way back 
to the good king’s palace, mounted his 
wife’s steed, and scoured over land and 
sea until he found himself in the gloomy 
glen where Lassa Buaicht was still cry- 
ing and cursing and betting on his left 
hand against his right. 

“ Here, treacherous fiend, take your 
sword of light!” shouted Sculloge in 
tones of thunder; and as he drew it 
from its sheath the whole valley was 
lighted up as with the morning sun, 
and next moment the head of the 
wretched Druid was lying at his feet, 
and his sweet wife, who had come to 
meet him, was laughing and crying in 
his arms. 

Fohn Fiske. 
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ae ADST thou stayed, I must have fled!” 
That is what the Vision said. 


In his chamber all alone, 

Kneeling on the -floor of stone, 
Prayed the Monk in deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision, 

Prayed for greater self-denial, 

In temptation and in trial ; 

It was noonday by the dial, 

And the Monk was all alone. 
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Suddenly, as if it lightened, 

An unwonted splendor brightened 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of stone; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 
Of our Lord, with light Elysian 
Like a vesture wrapped about him, 
Like a garment round him thrown. 


Not as crucified and slain, 

Not in agonies of pain, 

Not with bleeding hands and feet, 
Did the Monk his Master see; 
But as in the village street, 

In the house or harvest-field, 

Halt and lame and blind he healed, 
When he walked in Galilee. 


In an attitude imploring, 

Hands upon his bosom crossed, 
Wondering, worshipping, adoring, 

Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 

Lord, he thought, in heaven that reignest, 
Who am I, that thus thou deignest 

To reveal thyself to me? 

Who am I, that from the centre 

Of thy glory, thou shouldst enter 

This poor cell, my guest to be? 


Then amid his exaltation, 

Loud the convent bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
Rang through court and corridor, 
With persistent iteration 

He had never heard before. 


It was now the appointed hour 
When alike, in shine or shower, 
Winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 
To the convent portals came, 
All the blind and halt and lame, 
All the beggars of the street, 
For their daily dole of food 
Dealt them by the brotherhood ; 
And their almoner was he, 
Who upon his bended knee, 
Rapt in silent ecstasy 

Of divinest self-surrender, 

Saw the Vision and the Splendor. 


Deep distress and hesitation 
Mingled with his adoration ; 
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Should he go, or should he stay? 
Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate, 

Till the Vision passed away ? 
Should he slight his heavenly guest, 
Slight this visitant celestial, 

For a crowd of ragged, bestial 
Beggars at the convent gate? 
Would the Vision there remain? 
Would the Vision come again? 


Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear 
As if to the outward ear: 

“Do thy duty; that is best; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest!” 


Straightway to his feet he started, 
And with longing look intent 

On the Blessed Vision bent, 
Slowly from his cell departed, 
Slowly on his errand went. 


At the gate the poor were waiting, 
Looking through the iron grating, 
With that terror in the eye 

That is only seen in those 

Who amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sound of doors that close, 
And of feet that pass them by; 
Grown familiar with disfavor, 
Grown familiar with the savor 

Of the bread by which men die! 
But to-day, they knew not why, 
Like the gate of Paradise 

Seemed the convent gate to rise, 
Like a sacrament divine 

Seemed to them the bread and wine. 
In his heart the Monk was praying, 
Thinking of the homeless poor, 
What they suffer and endure ; 
What we see not, what we see; 
And the inward voice was saying: 
“Whatsoever thing thou doest i 
To the least of mine and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me!” 


Unto me! but had the Vision 

Come to him in beggar’s clothing, 
Come a mendicant imploring, 

Would he then have knelt adoring, 
Or have listened with derision, 

And have turned away with loathing? 
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Thus his conscience put the question, 
Full of troublesome suggestion, 

As at length, with hurried pace, 
Towards his cell he turned his face, 
And beheld the convent bright 

With a supernatural light, 

Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 


But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door, 

For the Vision still was standing 

As he left it there before, 

When the convent bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
Summoned him to feed the poor. 
Through the long hour intervening 

It had waited his return, 

And he felt his bosom burn, 
Comprehending all the meaning, 
When the Blessed Vision said, 
“Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled!” 


Henry W. Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Yara two days after Bent 

Armitage left the lonely old 
house in Saxonburg Mrs. Chester 
quitted it also, turning it over without 
the least compunction to the care of 
the negroes and the rats, and flying 
back, of all places in world, to the 
Beaumont homestead, against which 
she had so lately shaken off the dust 
of her feet. 

It was singular conduct certainly, 
but there was one thing which was 
even more singular than the conduct 
itself, and that was that it seemed to 
her perfectly natural. It also seemed 
to her quite natural to throw herself 
into Kate’s arms, kiss her with sobbings 
and gaspings of affection, hug and kiss 
Nellie in the same ecstatic manner, 
and weep with joy at getting home. A 
few minutes later, her now very pecu- 
liar form of rationality led her to relate 


with astonishing volubility how Bent 
Armitage had come down to avenge 
the Beaumonts on their hereditary 
enemies, and how it was her intention 
to attend the funeral of Frank McAlis- 
ter in the family carriage, and _ there- 
from give the survivors of his racea 
piece of her mind. 

Peyton Beaumont was not at home 
to care for his sister in this sad mo- 
ment. But Vincent, a cool and clear- 
headed young man, his apprehension 
quickened by his medical knowledge, 
did all that was necessary. He soon 
had his unfortunate aunt in her room 
and in bed, under the guardianship of 
two muscular negro mammas. When 
he came out from her he said to his 
brother Poinsett, “I think you had 
better ride yourself after Mattieson. 
Tell him it is a clear case of delirium, 
with probabilities of softening of the 
brain.” 

Kate was present, and heard these 
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words. A flush started into her pale 
cheeks, and clasping her hands she 
exclaimed, “O Vincent!” It seemed 
as if this girl’s affections followed the 
line of her natural duty, without the 
slightest regard as to whether those 
allied to her were lovable or not. 
Gentle and pacific as she was, abhor- 
ring bloodshed and all wild ways, we 
have seen how loyal and tender she 
has been to her free-drinking, pugna- 
cious father and to her ungovernable 
catamounts of brothers, although their 
flighty and violent tempers have 
slaughtered the dearest hopes of her 
heart and filled the outlooks of her life 
with darkness. Mrs. Chester, too, had 
been a perpetual plague and perplexity; 
hardly a day had passed but she had 
vexed Kate’s soul with some foolish 
interference or spiteful assault; and at 
last she had driven her into that to her 
most dreadful of extremities, an open 
conflict. Yet the moment that misfor- 
tune settled upon this pest of a blood- 
relation, the girl was full of pity and 
sorrow. 

“Am I to blame?” she asked, ready 
to accuse herself. “She went away 
from here because of a difficulty with 
me. Do you suppose that made her 
apy? 

“ Nonsense !” declared Nellie, some- 
what hardly. “She is always having 
difficulties. If they could hurt her, 
she would have died long ago.” 

“Don’t worry yourself, my dear,” 
said Vincent, patting Kate’s arm. 
“This is a trouble of old stand- 
ing.” 

“But she has been very well of 
late,” replied the girl. “I never saw 
her more vigorous and clever, — in 
her way.” 

“She has not seen a thoroughly well 
day since I have been able to observe 
her intelligently,” continued Vincent. 
“She has been for a long time in a 
state of abnormal excitement. We 
Beaumonts are all, always, pretty near 
a brain-fever. Except Kate here ; and 
Kate is a Kershaw.” . 

“ She is not in immediate danger, I 
suppose,” said Nellie, who did not love 
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her aunt, and would not pretend to, 
not even now. 

“No,” judged Vincent. “Even if 
the affair should terminate fatally, it 
will be a lingering case.” 

“© Vincent, how calmly you talk of 
it!” said Kate. 

“TI am a physician,’ he answered. 
“TI am professional.” Then, patting 
her arm again, ‘‘ You are a good, sweet 
girl; too good for use in this world, 
Katie.” 

“She is just a little bit silly,” added 
Nellie, kissing her sister. ‘Come, 
child, don’t worry so much about Aunt 
Marian. I dare say she will live to 
plague us a good many years yet. I 
have great faith in her.” 

“T am not thinking entirely of her,” 
replied Kate, musingly. Then, raising 
her head suddenly, like one who re- 
solves to speak in spite of scruples, 
she asked, “‘ Vincent, how much truth 
has Aunt Marian been capable of tell- 
ing this evening?” 

“Who knows? A mixture of truth 
and error, I suppose.” 

Kate walked slowly away, and signed 
to her sister to follow her. When they 
were alone she said, “ Nellie, there is 
no sense in this difficulty, if there is a 
difficulty, between Bent and the Mc- 
Alisters. They cannot possibly have 
anything to do with each other. It 
must, in some way, be a pure misun- 
derstanding.” 

Nellie reflected with the rapidity of 
lightning. It was evident that Kate 
wished to save the life of the man who 
loved her, and whom almost certainly 
she had once loved, if indeed she did 
not love him still. Should she be en- 
couraged to talk of the matter, or should 
she be checked at once? 1i was im- 
possible for a woman of more than 
average affection and sentiment to 
decide otherwise than in favor of Frank 
McAlister. 

“JT have no doubt that Bent is in 
fault,” said Nellie. “Bent has prob- 
ably been drinking, and when he does 
that he is a savage, like all his race. 
The Armitages are no more fit to have 
liquor than so many Seminoles. I 
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sometimes think they must have In- 
dian blood in them. Yes, I suppose 
Bent is going the way of his family ; 
he has been drinking, and wants to 
fight some one. But what can we 
do?” 

“T cannot ask you to do anything,” 
answered Kate, with tears in her eyes, 
the pathetic tears of a retired soul 
which finds itself forced to step out 
into the hard, glaring world of action. 
“But I must do something. Both 
these men have liked me; I owe them 
kindness for that. I never shall be 
anything to either of them ; but it is 
my duty to try to save their lives. 
Moreover, — you can understand it, 
Nellie, —this quarrel may be about 
me. Well, I shall try to stop it ; wo- 
man as Iam, I shall try. People will 
say itis not a lady’s affair; but I can- 
not and shall not mind that. A lady 
surely cannot be wrong in seeking to 
save life. I cannot go to Mr. McAlis- 
ter, but I certainly shall see Bentley. 
Will you help me?” 

It was as impossible for Nellie Ar- 
mitage to say to her sister, “I will not 
help you,” as it would have been for 
her to die outright by a mere effort of 
will. She reflected just one moment; 
but in that moment she decided to do 
herself what Kate proposed to do, — 
decided, furthermore, that she would do 
it without informing the girl of her pur- 
pose. All that she said was, “Yes, I 
will help you.” 

“You are my own darling,” cried 
Kate, embracing her. ‘You are the 
strong and brave part of myself. O, 
it is a comfort to lean upon you!” 

“Tam something, in a weak way, 
like a husband, am I not?” returned 
Nellie, smiling away the scene. 

“Will you send for Bent here?” 
asked Kate. ‘Papa has forbidden his 
family the house. But for such a pur- 
pese as this —” 

“J will see to everything,” promised 
Nellie. “Itis late now. Go and sleep. 
Leave everything to me.” 

Kate slept very little that night. The 
anxieties and sorrows of the last few 
months had got her into a way of lying 
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much awake. Slumber is very largely 
a matter of habit; the less you do of 
it, the less you are likely to be able to 
do; and this troubled soul had ac- 
quired an unhappy facility for easy 
wakings and prolonged vigils. This 
night she tossed for hours, often turn- 
ing her pillow to find a cool spot for 
her fevered head, and repeatedly rising 
to seek refreshment in the damp air 
that flowed in from the outer night. 
Most of the time her mind oscillated 
between her crazed aunt and the image 
of Bent Armitage hunting Frank Mc- 
Alister tohis death. She went through 
scene after scene in insane asylums, and 
stood witness to a succession of fatal 
duels. 

It was unendurable, and she sought 
relief in devotion ; but she prayed in 
vain. There is no comfort in the 
truest piety, —as witness the case of 
Cowper, — when it is presided over by 
a shattered nervous system. To no 
wicked soul, to no criminal called upon 
to expiate unparalleled guilt, could the 
heavens seem more pitiless than they 
seemed to this scrupulously unselfish, 
this pathetically conscientious inno- 
cent. The Moloch of superstition 
which arises from deranged health, or 
overtasked sympathies, or a wearied 
brain, deigned no reply to her petitions 
but a demand for sacrifice, sacrifice ! 
“I have given him up,” she replied in 
her despair. “Ido givehimup. Only, 
spare his life.” 

Once an apparition from the real life 
of the world —an apparition which 
would have moved and troubled her 
profoundly, had she understood it — 
came to give her a moment of distrac- 
tion and slight relief. She had risen, 
seated herself by the window, pushed 
open the blinds, and was drawing deep 
gasps of the cool night breeze, her ach- 
ing eyes wandering through the broad 
moonlight. Suddenly the dogs barked ; 
next there was the trample of a horse’s 
feet advancing slowly and as if with 
caution; at last the figure of a horse- 
man showed hazily in the road which 
passed the house. It remained a few 
minutes motionless, and then went the 
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way it had arrived. Kate did not know 
that Frank McAlister came four miles 
every night to look at the windows of 
her room. Muchas she thought about 
him, this never entered her imagina- 
tion. She languidly watched the un- 
known out of sight, wondered a little 
who he might be, went back to her bed, 
and at last slept. 

Before the younger sister was up in 
the morning, the elder had set out on 
her mission. Nellie had no difficulty 
in finding Bent, for he too had risen 
early, as was his custom. 

This ill-starred youth was very sad, 
mainly because he was a little sick. 
The liquor which had been for the week 
past his chief motive-force, and almost 
his food, had become a dose. It had 
temporarily paralyzed his digestion, and 
it palled upon his taste. He had thrown 
away in disgust the cocktail which was 
to prepare him for breakfast ; and, de- 
prived of his usual stimulus, shaken 
moreover by his long drinking-bout, he 
was in low spirits. He was in that 
state of mind in which a man sees him- 
self, not merely as others see him, but 
as his enemies and despisers see him. 
Remembering how for two days, or per- 
haps three, he could not tell which, he 
had been blustering publicly about 
Hartland, threatening death on sight to 
Frank McAlister in places where Frank 
McAlister never went, he queried 
whether he had not seemed a fool to 
everybody else, and whether he had not, 
in fact, been a foal. 

He thought of going back to Saxon- 
burg ; then he had a mad impulse to 
rush over to the Beaumont house and 
propose to Kate; then, knowing that 
she would refuse him, and probably 
even decline to see him, he queried 
whether he had not best shoot himself. 
At last it occurred to him that he might 
feel the better for a gallop; and, tak- 
ing a horse from the hotel stables, he 
rode out breakfastless into the country, 
directing his course towards the long, 
low eminence on which stood the 
Beaumont residence ; for he too wanted 
to look at the home of Kate. By the 
way, he had his revolver under his 
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coat and a brace of derringers in his 
pocket ; being not yet decided in mind 
that he would not fire upon Frank Mc- 
Alister if he should see him. 

Nellie Armitage, also in the saddle, 
and followed by a mounted servant, 
encountered him half a mile from the 
village. Both drew rein as they met, 
the negro remaining at a little dis- 
tance. 

‘*Good morning, Bent,” said Nellie. 
“T am glad to find you. I came to 
look for you.” 

“T hope you mean kindly,” replied 
the young man, with a look which was 
both sullen and piteous. “I could n’t 
stand much ofa lecture this morning.” 
(He chose to pronounce it “lectur’,” 
according to his slangy tastes.) ‘I 
feel up to blowing the top of my head 
off if anybody I like should scold me. 
It’s one of the black days.” 

The better nature of this youth, so 
much worthier a man than his thorough- 
ly selfish and shameless brother, showed 
itself in the fact that tears of remorse 
and humiliation rose to his eyelids, and 
that his glance cowered under the gaze 
of a noble woman, a woman whom he 
respected. 

“Yes, it is one of the black days,” 
said Mrs. Armitage, surveying gravely 
and not without pity his haggard face. 
‘She well knew the meaning of that 
pallor ; she had studied it often in her 
husband ; she had seen it before in 
Bent. 

“JT will be as gentle as things allow,” 
she went on. “Bent, is it true that 
you are here to bring about a meeting 
with one of the McAlisters ? ” 

He had a mind to say that surely no 
Beaumont should find fault with him 
for such a purpose as that; but he was 
a straightforward man, and he remem- 
bered that he was talking to a straight- 
forward woman; he decided that it 
would be in bad taste to bandy words. 

“That is what I waded in here for,” 
he replied, almost involuntarily using 
his slang to carry off his embarrass- 
ment; for he recollected his absurd 
blustering about the village, and sup- 
posed that Nellie knew of it. 
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“Ts this on our account ?” continued 
Nellie. ‘I heard that you were here 
to take up the feud.” 

“ That is all nonsense,” he burst out. 
“T have been —wild; but I know 
perfectly well that I am not a Beau- 
mont; I have not been fool enough to 
want to meddle in your family affairs. 
I have my own quarrel with this Frank 
McAlister.” 

It is about Kate, thought Nellie. 
She did not want to say a word further ; 
she hated to be always talking with men 
about her sister; it seemed to make 
the girl too public. But she had un- 
dertaken this job of sending Bent 
home, and she must go through with it. 

“ Does your quarrel refer to one of 
us ?” she asked unflinchingly. 

Bent did not speak, and in truth could 
not speak, but his look said, yes. 

“TI know it has nothing to do with 
me,” she continued. ‘“ What right 
have you to quarrel about her ?” 

After a long pause Bent answered, 
“He has slandered me to her.” 

“JT don’t believe it,” abruptly de- 
clared Nellie, remembering Frank’s 
manly face and deportment, unmarked 
by a trace of meanness. 

“ He told her that I was a drunkard,” 
Bent added with a crimsoning face. 
“ Even if Iam one, he had no right to 
say it. It killed me,” he went on, after 
a brief struggle with his emotion. “You 
know that I loved your sister. Well, 
she had a right to avoid me. You had 
a right to check me. But he, what 
business had he to say anything? O, 
curse him!” 

And here his voice gave way utterly, 
sinking into a sob, or a growl. 

“There is one sure way to clear this 
up,” observed Nellie, not looking at 
him the while, for his grief touched 
her. “ My sister will tell us the abso- 
lute truth. You must go with me and 
see her.” 

“Has n’t your father forbidden me 
his house?” asked Armitage. 

“Tf you have scruples about entering 
it at my invitation, she will come out 
to meet you,” said Nellie, evading a 
direct reply. ‘“ Come.” 
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“IT suppose it will be proved to me 
that I am a fool,” muttered Bent, as he 
rode on by her side. 

Presently they halted in the road 
before the Beaumont mansion. Kate, 
dressed in black, was sitting in the 
veranda, anxiously awaiting the return 
of her sister. At a sign from Nellie 
she came hastily down to the gate and 
halted there breathless, looking up at 
Armitage with an expression which 
was partly aversion, partly pleading. 
Thin, haggard, and anxious, her pallor 
marking more clearly than health could 
the exquisite outline of her Augustan 
features, her lucid hazel eyes unnatu- 
rally large and bright with eagerness, 
she was beautiful, but also woful and 
almost terrible. At the first sight of 
her thus, so changed from what she 
had been when he last met her, Bent- 
ley was horror-stricken and terror- 
stricken. He dismounted and took off 
his hat; he wanted to prostrate him- 
self at her feet. 

“ Miss Beaumont, are youill?” He 
could say nothing else, and he could 
say nothing more. 

“Tam not well,” she replied. “ How 
can I be?” 

There seemed to be a complaint in 
the words, but there was none in the 
tone. Her utterance and her whole 
manner were singularly mild and 
sweet, even for her. Gentle as she 
always had been, she had of late 
searched her conduct with such ex- 
aggerated conscientiousness, that she 
had found herself guilty of impatience 
and tartness, remembering with special 
remorse her controversy with Mrs. 
Chester; and by her efforts to curba 
petulance which in reality had no exist- 
ence she had acquired a bearing which 
resembled that of one who has passed 
years under the discipline of a con- 
vent; she was an incarnation of self- 
control, resignation, and humility. 

“Let us say what we have to say at 
once,” observed Mrs. Armitage, who 
had also dismounted. “ Bentley, can 
you ask your own questions ?” 

“T can’t,” murmured the young fel- 
low. 
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Nellie was too purely a woman not 
to pity a man so thoroughly humbled 
and wretched as was this man. But 
after one merciful glance at him, she 
turned to her sister and went on firmly: 
“Kate, I have promised Bent that he 
shall know the truth. Is it true, — 
he has heard so,—is it true that 
Frank McAlister has slandered Bent 
to you?” 

Kate’s calmness vanished; all her 
face filled with excited blood ; she an- 
swered hoarsely and almost sternly, 
“ No ! ” 

“Tn no way, in nothing?” contin- 
ued Nellie. 

“In no way, in nothing,” repeated 
Kate, still with the same air of agitated 
protest. 

Bentley suddenly flushed crimson 
with anger; he had been duped into 
outrageous folly which had pained the 
being whom he worshipped; and in 
his indignation he burst forth, “Then 
there is one Beaumont much to blame. 
Your aunt told me this.” 

The two women glanced at each 
other, and shrank backward as if un- 
der a blow. 

“Tt must be spoken,” said Nellie, at 
Jast. ‘“ Our poor aunt is crazy.” 

“Crazy ?”? demanded Bentley. 

“She is in the house, under confine- 
ment.” 

“Crazy!” he repeated. “So am I. 
I have been crazy for a week. I always 
shall be.” 

There was another silence, an in- 
tensely tragic one,—one of those 
silences which do not come because 
there is nothing to say, but because all 
that can be said is too painful for utter- 
ance. 

“Yes, I am no better than a mad- 
man,” resumed Bentley, suddenly lift- 
ing his eyes and staring eagerly at 
Kate, with the air of one who bids an 
everlasting farewell to all that is’ dear. 
“Tam and always shall be a miserable 
drunkard. But at least, Miss Beau- 
mont, I will never torment you again. 
This is the last time that you will see 
me, or, I hope, hear of me.” 

Without even offering his hand for a 
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good by, he sprang on his horse and 
spurred away. 

When he was out of sight, Nellie 
turned to her sister and said with a 
serenity which would be amazing, did 
we not remember the hardening misery 
of her married life, “It is a happy rid- 
dance.” 

“He had never done me any harm,” 
replied Kate. “I am very, very sorry 
for him.” 

“Think of the harm he would have 
done you, had you liked him.” 

“Perhaps he would not have been 
the same,” was the pensive response. 
“Perhaps I could not employ my life 
better than in trying to reform some 
such person.” 

“As I have employed my life,” said 
Nellie, bitterly. 

“‘ There is nothing left me but to live 
for others,’? murmured Kate. 

Her face was sadly calm, with the 
calmness of despair. Suddenly a little 
light of interest and perhaps of pleasure 
came into it. Nellie followed the direc- 
tion of her sister’s eye and beheld the 
approaching figure of the Rev. Arthur 
Gilyard. 

“Must that be the end of it?” she 
thought. “Is Kate to become zs wife, 
and wear herself to death on his sense 
of duty ?” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


WHAT was to be the ultimatum of 
destiny to Kate Beaumont as a young 
lady? 

Quite as much interested in this 
question as Nellie Armitage was Ma- 
jor John Lawson. From the time that 
the girl had returned from Europe, a 
wonder in his eyes of beauty, grace, and 
graciousness, he had fairly worshipped 
her. The grandfather had broken out 
in him, as it sometimes will break out 
in old bachelors. 

He never saw Kate and never 
thought of her, but he wanted to pat 
her hand, to praise her to her face, to 
minister unto her happiness, to be the 
good fairy of her future. He had a 
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daguerreotype of her which he kept 
constantly with him and looked at 
twenty times a day, if not fifty. He 
used to say to himself, and sometimes 
to his confidential friends, “ If I were 
young enough and rich enough and 
good enough, I would offer myself to 
her. Not that I should hope to be 
accepted, — certainly not, in no case. 
But I should consider it an honor to 
be refused by her. I should feel ita 
great privilege to be allowed to lay my 
heart unnoticed at her feet. I should 
feel that I had not lived in vain.” 

In truth, this elderly, simple-hearted, 
sweet-hearted gentleman had been for 
months little less than foolish over the 
child. And of late, now that she was 
the only representative of his deceased 
friend, the noble, the venerable, the re- 
vered Kershaw, he adored her as if she 
were more than human. Impulsively 
and fervently he transferred to her the 
allegiance which he had for years paid 
to the sublime old Colonel. How should 
he not love her when they mourned 
together? He gave her his sympathy 
because of her great bereavement, and 
demanded hers because of his own 
great sorrow. His head bowed, hold- 
ing her hand tenderly (but not making 
eyes, nor grimacing, nor saying fine 
things), he softly bewailed the death of 
her grandfather and his friend, so sin- 
cerely bewailing it that more than 
once he wept. Vain and yet unselfish, 
whimsical and yet earnest, he was on 
the surface something of a bore, but at 
bottom a heart of gold. If, consider- 
ing his tediousness, he was not worth 
the digging, he was at least worth hav- 
ing when he gave forth his treasures 
of affection freely. 

It must be understood that, at Kate’s 
request, he had taken charge of the 
Kershaw place until some one who 
could work it, might be put in perma- 
nent tenantry, and that consequently 
he was able to ride over to the Beau- 
mont house every day to visit his favor- 
ite. Of course, he saw that his other 
pet, Frank, never came there, and that 
the Rey. Arthur Gilyard came there 
very often. Was this young minister 
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going to spoil the romance of “ Romeo 
and Juliet in South Carolina” ? Was 
he going to prevent an alliance be- 
tween the Beaumonts.and McAlisters, 
and thus make himself the instru- 
ment of prolonging the feud? Major 
Lawson, though reverent of clergymen 
in general, and heretofore an admirer 
of Gilyard himself, began to have 
doubts of his piety. When he was not 
talking with him (in which case he of 
course grinned and complimented in 
his usual fashion) he watched him with 
a suspicious air, and, in fact, rather 
glared at him, as if he would have 
liked to send him on missionary work 
to the Cannibal Islands and get him 
eaten out of the way. With respect to 
Kate, much as he loved her, he almost 
felt that it would be better for her to 
take poison over Frank’s dead body, 
than to become the happy wife of any 
other gentleman. 

“What is Mrs. Armitage about?” 
he demanded, talking to himself, as was 
his frequent custom. “Has she—a 
woman— a woman too who has suf 
fered—no true womanly sentiment 
with regard to this matter? Bless me, 
I had supposed that woman had, of all 
the human race, the truest eye for what 
is beautiful in life! And this — his 
marriage — ¢hés instead of the other — 
would be so unbeautiful, so unartistic ! 
I had supposed that women were our 
superiors in a perception of the gracious 
fitness of things. They surely are so 
in the affairs of ordinary existence. 
They decorate our houses. To them 
we. owe carpets, curtains, tassels, laces, 
parterres of flowers. Without them our 
dwellings would be bare walls, mere 
shelters, dens. But for their guiding 
taste we should spend our money en- 
tirely on the useful, the ponderous, the 
unamiable. We should have aque- 
ducts and no sofas, fortifications and 
no upholstery. And when it comes to 
making our lives beautiful with poe- 
try, with the romance of artistically 
arranged events, with the facts which 
naturally arise from true sentiment, 
is woman — woman — to fail us?” 

The Major was thinking his best ; he 
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felt that he ought to take notes of him- 
self; he resolved to put these ideas 
into his next essay (for private read- 
ings); perhaps, if it were possible, 
intoa poem. He grew oratorical; he 
started backwards and started for- 
wards ; he ran from basso up to so- 
prano, and down again; he broke a 
wineglass and did not know it. 

Presently, however, he recollected 
the urgency of the case, and resolved 
to have a talk with Mrs. Armitage as 
to her sister. He was a little afraid of 
Nellie ; there was about her a manly 
frankness which was rendered more 
potent by a womanly impulsiveness ; 
and this mingling of weight and rapid- 
ity gave her a momentum which he did 
not love to encounter. Nevertheless, 
alarmed for his romance, and anxious 
for the happiness of his two pets, he 
sought her out and unfolded to her his 
mind. 

“Tam quite of your opinion,” replied 
Nellie, when she had discerned, through 
many smiling and flattering circumlo- 
cutions, the fact that the Major did not 
like the Gilyard courtship. 

Lawson was stunned as usual by her 
directness, but delighted with her as- 
sent. 

“My dear lady, — gracious lady, as 
Dante says, — you fill me with joy,” he 
exclaimed, seizing her hand and pat- 
ting itin his caressing way. “I have 
not had such a moment of gratification 
for months.” 

“But what can be done?” asked 
Mrs. Armitage. “ Kate is her own mis- 
tress.” 

“Go to Mr. Gilyard,” replied Law- 
son, firmly; meaning, however, that 
Nellie should go, not he himself. 
“ Hint to him, if necessary say to him 
plainly, that he is standing in the way 
of much good. Don’t you see, my 
dear Mrs. Armitage? If he marries 
Kate, she can’t marry Frank McAlis- 
ter. Then what means have we left 
for ending this horrible feud? Pardon 
me,—I really beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Armitage, —I am speaking severely of 
your family fas, of your hereditary 
palladium. But I remember my old, 
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noble, reverend friend Kershaw, and I 
venture to utter my mind boldly. I 
know that it was his earnest desire for 
many years that this quarrel should 
terminate. Have I offended you?” 

“Never mind, Major,” replied Nel- 
lie, quietly waving her hand as if to 
brush away his apologies. “I am al- 
together of your opinion in this whole 
matter. We have had enough of quar- 
rels. I have seen enough of them.” 

“You delight me beyond expression, 
—beyond the power of a Cicero to 
express,” chanted Lawson, his eyes 
twinkling with an unusual twinkle, as 
if there were tears of joy in them. 
“ And now, gracious lady —”’ 

“J will make one more effort for 
peace,” interrupted Nellie. “I will— 
But never mind what ; you shall know 
in a day or two.” 

Quite tremulous with his gladness, 
the Major thanked her copiously, 
squeezed her hand again and again, 
and at last fairly kissed it by force, 
subsequently waving affectionate and 
cheering farewells to her while he got 
out of the house, mounted his steed, 
and ambled out of sight. 

What Nellie Armitage did was to go 
straight to Arthur Gilyard with her 
story and her demands. 

““T want a great thing of you,” said 
this sympathetic woman, knowing full 
well the pain that she gave, and watch- 
ing it with the emotion of an angel 
overseeing the necessary chastening 
of a saint; “I want you to make peace 
between us and the McAlisters, so that 
my unhappy sister may meet the man 
who loves her, and whom I believe 
she loves. I ask this of you for her 
sake, and for the sake of the father and 
brothers whom I want to keep in life, 
and in the name of all my relatives 
who have fallen in this long quarrel.” 

Kate’s lover, thus summoned to give 
her up to a preferred lover, half started 
to rise from the chair in which he was 
sitting, and then dropped his head upon 
his bosom as if he had been shot. His 
habitually pale cheeks turned ghastly 
white ; he was so dizzy that he could 
not see the woman who was torturing 
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him; the words that he heard during 
the next minute were merely as a 
drumming in his ears. 

But, fortunately for his honor as a 
man, he was of the same heroic mould 
with the person who demanded of him 
this tremendous sacrifice, and who had 
had the greatness to believe that he 
could be great enough for it. As he 
came back to his full consciousness, he 
passed rapidly in review the proces- 
sion of horrors which had marked the 
history of the feud, and resolved that 
he would do what lay in him to close 
such a source of bloodshed, no matter 
what suffering the labor might bring 
him. 

“Ts it too much toask?” murmured 
Nellie, her heart almost failing her at 
the sight of his quivering face. 

““No duty is too much to ask,” were 
his first words, — words spoken on the 
rack. After a moment more of strug- 
gling for breath and purpose, he added, 
as if by way of exhortation to himself, 
“A Christian must not hesitate before 
duty.” 

She remained silent ; she was rever- 
ing him. But surely it was also a great 
thing in her that she could be noble 
enough, in that eager and anxious mo- 
ment, to perceive his nobility. 

“ How can I best serve your pur- 
pose?” he presently inquired. 

“May I beg you to join with me in 
urging a reconciliation upon my fa- 
ther ?” she answered. 

“T will do so, with all my heart,” 
said this man whose heart was bleed- 
ing. 

“ He will return this evening,” added 
Nellie. “ Will you see him with me to- 
morrow ?” 

“T can talk with him best alone,” 
he replied. ‘ Will you allow it ?” 

Then, perceiving assent in her eyes, 
he hastily rose, bowed, and got him- 
self away, conscious that he was totter- 
ing. 

“Tt is worse than I looked for,” said 
Nellie, as she gazed after him with ad- 
miration and pity. ‘“ He is to lose her 
in showing himself worthy of her.” 

In the little space which we can allot 
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to Arthur Gilyard, we must strive to do 
him justice. It was characteristic of 
him that from the moment when he re- 
solved to tear out his heart for the 
good of others, he never faltered in his 
purpose. What struggle remained to 
this clear-headed and heroic sufferer 
was simply a struggle for resignation. 
He would do his duty; oh yes, that 
would be done ; that of course. The 
hardness of the thing was to do it ina 
spirit which should be held acceptable 
in that unseen world which he tried to 
think of as the only real world. O, 
how unreal it seemed to him as he 
rode homeward! Earth, this earth of 
emotions, this passionate, mortal life, 
was very near and terribly puissant. 
He was like Christian, set upon going 
through the valley of shadows, but see- 
ing Apollyon “straddled quite across 
the way,” dreadful to look upon and 
threatening woful wounds. 

It was not until he had locked him- 
self into his accustomed place of devo- 
tion that he could get one glimpse of 
that sphere which Kate Beaumont did 
not yet inhabit, and where her influ- 
ence must not reign. But here, on 
the threshold of a sanctuary, we stop. 

Wher, during the next day, he pre- 
sented himself before Peyton Beau- 
mont, he was so pinched and pale that 
his host asked him if he had been 
sick. 

“T have been favored with my usual 
health,” he replied calmly. “ Perhaps 
the consciousness of a great and diffi- 
cult duty has weighed upon me more 
than it would have weighed upon a 
stronger and better man.” 

Beaumont could hardly fail to under- 
stand that this word “duty ” referred to 
himself; that towards him was coming 
some plea, some remonstrance, or per- 
haps some reproof. High as was his 
temper, and savage in certain points as 
had been his life, he had an imagina- 
tive reverence for religion, and a well- 
bred respect for clergymen. His wide- 
open black eyes stared into the firm 
blue ones of Gilyard with mere grave 
surprise and expectation, not showing 
a sparkle of annoyance. 
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“TIT beg beforehand that you will 
hear me patiently until I have dis- 
charged my conscience,” continued the 
minister. 

“Mr. Gilyard, speak boldly,” said 
Peyton. “I give you my thanks al- 
ready, if what you have to say concerns 
my conduct.” 

“Tt does in part,” went on Gilyard. 
“T have come solely to beg you to 
stop the account of blood between your 
family and the McAlisters. Hereto- 
fore more than once, if I remember, I 
have ventured to speak to you of this 
matter; but not plainly enough, and 
not urgently enough. I did not do my 
full duty. I was weakly and wickedly 
vague. I did not clearly set before 
you your responsibility, and— I must 
say the word — your guilt.” 

“ Guilt!” exclaimed Beaumont, his 
astonishment very great, and his eyes 
showing it. 

“In the presence of God I repeat 
the word,” insisted Gilyard. “It con- 
demns me as well as you. I should 
have uttered it years ago.” 

After a moment’s reflection, after 
drawing a long breath of surprise, 
Beaumont said, “ We are not the only 
guilty ones.” 

“It is too true. The McAlisters 
also come under condemnation.” 

“They do,” declared Peyton, his ex- 
citement reviving. “I made peace 
with them once. And they broke it: 
they broke it.” 

“ Offer it again,” exhorted the minis- 
ten," Uroe it” 

“See here,” said Beaumont, after 
further thought. “TI can tell you some- 
thing —a secret, please to observe — 
which will give you pleasure. I have 
been engaged lately in preparing a way 
to peace. Kershaw asked it of me. I 
pledged him my word on his death-bed, 
and I have not forgotten it. Ina day 
or two—in a few days at least —I 
hope to hear from Judge McAlister, 
hope to receive a friendly message 
from him. In that case I will give 
him my hand for life, if he will take it 
and do what he should to keep it. I 
will, so help me— It is not easy 
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work, this. But it shall be done; it 
shall, I promise you. Will that con- 
tent you?” 

“TI am merely a messenger from One 
who is infinitely greater than I, Mr. 
Beaumont,” returned Gilyard. “I can 
only say personally that I thank you 
for this assurance.” 

“And I thank you, sir, for coming 
to me,” said Peyton. “I do in all sin- 
cerity. But bless me! you are very 
pale. Won’t you have a glass of 
wine ?” 

Mr. Gilyard had understood that 
peace between the Beaumonts and Mc- 
Alisters meant the cession by him of 
Kate Beaumont to Frank McAlister. 
On obtaining the promise of this peace, 
the assurance of this cession, he had 
nearly fainted. 

It was some minutes before he could 
muster fortitude to seek out Mrs. Ar- 
mitage and say to her, “ We have rea- 
son to be grateful. Your father, I be- 
lieve, and hope, will end the feud, 
if it is humanly possible.” 

“Tt will take us a lifetime to thank 
you for this,” replied Nellie, ready to 
kneel at the feet of this martyr, who 
had, as it were, lighted his own pyre of 
torture. 

“T should have done my little long 
ago,” he said. 

Then, suddenly remembering that in 
such a case he might not have loved 
only to lose, he added in his heart, 
““My sin has found me out.” If he 
had thought of confessing his hopeless 
affection, if he had had an impulse to ut- 
ter a complaint and a cry for sympathy, 
his mouth was sealed now. Bearing a 
burden of self-condemnation which only 
a saintly nature could heap upon itself, 
suffering as we solemnly believe only the 
imperfectly conscientious and the high- 
minded can suffer, this noble though 
limited spirit went out speechlessly 
from the household which he had 
blessed, bearing his cross alone. 

That very day Judge McAlister re- 
ceived his appointment as Judge of the 
United States District Court of South 
Carolina. This was Beaumont’s do- 
ing; it was to bring this about that he 
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had spent weeks in Washington ; it 
was to this that he had alluded when 
he told Gilyard that he had prepared a 
way for peace. He had fought hard 
for it, combating the partisan prejudices 
which ruled at the national capital, and 
beating down the pretensions of claim- 
ants of his own following. Of course 
he knew that he was not under any 
practical obligations to McAlister, in- 
asmuch as his own election would have 
been brought about, even had not his 
rival withdrawn from the canvass. 
But his word had been passed; and 
that word it had been the pride of his 
life to keep sacred ; and in this matter 
it must be kept all the more sacred 
because given to an enemy. 

The favor was received in a spirit 
not unworthy of that in which it had 
been conferred. Judge McAlister was 
not often troubled by magnanimous 
impulses ; but now the best blood in 
his manly, selfish heart boiled to the 
surface. 

“ This is Beaumont’s work,” he said, 
handing the commission to Frank, who 
happened to be with him at the time. 
“ By heavens, he is a gentleman!” 

The young man’s face flushed crim- 
son; he saw all the possible conse- 
quences of this fine deed; he trusted 
that there was set for him love and 
happiness. It was impossible for the 
moment that he could do more than 
merely endure his heart-beats. He 
was either far above or far below the 
faculty of speech. 

“T could not have demanded it,” 
continued the father. “That miser- 
able rencontre had put my claims in 
chancery. He is certainly a gentle- 
man.” 

“What will you do, sir?” the son 
could at last inquire. 

“What do you mean?” stared the 
Judge. 

“Tf you accept the commission, you 
will owe an expression of —” 

“ Gratitude,” admitted the Judge. 
“ Unquestionably. I shall owe it, and 
I will pay it. The gift, to be sure, is 
not overwhelming,” he added, his con- 
ceit, or, as he conceived it to be, his 
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dignity, beginning to come uppermost. 
“T suppose I had claims to the posi- 
tion which no man could gainsay. I 
may say that I had rights. This thing, 
at the least, was due me. But I con- 
sider the good-will,” he went on, with 
an air of magnanimity. “A bit of 
good-will from an old enemy is doubly 
an obligation. Certainly I shall thank 
Beaumont. I could not do otherwise 
as long as my name is McAlister.” 

Heavens, what a pride he had in be- 
ing himself, and how loftily he bugled 
the word “ McAlister!” He was gran- 
diose over his gratitude ; he would so re- 
turn thanks for the favor received as to 
overpay it; he would make Beaumont 
glory in having served him. 

“JT will go in person,” added this 
Artaxerxes of a country gentleman and 
local politician. 

“J beg pardon,” observed Frank. 
“We must take precautions against 
another misunderstanding. You are 
not perhaps aware that there is a sec- 
ond drunken Armitage on hand.” 

It must be understood that, although 
Bentley had already left Hartland, 
Frank had not heard of it. 

“Indeed ?”? demanded the Judge, 
not minded to get himself shot unne- 
cessarily, at his time of life. 

Then the young man told the elder 
how Bent had challenged him, and was 
supposed to be lying in wait to take a 
shot at sight. 

The father gave the son a queer 
look. He was saying to himself, “In 
my day, when a fellow proposed to am- 
bush us, we used to look him up and 
root him out.” But he could not make 
this speech to his son, and especially 
not under the present circumstances ; 
for the Armitages were kin to the 
Beaumonts, and with these last it was 
not well to open a fresh account of 
blood, at least not immediately. 

“ That is bad,” he observed, arching 
his eyebrows thoughtfully. “I hope 
you are — taking precautions.” 

“JT am not ashamed to say that I am 
keeping out of the lunatic’s way. Of 
course, if he attacks me, I shall defend 
myself.” 
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“ Unquestionably you would be jus- 
tified in so doing,” declared the man 
of law. “Indeed, it would be your 
duty, to yourself and society. But I 
am sorry to hear this. It complicates 
matters ; it is dreadfully inconven- 
ient.” 

After a moment of worried medita- 
tion he added, “I am greatly tempted 
to put this rascal under bonds to keep 
the peace.” 

“Tt would excite discussion, sir,” 
observed Frank, who knew that certain 
families were too lofty and honorable to 
appeal to the law for protection against 
their foes. 

“Tt would,” admitted the Judge of 
the United States District Court, re- 
membering that he was a high-toned 
gentleman first, and an expounder of the 
statutes afterwards. ‘I must confess 
that I hardly know what to do in the 
premises. On the whole, I must, I 
think, write to Beaumont, asking his 
permission to call upon him with one or 
two of my family.” 

“ With our revolvers in our pockets, 
sir?” smiled Frank. 

“JT see no impropriety in that, un- 
der the circumstances,” answered the 
Judge. “Of course we shall have the 
gentility and the sense to keep them 
out of sight, except in the last extrem- 
ity.” 

“On the whole I can suggest noth- 
ing better,” assented the young man, 
knowing that his father would do noth- 
ing better, though it should be suggest- 
ed by an angel. 

Anything for a chance to bring the 
two families together in peace; any- 
thing to obtain one more look at Kate 
Beaumont ; anything for love ! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Jupce McALIsTER did not call upon 
his ancient enemy and present bene- 
factor attended by an armed retinue. 

Having made inquiry in the village 
after Bentley Armitage, and having 
learned positively that that unhappy 
young man had gone to parts unknown, 
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he went alone to the Beaumont place 
with his calumets and his wampums. 

There had been an appointment, 
but, watches disagreeing, Peyton had 
miscalculated his visitor’s arrival, and 
was at his stables, with all his sons 
and not far from half his negroes, in- 
specting a newly purchased racer. 

It was Kate Beaumont who received 
and welcomed Frank McAlister’s fa- 
ther. She had learned that he was 
coming, and learned or guessed that it 
was in peace. In spite of her con- 
scientious struggles to be calm, in 
spite of the spiritual melancholy which 
had settled upon her, she was ina 
state of feverish excitement. Would 
there be a renewal of amity? Would 
the dry bones of feelings and expecta- 
tions which she believed to be dead 
clothe themselves again with life and 
stand upon their feet, a mighty army ? 
How the questions, the doubts, the 
hopes, the scruples, the self-reproaches, 
the longings, the fears, and still the 
hopes again, thronged through her 
spirit! Impossible to give more than 
a feeble and vague idea of the contest 
which agitated her soul and caused her 
very flesh to tremble. One word she 
kept repeating, “I have given him up, 
given him up”; repeated it with self- 
abasement, with desperation. Never- 
theless she went forth to greet his fa- 
ther. 

When the Judge met her in the ve- 
randa, he saw a girl who had not slept 
the night before, and who was even 
then striving to lay her heart upon the 
altar of a Moloch, but whose face was 
so colored and whose eyes so bright- 
ened by fever that she looked the pic- 
ture of health. 

“My dear young lady!” he said, 
the exclamation being actually forced 
from him by his amazement at a beau- 
ty which was even more wonderful 
now than formerly, because more spir- 
itual. “I consider it a good omen that 
you should be the first to meet me,” 
he added in the flush of his enthu- 
siasm. 

“You have my earnest thanks for 
this visit, sir,” she replied, pressing his 
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hand fervently, and then dropping it 
suddenly, with a strange mixture of 
impulse and self-repression. 

“Heaven bless you, my dear young 
lady!” said the Judge, still in a sort 
of daze as he bowed gigantically 
over her, wondering and admiring. 
“You show your native goodness in 
divining me,” he continued, regaining 
his intellectual self- possession. “I 
have come for peace.” 

She led him into the parlor with the 
air of a dethroned and sorrowing but 
resigned queen, receiving a being who 
brings sympathy. Her fine figure ren- 
dered only the more willowy and ele- 
gant by emaciation and by her closely 
clinging black dress, she was an incar- 
nation of grace. 

“I have but one regret,” she sighed, 
her eyes turning upward sadly as if 
seeking her grandfather. 

“Miss Beaumont, I share it,” he 
answered, understanding her with a 
quickness which did him honor. “T 
wish John Kershaw could have seen 
this day.” 

“JT wish so,” whispered Kate, almost 
inaudibly. 

The Judge rose to his feet and took 
both her hands tenderly, while a dim- 
ness came into his eyes as of half-born 
tears. 

“My dear child, you have my very 
heart’s sympathies,” he said. ‘“ What 
aman he was! Whata loss!” 

Kate bowed ; she could not answer ; 
she could not look at him. She bowed 
very low, let fall a few bright drops 
upon the carpet, and left the room. 
When she had gone, the ponderous 
Judge took a large white handkerchief 
out of a capacious pocket, slowly wiped 
away something which obscured his 
sight, and murmured, “ Poor — beauti- 
ful — creature!” 

As soon as Beaumont learned that 
McAlister had arrived, he hurried to 
meet him with such speed that he en- 
tered the parlor quite out of breath. 
To honor the occasion and the visitor, 
he had dressed himself with scrupulous 
care. He had on a blue dress-coat 
with gilt buttons, a buff vest also with 
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gilt buttons, and buff kerseymere trou- 
sers tightly strapped under the instep, 
as was the fashion of the time. The 
strong colors, so suggestive of military 
uniform, perfectly became his bold, 
trooper-like, officer-like expression and 
the dark ruddiness, almost as deep as 
mahogany, of his complexion. His 
costume contrasted with the solemn 
black of the Judge, much as his impet- 
uous character contrasted with the oth- 
er’s deliberate subtlety. 

“ T beg your pardon, Judge, for mak- 
ing you wait a single instant,” were 
Peyton’s first words, at the same time 
cordially giving his hand. 

“T have not waited,” said McAlister, 
with a certain grave emotion. “I have 
been gratified, honored, by an inter- 
view with your youngest daughter.” 

“Tam glad that she was here to re- 
ceive you,” returned Beaumont, bow- 
ing thanks for the compliment to his 
child. 

“She is a wonderful woman,” de- 
clared the Judge, momentarily forget- 
ting the object of his visit. “ I thought 
I knew her already; but she always 
astonishes me. I have never seen in 
any other person such expression of 
feeling and character. She spoke of 
her grandfather in a way —” 

The Judge stopped. Beaumont bent 
his head as if beside a grave. 

“Lamentable tragedy!” resumed 
McAlister. “Mr. Beaumont, I hope 
it will be the last in the history of our 
families.” 

The Judge, profoundly in earnest, 
was talking above himself. It was the 
contagion of Kate Beaumont’s tender 
nobility of soul, quite as much as a 
consciousness of the weighty impor- 
tance of the occasion, which thus ele- 
vated him. His host looked at him 
with surprise and respect, and an- 
swered fervently, “I sincerely hope 
and trust so.” 

He too, as well as McAlister, was at 
his moral zenith. He was quite aware 
that this was one of the most impres- 
sive and important moments of his life. 
Its gravity exalted and purified him ; he 
showed it in his deportment and utter- 
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ance. Throughout the whole interview 
he exhibited not one violent impulse, 
not one start of his characteristic eccen- 
tricity of feeling, not one amusing trait 
of unconscious humor. Never before, 
at least not since his days of youthful 
diffidence, had he been such a calm, 
contained gentleman as he was during 
this scene. 

“ Mr. Beaumont, J am your debtor,” 
resumed McAlister, remembering that 
he had come to return thanks. 

“T have fulfilled my promise. 
us say no more about it.” 

“TIT must say this, that I owe you 
my earnest gratitude, and give it.” 

“Judge, your merit has at last been 
acknowledged, at least in part. That 
is all.” 

Considering the life-history of these 
two men, it was surely a grand, as well 
as perhaps a grandiose, dialogue. 

** You are very kind to express your- 
self thus,”’ bowed the Judge. Then he 
fell silent. He wanted to ask for peace. 
He remembered Frank, and wanted to 
give hima chance. But the feud was 
a very old denizen of his heart and 
habits. It made the word “peace” a 
hard one to mouth. 

Beaumont broke the silence. He 
felt that McAlister had said as much 
as could be demanded of him. It was 
his own turn now. His rival must be 
met half-way. Moreover, his promise 
to Kershaw must be kept. The two 
families must, if the thing were possi- 
ble, be brought into some kind of com- 
pact, so that bloodshedding at least 
should cease. 

“ Judge, let me be frank,” he began, 
speaking slowly, like one who weighs 
his words, and who speaks because he 
must. “There has been a feud be- 
tween your house and mine. I pro- 
pose that it shall end; that you and I 
shall do our utmost to end it; that we 
shall pledge our faith and character to 
that work. Sir, will you give me your 
hand to it?” 

His face was crimson with his strug- 
gle to say this. Judge McAlister’s 
ashy-sallow countenance also turned to 
a deep red. Both men felt that it was 
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a weighty agreement to offer and to 
accept. 

“ Here is my hand,” replied the head 
of the McAlisters. “Our honor is 
plighted.” 

After this great deed had been done 
they sat down, both at once, two tired 
and breathless men. This making of 
peace had been to them a more weary- 
ing effort than would have been a 
wrestling-match. 

“We shall keep this treaty,” said the 
Judge, after a moment. ‘We never 
fully and freely and in set terms made 
it before.” 

“ That was our mistake,” answered 
Beaumont. 

He seemed absent-minded; he was 
thinking of Kershaw. 

“It is the spirit of my old friend who 
has done this,” he presently exclaimed, 
rising in agitation. “He is stronger 
in death than he was in life. God for- 
give me for not having let him see this 
day and hear these words.” : 

His martial and grim face worked 
with emotion, and there was a prayer- 
ful, piteous stare in his black eyes. The 
Judge rose also, seized and wrung Pey- 
ton’s hand anew, and even patted him 
comfortingly on the shoulder. He had 
not for years been in such a state of 
tender emotion over a man. He abso- 
lutely thought well of Beaumont, abso- 
lutely admired him. 

Soon the conversation became calm- 
er, turning easily to subjects of an 
unpathetic nature, as is natural with 
masculine talk. For a while it was 
mutually satisfactory ; but at last Mc- 
Alister made a remark which showed 
his thick-skinned nature, his born in- 
capacity for distinguishing what might 
offend the feelings of a man of acute 
sensibility. 

“T trust that you will be reassured 
before long as to the fate of your ‘son- 
in-law,” he said. ‘Excuse me,” he 
added, perceiving a change in his host’s 
countenance. “J wish to say that he 
could hardly be held culpable as to the 
fate of our lamented friend. So ob- 
vious an accident, you know!” 

Beaumont’s brow had darkened un- 
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pleasantly ; he did not want to hear 
about a son-in-law whom he had de- 
spised and hated; above all, he did 
not want to discuss his character and 
chances with a McAlister. For an in- 
stant it seemed as if he would reply 
offensively ; but after a struggle, he 
smoothed his forehead and spoke soft- 
ly. What he said, however, was start- 
ling. 

“He is dead, sir. Iam quite reas- 
sured as to his fate. Shot dead, sir, 
by some mountaineer or other, in the 
Dark Corner. Don’t trouble yourself 
to condole with us, sir.” 

The Judge had blundered, and of 
course he sawit. He bowed meekly, 
mumbled some unnoticed words of 
apology, and passed to other matters. 
But it seemed well now not to prolong 
the interview; and, having begged 
Beaumont to do him the honor of a 
visit, he took his leave. 

“Ah!” burst out Peyton, when his 
visitor had got out of hearing. “How 
can I get on with such aman? When 
he means to be civil he tramples on 
one’s soul.” 

After a little, however, he recovy- 
ered his good-nature, and added, with 
a smile of grim resignation, “ But he 
will die some day, and, for that matter, 
so shall I; and perhaps our children 
will find each other more endurable. 
I must use the rest of my life in trying 
to give them a chance to live.” 

Considering the man’s sensitive na- 
ture and pugnacious habits, the reso- 
lution was surely self-sacrificing, and 
showed not a little paternal affection. 

But Peyton Beaumont became more 
distinctly and agreeably reconciled to 
the idea of peace with the McAlis- 
ters, when Frank called on him. The 
habitually stormy depths of his eyes 
grew calm, and a hospitable smile flew 
like a dove to sit upon his wide, strong 
mouth, as he beheld the almost sub- 
lime stature and the handsome, gra- 
cious, dignified countenance of this 
gentle giant. Painful and humiliating 
as the task was to him, he apologized 
for the untoward incidents of Frank’s 
last visit. 
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“Tt was a shameful, horrible breach 
of hospitality, sir,” he said. “But you 
will surely not hold us accountable, es- 
pecially as we were the greatest suffer- 
ers. That—that scoundrel is dead, 
sir,” he added. “He will make no 
more mischief.” 

“God have merey upon him!” Frank 
murmured. Beaumont made no reply; 
his nostrils were distended and his eye- 
brows working ; he was thinking of the 
dead Kershaw and the sorrows of his 
daughters, not praying for Armitage. 

After some amicable dialogue, the 
young man asked leave to pay his re- 
spects to the ladies of the family. 

“They will be happy to see you, sir,” 
answered Beaumont, graciously. “ You 
will find my youngest daughter very 
much changed. She has received a 
terrible blow.” 

So Frank perceived for himself when 
he encountered Kate. It is true that 
the first sight of him brought a flush 
to her face and a tremulous brightness 
to her eyes; but in a moment came the 
thought that she had given him up, 
turning her to the whiteness and cold- 
ness of marble; and presently the tu- 
mult subsided into the calm pallor of 
physical languor and of grief. Thin as 
she was and faded as she was, Frank 
found her more beautiful than ever. 
His pity for her increased his affection 
magically, and he thought that he had 
never before seen her so enchanting. 
O, blind faithfulness of love, admirable 
and enviable, deserving reward and 
winning it! 

Of course, in this first meeting after 
great calamities, awed by the melan- 
choly of those eyes whose pathos made 
the room holy, and still believing some- 
what in the tale of the Gilyard engage- 
ment, Frank could not breathe a word 
nor throw out a look of courtship. The 
interview passed in talk on common- 
place subjects, and he retired from it 
so unsatisfied that he thought himself 
unhappy. It had been a great joy to 
look upon her once more; but he be- 
lieved that he was doomed never to 
win her as a wife. 

Several weeks passed without visi- 
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ble change in the relations of the two 
young people. But meantime Kate’s 
health rapidly returned to her, and 
brought with it a fresh outburst of her 
girlish beauty. She grew well at Hart- 
land; she made a little trip to Charles- 
ton, and came back still better; in 
two months she had recovered her 
plumpness, her tints of damask rose, 
and the brightness of her eyes. The 
moment that life had ceased to be 
merely a sorrow, it had ceased to be 
a disease. 

As if to pile miracle on miracle, health 
of body restored health of mind. The 
clouds of superstitious gloom and as- 
cetic purpose, which had lately wrapped 
her in wretchedness, rose, grew thin, 
dispersed, vanished, she knew not why, 
she knew not when, but utterly and 
forever. It was as if a terrible enchant- 
ment had been lifted by a spell, restor- 
ing her from cavernous dungeons to 
light, from a false world of horrors 
to a real world of happiness. Sud- 
denly and to her amazement she found 
herself free; she could do what she 
would with her pure heart and will and 
life. ‘No voice nor hideous hum” of 
her Moloch any longer deceived her ; 
and she knew that her late vows of 
self-sacrifice were senseless and nuga- 
tory. Indeed, she was so perfectly 
healthy in spirit that she at times 
asked herself, “* Have I been crazed? ” 
No, she had not been crazed ; but she 
had been near it. 

It must be understood, by the way, 
that Arthur Gilyard had facilitated her 
recovery by keeping altogether away 
from her, so that she the more easily 
got rid of her impression that it was 
her duty to become his wife. It was 
the final act of self-abnegation in this 
noble spirit to seek a prompt dismissal 
from his parish, and take up his labor 
for souls in a distant part of the State. 
It was well, no doubt, for his own 
peace; but it was well also for the 
peace of Kate. 

Meantime, the two families remained 
on friendly, and, so far as the women- 
folks were concerned, on cordial terms. 
Mrs, McAlister and Mary once more 
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twined the tendrils of their hearts 
around Kate, claiming her as one whom 
they had a right to love and must love. 
It was they who first learned, and who 
quickly reported to their son and broth- 
er, that the Rev. Arthur Gilyard never 
came to the Beaumont house, and so 
could not be troth-plighted to its fairest 
inmate. They threw out hints of en- 
couragement to the young man which 
sent the blood through all his six feet 
and four inches of stature. These 
affectionate urgencies were all the more 
open because the Judge was impatient 
for a proposal of marriage, and actually 
pushed the women to push the boy up 
to it. 

“Why does n’t he take advantage of 
the present favorable circumstances ? ” 
said this unsensitive old gentleman. 
“A woman who is in affliction, and 
who of course needs consolation, is all 
the more likely to accept an offer. De- 
pend upon it, madam, that I know 
something of human nature. He ought 
to speak at once, before any one else 
comes in.” 

In a modified form, made delicate 
and pure by a mother’s lips, these sug- 
gestions reached Frank’s ears. 

“TI should be so overjoyed to take 
such a daughter to my heart,” said 
Mrs. McAlister in a cooing, happy 
tone. “I think, considering what she 
already knows of your feelings, that she 
would not be shocked if you should 
speak to her. You need not press her 
for an answer; it would be best not, I 
think. But you certainly may tell her 
that you have not changed. It would 
be only fair and kind to tell her that.” 

So Frank McAlister resolved to tell 
Kate Beaumont that he had not 
changed. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


BEFORE going to the daughter, Frank 
went to the father, whose consent it 
will be remembered that he had once 
asked but not received, matters between 
the Beaumonts and McAlisters being 
then in a highly explosive state, smok- 
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ing with a promise of lofty flame and 
red-hot lava. He found the Honorable 
Peyton in his veranda, walking up and 
down with the short, careful steps of a 
gouty man, and smoking a cigar with 
an air of grinding it. 

“ Good evening,” said the lord of the 
manor in the strong and rather too 
trumpet-like tone which was habitual 
with him, but at the same time amicably 
producing a spare cigar. “ Will you 
join me?” 

“I wish to join you for life, Mr. 
Beaumont,” replied Frank, not even 
seeing the proffered Havana. 

It was evident that Kate’s father 
comprehended, and that he was not en- 
tirely gratified. Over his hard and 
highly colored but expressive face there 
came a cloud, which, if not downright 
displeasure, was anxiety. Neverthe- 
less, he looked into his visitor’s eyes 
with an air of attentive and respectful 
meditation. 

* Once more, Mr. Beaumont,” con- 
tinued Frank, unfalteringly, ‘I come to 
ask you to let me tell your daughter 
that I love her with all my heart.” 

The simple earnestness of the phrase, 
and the tremulous sincerity of the tone 
in which it was uttered, shook all the 
father in Peyton. 

“ Look here,” he said, throwing away 
his cigar, and seizing both of Frank’s 
hands. “I have but a single objection. 
To yourself I have none. I believe in 
you, Mr. McAlister; I believe in your 
head and your heart. But, I some- 
times ask myself, how long will peace 
last between our families, much as we 
now prize it? How do I know that 
you will not some day separate me 
from my child?” 

“From my wife, sir, you shall never 
be separated,” answered Frank, re- 
turning the other’s spasmodic grasp. 
The two men were locked together by 
their emotions ; it seemed to Beaumont 
as if he could not escape, as if a fate 
held him fast. “I know that this mar- 
riage will be a bond of union for us 
all,” continued Frank, speaking for 
the moment with the sublimity of a 
prophet. 
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“ Ah, well, — so let it be,” returned 
Beaumont, unable to resist this enthu- 
siasm. “Go and find her.” 

Frank raised the hand of Beaumont, 
and suddenly pressed it to his heart. 
It was a hand which had shed McAlis- 
ter blood, but he forgot that; it was 
also the hand of his loved one’s father, 
and that alone he remembered. 

Next, descending into the garden, 
where he had already seen Kate through 
the twilight, he sought her amid a per- 
fumed tangle of shrubbery and flowers. 
The faint golden radiance which lin- 
gered in the west revealed her; she ap- 
peared to him to be standing in a deli- 
cate, unearthly halo of luminousness ; 
she reminded him of Murillo’s Immacu- 
late Virgin showing through hazes of 
aureoles. Although the comparison 
sprang from the hot imagination of 
strong affection, it was not altogether 
extravagant. The greatest fact possi- 
ble to young womanhood, the con- 
sciousness of loving and of being loved, 
had given Kate the sweet serenity of a 
seraph. Moreover, unmarried though 
she was, there was about her some- 
thing of the Madonna. Her face had 
that various richness of expression 
which we see in the faces of wives and 
mothers so much oftener than in the 
faces of maidens. Under suffering her 
mind and heart had both expanded, 
and this development of thought and 
feeling had given every feature a new 
light, rising at times to a fulness of 
meaning which seemed to comprehend 
all womanhood. 

There was just one blemish to the 
picture, if so tender a thing may be 
called a blemish. There was a tear; 
it hung upon her eyelash as he softly 
approached her ; and when she turned 
at the sound of his footsteps, it fell 
upon a white rose which she held to 
her lips. She had been kissing the 
rose because it was her grandfather's 
favorite flower. 

“ Will you let me spend the future in 
trying to console you for the past?” 
he said, gently taking her hand. 

Yes, such had been her history and 
such was his nature, that his first words 
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of love to her must be words of com- 
fort. 

It was just what she craved; she 
could hardly, under any circumstances, 
have answered nay to such a plea; 
and loving him, trusting him as she did, 
she only answered by leaning on his 
breast and weeping there. It was one 
of those sublime moments in the life cf 
the soul when it is mightier than the 
body ; when its emotions are so over- 
powering that the voice fails at their 
mere advent and can give them no ut- 
terance. 

« ] will console you for all,” he whis- 
pered, his arm supporting her. “ Every 
breath that I draw shall be drawn for 
your happiness.” 

What further was said between them 
we will not repeat. The few syllables 
which they exchanged had to their 
souls a fulness and richness of mean- 
ing which would not appear to those 
who should read them. Their lips, 
touched by fire from heaven, ennobled 
language far beyond its wont, and made 
it like the speech of some better world. 
Words became emotions, pouring heart 
into heart, and mingling them forever. 

As they returned to the house, Nelly 
Armitage met them, gave one glance at 
her sister’s face, read with a woman’s 
sympathetic insight all that was in it, 
passed a tremulous arm quickly around 
her neck, and kissed her. Then press- 
ing Frank’s hand vehemently, she went 
and wandered alone in the darkling 
garden, calling to mind how this same 
cup of happiness had once been put to 
her lips, and obstinately struggling to 
forget how it had been dashed from 
them. 

Major Lawson, lounging on the 
gravel-walk before the house, also saw 
the young couple, comprehended what 
had happened to them, and halting 
with a start, stared after them in ec- 
stasy, muttering, “Bless my body! It 
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The Montagues and 
Romeo and Ju- 
Bless my body! 
Bless my 


is done at last. 
Capulets reconciled ! 
liet to be married ! 
I could caper like a nigger. 
body !” 

«J have won her,” was Frank’s sim- 
ple address, when, wearing Kate proud- 
ly on his arm, he reached Beaumont. 

“Take her,” replied the father. 
“ Only remember that I have put my 
happiness as well as hers in your 
hand.” 

He kissed his child repeatedly, and 
then resumed his solitary walk and ci- 
gar, feeling deserted and sorrowful. 

Well, a year more saw many events : 
the marriage of Frank McAlister to 
Kate Beaumont; the young man’s in- 
stallation over the Kershaw estate, he 
giving up science as a thing not yet 
required by Carolinians ; the marriage 
of Vincent Beaumont to Mary McAlis- 
ter, who became lady of the house in’ 
the mansion of her ancestors’ enemies ; 
the marriage of Jenny Devine to Dr. 
Mattieson, — “Just to console him 
for losing you, my dear,” she said to 
Kate ; finally, the death of poor worn- 
out Mrs. Chester by softening of the 
brain. 

It will be understood, of course, that 
there was no renewal of the famous 
feud which had so long kept Hartland 
in cheerful, tragical gossip, and made 
it feel itself to be the most illustrious 
village of South Carolina. 

It must be stated also that Peyton 
Beaumont always remained satisfied 
with the son-in-law who had come to 
him through so many difficulties and 
whom he had accepted with so much 
hesitation. 

“By heavens, sir, he is Kershaw 
over again,” he used to say. “I don’t 
wonder Kate picked him out of twenty. 
It’s astonishing what a perception of 
character that girl has. He is Ker- 
shaw over again.” 

F. W. Dekorest. 
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A JAPANESE DOCTOR AND HIS WORKS. 


PERSONAL AND HISTORIC MEMORANDA. 


(cr the first day of this year — our 
New Year, not the Japanese — 
I had the rare satisfaction of assisting 
at an event which, although heralded 
with no pomp, encumbered with no 
forms, and distinguished by familiar 
festivity rather than the vigorous cere- 
mony usually employed in the East 
to celebrate any occasion of especial 
interest or importance, nevertheless 
afforded a proof of intelligent pro- 
gress far in advance of any that I 
have yet encountered, excepting only 
the reorganized establishment of the 
great educative institution of Yedo 
‘(Dai Gaku), notwithstanding that such 
proofs are day by day revealing them- 
selves with singular rapidity to those 
whose eyes are sufficiently clear to dis- 
cern them. This was the inauguration 
of a new hospital, the first private es- 
tablishment of the kind in Japan, un- 
der the direction of the accomplished 
Dr. Matsumoto, whose name is per- 
haps more eminent in science than 
that of any other native physician, is 
closely identified with the stirring poli- 
tics of the last few years, and has a so- 
cial, and in one sense at least an ar- 
tistic, popularity second to that of no 
individual in the Empire. The open- 
ing had been long talked of. Among 
educated Japanese it was a topic of 
much curiosity and vivid expectation, 
and the opportunity of participating in 
its various incidents was eagerly sought 
by all. Some two or three hundred 
succeeded in obtaining invitations, of 
which they availed themselves in the 
most comprehensive manner, many 
bringing troops of friends with them to 
swell the throng of the clever doctor’s 
admirers. Some pains had been taken 
to inform such foreigners as might be 
supposed to have an interest in the 
novel proceedings that their presence 
would be heartily welcomed. ‘Two re- 
sponded, in the cordial spirit of the 


summons. If others appeared upon 
the scene, it was briefly, and by acci- 
dent. To have looked for a larger 
number would perhaps have been to 
expect too much. Had the announce- 
ment been that of a brilliant review, 
with fuliginous sham-fights and other 
lurid accompaniments, in which the 
new capacities of the Japanese for in- 
flicting destruction upon one another 
were to be developed, the case would 
have been different. Reviews and 
sham-fights are suggestive of many 
things which acutely appeal to the 
trading mind,—and that is the only 
mind worth speaking of which the for- 
eign community in Japan possesses. 
Guns, uniforms, and ammunition are 
articles which offer limitless chances 
for profitable, if not strictly upright, 
contracts. The possibility of traffic in 
surgical instruments presents no such 
allurement; and speculations in medi- 
cines are trammelled by the disagree- 
able necessity of supplying honest 
wares. It appears that the Japanese 
are keener in detecting worthless drugs 
than in tracing the history of con- 
demned and partially repaired weap- 
ons. In fact, the opening of a hospital 
is an incident which promises nothing 
magnificent in the way of what, in 
a happy local slang, is here called 
“squeezing.” Of course it failed to at- 
tract notice. On any other grounds 
than those of commercial interest, for- 
eigners are not bound to give a thought 
to Japanese enterprises, however wor- 
thy or ambitious they may be. But 
since I was fortunate enough to be one 
of the couple present on this occasion, 
—and I own I was somewhat sur- 
prised, on arriving alone, to meet an- 
other there, but delighted to find him 
a fellow-countryman, — I take pleasure 
in endeavoring to make you at a dis- 
tance, where the thrifty and contracted 
influences of Yokohama and kindred 
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settlements may not altogether prevail, 
acquainted with a talented and repre- 
sentative Japanese, with a few of his 
excellent public works, and with this 
his last achievement. 

For a considerable time I had been 
accustomed to see Dr. Matsumoto in 
various parts of Yedo, before I was 
presented to him, or indeed knew his 
name. But it was always evident from 
the observation he attracted, and from 
a sort of deference spontaneously ac- 
corded to him, that he was a person 
of some distinction. I first personally 
encountered him at a very agreeable 
social gathering, partly native, partly 
foreign, where, for certain political 
reasons which need not be explained, 
his name was concealed. Here he ap- 
peared only as a master of fluent and 
lively conversation, a shrewd inquirer, 
and a tolerably sound logician upon 
intricate questions of the domestic and 
foreign relations of Eastern countries. 
At a later period I knew him in the 
character most natural to him, and in 
which he has gained his chief reputa- 
tion, —that of a quick-witted and thor- 
oughly skilful physician, with large de- 
signs, and with a will and a courage to 
execute them; with aspirations, too, 
not wholly confined to the healing of 
his fellow-men, but also looking to the 
wholesome restoration of his distracted 
land. As an enthusiast in his voca- 
tion, or as a theoretic framer of future 
Japanese history, he appears, perhaps 
unconsciously, in his best light, and re- 
veals his finest qualities. His anima- 
tion, his fluency, and the easy grace of 
his address are always sure to capti- 
vate the attention even of those whose 
knowledge of his language is imperfect. 
His personal aspect is by no means 
uninteresting. He is about thirty-five 
years of age, full of vigor and activity, 
in stature slightly superior to most of 
his countrymen, and in physical propor- 
tion, too, rather above the average of 
his race. His head is of the best Mon- 
gol type, but with an unusually ample 
brow, and with a massive chin and jaw 
betokening unusual energy and resolu- 
tion. His eyes are small for a Japanese, 
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but alert and bright, and, in moments of 
excitement, apt to flash and glow in a 
manner which does much to explain 
the influence he wields over his as- 
sociates. His costume is Japanese 
throughout, excepting that he declines 
to wear swords, and, like most of the 
present generation of doctors, dresses 
his hair in foreign style. It is unne- 
cessary to say that his demeanor is the 
refinement of courtesy and high-breed- 
ing. He would be a singular exception 
to the rule among his countrymen if it 
were Otherwise. That, as clearly as I 
can present him to you, is the man. Let 
us now look briefly at some of his deeds. 

The arts and sciences are apt to run 
in families here. Physicians, especially, 
are accustomed to hand down their 
heritage of learning from generation to 
generation. Matsumoto’s father was a 
doctor, and not without renown, in the 
old régime of practitioners. At least it 
is not recorded that he dealt more 
destruction in his career than the ma- 
jority of his colleagues. This son was 
his natural and destined successor. 
But at a very early period the young 
student detected the insufficiency of 
the medical methods pursued by his 
predecessors, and, abandoning the 
cherished systems of his ancestors, 
struck boldly into the new paths first 
opened by the Dutch physicians at 
Nagasaki, and afterward broadened by 
fresh-coming teachers from other for- 
eign nations. He was not satisfied to 
work alone. Before he was twenty-five 
years old he had attached to himself a 
numerous body of disciples, and had, 
by his exertions at the Southwest and 
in the capital, virtually overthrown the 
ancient theories of practice, chiefly 
based upon those of China, and had 
fairly introduced the American and 
European schools. At his suggestion 
a government hospital was established 
at Nagasaki, and placed under his com- 
mand, in which patients were treated 
and pupils were trained according to the 
new principles. His rising reputation 
was greatly increased by his success 
in checking the ravages of the cholera 
of 1859, which threatened for a time to 
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devastate the land. In order more fully 
to perfect himself in various branches 
of surgical science he visited Holland, 
and studied for a considerable time, 
and on his return established himself 
at Yedo, where it appears he entered 
warmly into the active political excite- 
ments of the day. The great question, 
at that time, was that of the succession 
to the office of Tycoon. H’tots’bashi, 
who afterward came to power (and sub- 
sequently to grief), was an unsuccessful 
aspirant, and to him and his fortunes 
the young doctor ardently devoted him- 
self. We may believe that the alliance 
between these two intelligent men was 
very close, in sympathy at least, for 
the position soon after held by Mat- 
sumoto, and the reforms he was able 
to accomplish, could only have been 
brought about by a strong degree of 
personal influence. Upon H’tots’bashi’s 
accession, in 1867, he was appointed 
chief physician to the court, with pow- 
ers which placed in his hands the gen- 
eral control of all the medical colleges 
in the Empire. His functions, however, 
though nominally scientific, rapidly 
assumed a much wider range. Him- 
self a thorough republican, he actually 
succeeded, in this nation of autocracy 
and feudalism, in swaying the mind of 
the government, or its head, in the 
direction of liberal, beneficent, and com- 
prehensive reforms.* Many radial pub- 
lic changes were devised, and many 
private reparations of long-standing 
wrong were effected, during the short 
term of the progressive young Tycoon’s 
administration. Most of the former 
still remain in embryo; of the latter I 
shall presently relate a striking and, I 
‘think you will admit, a most interest- 
ing example. Matsumoto’s opportunity 
‘was soon at an end. Within a few 
‘months the dynasty of Iyeyas was 
‘overthrown, the family of the Tycoon 
reduced to the rank of the daimios, 
-and H’tots’bashi deprived of the lead- 
ership of even his own clan. In the 


* There is every reason for supposing that H’tots’- 
bashi was at least as ready to receive suggestions as 
-any reformer to offer them. He was an officer of re- 
markable enlightenment and the highest intelligence. 
But his power proved unequal to his purpose. ou. 
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civil war that ensued, Matsumoto’s 
defiant attitude made him a conspicu- 
ous object of persecution, and he was 
more than once apprehended and his 
life imperilled ; but he escaped in good 
time to the North, where he remained 
until peace, or what passed for peace, 
was restored. The first measures of 
the new government were conciliatory. 
Our doctor was offered an exalted posi- 
tion near the Mikado, at Yedo; but he 
peremptorily refused it, declaring that, 
as he had once been held as a prisoner 
by the party in power, he could not rec- 
oncile himself to any free association 
with it. If I know of any deeper mo- 
tives for his contumacy, I certainly am 
not going to reveal them just now. At 
any rate, he chose fidelity to the mem- 
ory of his chieftain’s former state, 
rather than affiliation with the tempo- 
rarily revived glories of the imperial 
court. Setting aside all sentiment, 
there might perhaps have been suffi- 
ciently sound practical reasons for this 
course. The Tokugawa family, of 
which the Tycoons were the head, still 
comprised four of the wealthiest and 
most powerful clans in Japan, whose 
united revenues equalled in ,value 
those of any other three houses com- 
bined. It was not likely that a devoted 
adherent would be suffered to undergo 
any serious embarrassment in the pres- 
ent, let alone the luminous prospects 
that the political future might afford. 
As far as his personal needs were con- 
cerned, his practice could provide for 
those. For assistance in his contem- 
plated plans for hospital reform he 
could more hopefully turn to his pros- 
perous patrons than to a feeble and 
poverty-fettered administration. He 
wanted, besides, entire freedom of ac- 
tion in his first experiment. While 
recognizing many merits in the hospi- 
tals controlled and supported by the 
government, he saw the way to im- 
provements which he wished to initiate 
according to his own convictions. His 
purpose being known, more than one 
capitalist came forward to assist him. 
An estate in Waseda, one of the sub- 
urbs of Yedo, was secured, and the 
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establishment was founded which I 
have endeavored to introduce with due 
historical precaution, and toward which 
I now propose to lead the way without 
further circumlocution. 

There is nothing more exhilarating 
than a fine winter morning in this part 
of Japan. The weather is never se- 
verely cold, the atmosphere is the 
clearest in the world, and the sky is 
softer and brighter than Italy or New 
England can boast. This very Sun- 
day, January 1, 1871, is an admirable 
example. The roads are in capital 
condition and our ponies are suff- 
ciently lively. Apart from the circum- 
stance that to some of us it is a perpet- 
ual delight simply to be here, in this 
strange and fascinating land, the sur- 
roundings are such as cannot fail to 
appeal to even an indifferent observer. 
What could be more picturesque than 
these long avenues of quaint Oriental 
architecture, these broad and shining 
moats, and these massive castle walls ? 
What more animating than the busy 
throngs which agitate the thorough- 
fares on all sides, — farmers bearing 
their produce ; laborers shouting and 
singing at their toil; lofty potentates, 
compactly folded in their sorimonos, 
and refulgent in dazzling silks ; mer- 
chants with their wives and pretty 
daughters, smilingly inviting an inspec- 
tion of their wares; and children of 
every age and iridian raiment sprinkled 
about with a profusion which seems to 
give effective contradiction to the theory 
that the population of these islands is 
steadily decreasing ? What more en- 
chanting than the rich and varied scen- 
ery; before us an endless succession of 
pine-tufted hills and luxuriant valleys ; 
upon one side the Bay of Yedo flash- 
ing in the sunlight, and upon the other 
the swelling mountain-ranges of Ha- 
kone, crowned by the towering peak of 
Fuzi-yama, whose snow-crusted cone 
gleams and sparkles like a gigantic 
prism ? The beauty of the view is 
almost uninterrupted during the whole 
of your morning ride, and indeed the 
road from the foreign quarter of Yedo to 
Waseda is one of the pleasantest that 
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a connoisseur could select. The dis- 
tance is about eight miles, —a trifle in 
this city of incalculable dimensions. 
First crossing the populous and thriv- 
ing quarter of which the Tokaido is 
the great artery, we enter the heavy 
double-gates of the first wall, and trav- 
erse the tranquil regions formerly oc- 
cupied by the wealthier daimios, but 
now, for the most part, sinking into 
decay. Here, however, a few of the 
Southern lords, like Satsuma and Cho- 
sia, retain a portion of their former 
state, and the winding trains of their 
high retainers may here and there be 
seen on their way to the interior enclos- 
ures, — perhaps to the house of Par- 
liament. Presently we also penetrate 
another barrier, and, once within this 
last of the great concentric walls, there 
is nothing between us and the grounds 
of his Imperial Mystery, the Mikado, 
but a light picket fence and a bamboo 
hedge. It is an interesting fact that 
the poorest peasant is here as free 
to wander through all the avenues of 
the castle — excepting, of course, those 
of the private gardens immediately 
surrounding the sovereign’s residence 
—as, for example, was any citizen 
of Paris to cross the Tuileries during 
the recent French despotism. The 
castle of Yedo is, in fact, a public 
thoroughfare. After passing a mile or 
two along roads thickly shaded with 
bamboo and huge pines, and skirted 
with moats the surfaces of which can 
hardly be seen for the myriads of aquat- 
ic fowl which cluster together upon 
them, we emerge again, and strike into 
the heart of another crowded quarter, 
in which artisans and mechanics most 
abound. Everything here, so far as 
the natives are concerned, is merry 
and mirth-inspiring. It is true that 
now and then we encounter a foreign- 
er who stops the way of our good-na- 
ture ; one from whose person knives 
and pistols of various deadly capacities 
protrude, whose belt is an arsenal, and 
whose pockets are magazines; and 
whose countenance wears that fantas- 
tic and complicated expression of min- 
gled insolence and trepidation which 
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distinguishes the average stranger in 
Yedo; or another who deems it ex- 
pedient and tasteful to proclaim his 
pluck by whirling a vicious whip-lash 
about him as he rides, enjoying the 
panic of startled women and children, 
and fancying hiraself at once a hero and 
a pioneer of civilization. But these, 
to-day, are comparatively few ; and as 
the Japanese overlook their vagaries 
with an amiable pity, we also may rid 
our minds of the annoyances they in- 
spire. For two miles farther the or- 
derly confusion of traffic is unceasing, 
then market-gardens begin to intersect 
the blocks of dwelling-houses and rice- 
fields border the canals and natural 
streams. The vast city assumes more 
of the aspect of a flourishing country 
town, into one of the more secluded 
lanes of which we sharply turn, and, 
moving for a quarter of a mile under 
arches and festoons of bamboos and 
vines, arrive before a modest gateway 
around which a crowd of horses with 
their attendant grooms and scores of 
“jin-riki-sha,” * a two-wheeled hand 
vehicle which is now the popular and 
fashionable conveyance of Yedo, an- 
nounce that our destination is reached. 
It is evident that the place has been 
selected with a view to artistic as well 
as sanitary considerations. I believe 
that it was formerly a favorite suburb- 
an residence of the regent Iyi Kamon, 
whose assassination, in 1859, created 
such consternation among the chiefs 
of the Japanese embassy then in the 
United States. It subsequently be- 
came the property of the daimio of 
Takamatzu, from whom it was pur- 
chased or leased for its present pur- 
pose. Like most of the yas’%s in 
and about Yedo, it is ingeniously and 
tastefully arranged throughout, every 
detail of the interior being dexterously 
wrought into some form of grace and 
beauty. The gardens are profusely dec- 
orated with artificial ponds, rivulets, 
mounds, and miniature groves ; and 
although the actual enclosure may not 
occupy more than a dozen or fifteen 
acres, a labyrinthine promenade of 


* ¥in-riki-sha, man-power-carriage, 
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miles has been supplied. A healthier 
situation could not be found in this vi- 
cinity. The buildings originally erected 
have been devoted to the uses of vari- 
ous branches of the doctor’s family, his 
assistants, and his corps of students. 
For the hospital itself a new two-story 
house has been built; at the door of 
which the host now stands, waiting to 
welcome us with all the pleasant forms 
of Japanese greeting. 

I have been speaking in the plural 
number, considerate reader, only in the 
familiar and fanciful supposition that 
you are with me on this expedition, — 
as, for your sake, I sincerely wish you 
were. If you chain me down to literal 
truth, I admit that I am alone, a soli- 
tary horseman of the G. P. R. James 
pattern. At the threshold of the new 
edifice I am (or, if I may continue the 
agreeable illusion, we are) confronted 
by a dreadful alternative. Etiquette, 
and cleanliness as well, demand that 
the casings of foreign feet shall be 
removed before entering a Japanese 
dwelling. ‘The neatness of their mats 
is always so daintily preserved by 
themselves, that even our less scrupu- 
lous instincts shrink from the idea of 
polluting them by dust or mud-stains. 
But in this instance a particular diffi- 
culty presents itself. The building is 
new, the walls are damp, and the fresh- 
ly scoured passages have not yet had 
time to dry. Accustomed to liberal 
protection, our unshod feet would be 
too sensitive to these various rheumat- 
ic influences. Whilst we hesitate Mat- 
sumoto decides for us. He summons 
domestics, who, at his direction, pro- 
ceed to polish our extremities with 
straw, and to render our soles a trifle 
less arable. He insists that we are not 
to think of exposing ourselves. As 
becomes us, under the circumstances, 
although inwardly delighted, we strenu- 
ously protest. He overrules us witha 
conclusive gesture. We, 


*‘ Vowing we will ne’er consent, consent,” 


follow him to the inspection of his new 
domain. 
I am not preparing this record fora 
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medical publication, and there is no 
reason why I should attempt a closely 
detailed description of the interior. It 
will be sufficient to say that, although 
constructed without the slightest assist- 
ance in the way of foreign counsel or 
suggestion, it fulfils in every essential 
particular the requirements it was de- 
signed to meet. The single notice- 
able defect is the absence of sufficient 
ground ventilation. In other respects 
the most rigorous scrutiny could dis- 
cover no serious errors. It affords 
abundant accommodation for about one 
hundred patients, and could, without 
inconvenience to anybody, contain half 
as many more, general and private. 
Cot-beds take the place of the floor- 
mats and rugs commonly used in other 
hospitals of Yedo. The Japanese diet 
is eschewed, and a more nutritious 
regimen substituted. An incidental 
enterprise in support of this particular 
part of his scheme is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of Matsumoto. Finding that 
for certain maladies, and especially 
in cases where exhausting surgical 
operations are required, more vigorous 
stimulants were needed than the ordi- 
nary fish and rice of the Japanese mar- 
ket would afford, and believing that 
wholesome beer would most rapidly 
supply the want, but knowing the 
costly imported article to be beyond 
the reach of the multitude, he brought 
down from the North, —as one of the 
trophies of his exile, we may say, —a 
vast cargo of hops, established a brew- 
ery of his own at Asakusa, producing 
beer of an excellent quality and at a 
merely nominal price. It may be read- 
ily supposed that this successful ex- 
periment has in no degree diminished 
his popularity either within the hos- 
pital or elsewhere. However this may 
be, patients at his establishment enjoy 
the comfortable certainty of luxurious 
quarters, the best attainable food pre- 
pared in foreign style by an expert 
cook, invigorating beer in case of 
need, which the Japanese constitution 
indisputably requires upon occasion, 
and skilful and considerate treatment. 
And what do you suppose is the pay- 
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ment demanded for all these bountiful 
provisions? Precisely two 4x’s,— about 
fifty cents, a day; barely sufficient to 
cover the actual current outlay for each 
inmate. It is understood, of course, 
that the bulk of the general expendi- 
ture is provided for by liberal endow- 
ment, from members of Matsumoto’s 
personal clientele. A proof of the 
democratic convictions of the man ap- 
pears in the faci that his tariff is the 
same for high and low. He refuses to 
recognize any distinction, within his 
walls, between an opulent daimio and 
a plebeian pauper. Nor will he con- 
sent to receive special fees from 
wealthy patients. “If,” he says, “ any 
rich man comes here to be cured, and 
is cured, and feels grateful for it, he 
may make an endowment of any 
amount he pleases ; but I will permit 
no social or pecuniary distinctions 
among my inmates, for any purpose.” 

As we are completing our acquaint- 
ance with the institution by a pleasant 
ramble through the grounds, and won- 
dering if many worse destinies might 
not befall a man in Japan than that of 
occupying the position of a chronic in- 
valid in Dr. Matsumoto’s hands, we 
are summoned to lunch, and marshalled 
back to the new building, where, dur- 
ing our brief outdoor absence, tables 
have been spread in every hall and 
chamber. An overflowing congrega- 
tion of guests has now assembled. 
Some of these are persons of high met- 
ropolitan distinction. We first catch 
sight of Dr. Shiba,* an old acquaint- 


* Although it may not be strictly apropos, I can- 
not allow the name of Dr. Shiba to pass by without 
making use of him as an example of the persevering 
industry in intellectual Pursuits, even outside of 
their immediate vocation, which distinguishes many 
of the present generation of Japanese scholars. 
Shiba is burdened with all the responsibilities of 
the management of the government hospital and 
medical college ; but he finds time to also superin- 
tend the studies of a number of his younger pupils 
in foreign languages, and to prepare German and 
Japanese text-books for their use. I have known 
him to travel on foot, night atter night, or rather 
morning after morning, — any time from twelve until 
three, — from his residence to the foreign quarter 
and back, for the purpose of verifying his manu- 
scripts or correcting his proofs. And if you hinted 
“drudgery” to him, he would look at you with mild 
amazement, and hope he had misunderstood you, 
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ance, the director of the great govern- 
ment hospital and school of medicine, 
who, we are delighted to see, is not 
deterred by any sentiment of profes- 
sional rivalry from coming to join in 
the complimentary demonstration to- 
ward his colleague. Clustered around 
him are great numbers of devoted 
young students, all engaged in lively 
discussions, and interchanging scien- 
tific opinions in a variety of languages ; 
most of them having a fair acquaint- 
ance with one or more of the European 
tongues. On this occasion exalted rank 
and simple station are harmoniously 


commingled, —a rare circumstance in 
Japan, of which I have seen no exam-~- 
ple in any other place. An extraor- 
dinary combination of great wealth and, 
until recently, degraded caste, in a sin- 
gle individual, is pointed out to us, — a 
middle-aged man, of gentle and intel- 
ligent appearance, simply dressed, but 
with a noble crest embroidered upon 
his outer garment, whose countenance 
lights up at the approach of Matsumoto 
with a glow of grateful recognition, 
which at once betrays that some secret 
sympathy unites them. This is the 
King of the Beggars, an historic char- 
acter in the Empire, with the past few 
years of whose life a thread of real ro- 
mance is interwoven, and the emanci- 
pation of whose family from a social 
thraldom of more than two centuries 
was the very act of Matsumoto which 
awhile ago I promised to narrate. The 
story illustrates more than one point 
of Japanese custom and character. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, as all readers of Oriental an- 
nals are aware, the civil tumults of these 
islands were terminated by the strong 
hand of Iyeyas, the first Tycoon of the 
great Tokugawa house. In remodel- 
ling the internal organization of the 
Empire, he summoned to his councils 
the most prominent nobles and chief- 
tains of all parties, partly for purposes 
of consultation, and partly with the in- 
tention of meeting their desires, as far as 
his policy would allow him to do so, in 
the new disposition of affairs. Among 
those who thus appeared before him 
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was the head of a younger branch of 
the famous Yoritomo family, a descend- 
ant of lyeyas’s predecessor, the first of 
all the Tycoons. He came reluctantly 
and contumaciously, resisting every 
advance of the conqueror with sullen 
obduracy. On being asked to what 
class he wished to attach himself, — 
being offered, indeed, his free choice, — 
he answered that he would belong to 
no class of which he could not be ac- 
knowledged as the master. Incensed 
at this display of stubborn pride, Tyeyas 
declared that he should have his will, 
and straightway decreed that he and 
his descendants should be “ Kings of 
the Beggars” forever, with liberty to 
wear the insignia of the Yoritomos, 
and power to claim a percentage of the 
revenues of beggars throughout the 
land, but with total deprivation, from 
that time forth, of all social rank, and 
of the right to alliance with, or even 
recognition by, any but the outcast 
bands of mendicants and their asso- 
ciates. The blow was a heavy one, 
but nothing could avert it; and for 
nearly two hundred and fifty years this 
proscribed family lived on, amassing 
enormous riches, but shut out from 
intercourse with all excepting pariahs. 
Their wealth gradually made them ob- 
jects of watchful consideration, even 
among the higher classes, and many a 
daimio would willingly have sought a 
matrimonial connection with them, but 
for the inexorable law of Iyeyas. Dur- 
ing the last generation, indeed, one 
daughter of this house of opulent beg- 
gary was said to have been forcibly ab- 
ducted by a nobleman of high estate, 
in the hope of thus breaking down the 
old prejudice ; but nothing came of it. 
In the early part of Matsumoto’s ca- 
reer, however, his democratic wander- 
ings brought him in contact with the 
present head of the family. He found 
him to be a man of culture and abil- 
ity, not only possessed of the material 
means of performing good public deeds, 
but truly anxious to find himself in a 
position where he might undertake 
them. ‘To the task of ridding him of 
his disabilities Matsumoto then ad- 
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dressed himself; and such was his in- 
fluence with the young prince, H’tots’- 
bashi, that, soon after the latter’s ele- 
vation to the dignity of Tycoon, the 
King of the Beggars was publicly re- 
stored to the order of the gentry, and 
suffered to discard the crown which 
had so long oppressed him. To esti- 
mate the magnitude of such an achieve- 
ment, it is necessary to understand the 
unswerving social instinct of the Jap- 
anese, the rigors of their system of 
caste, and their almost superstitious 
fidelity to tradition. It is easy to see 
how keenly one individual appreciates 
it, — the ex-monarch himself. His de- 
votion to his liberator is undying, and 
his hand is ever open as day in sup- 
port of the projects of his friend. Of 
this hospital he is one of the chief 
patrons. 

A banquet in the house of a Japanese 
gentleman, —at least of one who has 
made foreign tables his study,—no long- 
er presents any curious or extraordinary 
features. To discover these you must 
breakfast or dine with him privately, 
and ex famille. Here, were it not for 
the loose and graceful raiment of all 
around us, and the softness of the lan- 
guage, which is more melodious than 
any ever heard in New York outside 
of an opera-house, we might fancy 
ourselves at the familiar corner of 
Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue. 
The cleverness of the Japanese cooks 
is remarkable. Not only have they 
mastered all the accomplishments of 
their French teachers, but in many 
instances they have bettered their 
instruction by combining certain culi- 
nary caprices of their own land with 
the alimentary arts of the nation of a 
thousand gravies. We find nothing 
singular in this repast except its excel- 
lence, which we acknowledge with a zeal 
which words alone could not convey, 
until we are interrupted by a merry cry 
from without announcing to us all that 
the minstrels and players have come. 
What minstrels and players? Why, 
Matsumoto’s friends, of course. A man 
of his broad sympathies is not likely to 
be without friends in that section of the 
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world of art. And these are especially 
his friends because, not very long ago, 
one of their number met with a fright- 
ful accident which threatened to wind 
up not only his public career, but his 
existence as well. Matsumoto went 
for him in a frenzy of scientific enthu- 
siasm, took off one leg, and put him on 
another so neatly that the fellow was at 
his histrionic games again within three 
months. For this piece of work the 
doctor, among other recompenses, was 
invested with the life-privilege of a 
private box at the principal theatre of 
Asakusa, the amusement quarter of 
Yedo. The comedians had now sent 
him word that they would not be de- 
nied the satisfaction of contributing to 
the diversions of the day; and here they 
are, indeed, in strong force, numeri- 
cally and intellectually. They have an 
author among them, as we shall pres- 
ently see. The lower ward, or hall, 
having been briskly cleared, we are all 
invited to descend thither and dispose 
ourselves about the floor, each individ- 
ual in such posture as his own ideas 
of comfort may suggest. And so be- 
hold us, compactly grouped, as incon- 
gruous a specimen of impromptu hu- 
man mosaic-work as was ever assem- 
bled under a Japanese roof. Dancing- 
girls, doctors, musicians, noblemen, act- 
ors, the abdicated King of the Beggars, 
artists of various abilities, including 
Uchida, the famous native photogra- 
pher, with some of whose clever work 
it shall not be my fault if New York 
does not in due time become acquaint- 
ed, and two highly elated Americans, 
—a thoroughly happy family. 

Before many minutes an ominous 
silence falls upon the party. A circu- 
lar space is cleared in the centre of the 
apartment, into which advances a mid- 
dle-aged lady escorted by a gentleman 
of advanced years, bearing a samisen, 
a three-stringed instrument of a qual- 
ity and tone somewhat closely resem- 
bling the banjo. They kneel and 
gravely salute us. “She is not beau- 
tiful,’ whispers a young student be- 
side us, “ but she is very gifted.” The 
samisen-player snaps a lively prelude, 
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and in due time the voice of the very 
gifted singer is heard warbling and 
vibrating in that strange involution of 
shake and trill which constitutes the 
highest form of Japanese vocalization. 
She is loud and she is long. It is a 
lyric romance, apparently in several 
volumes, which she vouchsafes us. 
We vow that we are enchanted, — we 
are in the mood to enjoy anything, — 
but we do not press her to a repetition. 
As these artists merge into the throng 
again, their places are filled by half a 
score of minstrel-girls, some of whom 
scatter sharp Pizzicatos in profusion 
from their guitars, while others sing 
and dance, moving first with stately 
precision in figures of geometric regu- 
larity, and gradually advancing to freer, 
bolder, and more expressive measures. 
Their supple bodies sway gracefully to 
and fro, their arms are waved in gentle 
gesticulation, and their little bare feet 
patter rhythmically upon the mats, and 
twinkle like — I hardly know like what ; 
in fact, I am not altogether sure that 
they twinkle at all, or that I should 
have thought of such a thing if a great 
poet had not coined the phrase, which 
everybody feels bound to repeat at in- 
tervals. Whether they twinkle or not, 
they are very pink and active. Sud- 
denly, as if irresistibly fired by emula- 
tion, some of the younger members of 
the dramatic corps plunge forward, and 
diversify the dance by nimble and er- 
ratic caperings, not altogether unsug- 
gestive of caucan reminiscences, but in 
no way tending to disturb the more 
equable gyrations of the ladies of the 
ballet. This lasts its appointed time, 
and then abruptly closes. We are 
somewhat more enthusiastic than we 
were upon the withdrawal of the ballad- 
singer, but we observe that the assem- 
blage has been augmented by a con- 
siderable concourse of visitors, mem- 
bers of the doctor’s family and his more 
or less near relations, in order to pay 
our respects to whom we must banish 
frivolous thoughts. We are presented 
to his venerable father and mother, to 
his amiable wife, to his children, and 
to a host of charming cousins and 
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nieces, — O, such pretty girls! a little 
shy and becomingly reserved, but none 
the less agreeable on that account. 
The children are delightful, as indeed 
are all Japanese children of the better 
class. Good-temper and politeness 
seem to be instinctive with them. 
They are not a bit afraid, and through 
them we are able to make ourselves 
better acquainted with their bright- 
eyed aunts and sisters. Now Mrs. 
Matsumoto, after consultation with her 
consort, who nods compliance, leads 
forward a beautiful child, —a third 
cousin or something,—about twelve 
years old, with peach-like cheeks and 
cherry lips and almond eyes, — alto- 
gether a most fruitful countenance, — 
who goes through a bit of pantomimic 
coquetry with a fan, which is vastly 
entertaining to witness, although its 
meaning may be a little beyond our 
depth. More and more characteristic 
dances and songs are given, some by 
amateurs, some by the practised pro- 
fessors, until at last the chief of the 
actors, Kimi-tayu by name, rises with 
an air of importance, and announces 
that one of his brethren has composed 
a little comedy, or masque, in honor of 
the occasion, which he, with the assist- 
ance of some of his associates, begs to 
submit to the distinguished company. 
A shout of satisfaction, a murmur of 
expectancy, and then dead silence. 
Our curiosity is at least as vividly ex- 
cited as that of all the rest. A Japan- 
ese pitce de circumstance! A stage is 
formed, lights are appropriately ar- 
ranged, and the orchestra takes its 
place. You shall have the piece, minus 
the action, precisely as we had it. I 
think it best to give you a literal trans- 
lation, without attempting in any par- 
ticular to smooth away certain abrupt- 
nesses of phraseology, or to remedy its 
occasional inaccuracies. These were 
certainly not severely scrutinized at 
Matsumoto’s house. The occasion 
was not favorable to Aristarchean 
judgments. Its reception was pre- 
cisely what you might expect, and the 
allusion to the beer reaped a whirlwind 
of applause. 
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NISHI NO UMI WARAU KADO MATSZU.* 


A MASQUE, 


Genius or Neurosis. 
cs ““ PARALYsIs, 
ee “ Pyrosis. 

Srrrit or Science. 
ae “ TrRutTu. 


NEUvROSIS enters, richly dressed, as a 
monarch, with crown and sceptre, 
and strides about the slage in great 
agitation. He is followed by Pa- 
RALYSIS, who, putting aside his 
crutches, lies down upon mats and 
SJiannels. Next comes PyYRosIs, who 
reclines beside PARALYSIS. — Alusic 
throughout the scene.t 


Neurosis. Behold and _ listen ! 
Numberless as were formerly the va- 
rieties of disease, doctors arose suffi- 
ciently skilful to combat them all. Our 
power is declining. Therefore we will 
unite and spread disorders with such 
violence that none can be cured, I 
pledge myself to this work by my honor 
as the sovereign of nervous diseases. 

Pyrosis. And I will ordain that fe- 
ver shall rage throughout the world. 
No skill shall counteract the calamities 
that I will create. 

PARALYSIS. Palsy is my dominion. 
My legs totter beneath me, but for my 
zeal in diffusing the malady which I 
control, I have been promoted to the 
dignity of two crutches, and I expect 
soon to be hailed as the Mikado (Ten- 
no) of the Paralytic Empire. 

Neurosis. Midnight has sounded. 

Pyrosis. Our time is short. Let us 
concert our plans. From this time 
forth disease must triumph. : 

PARALysis. The skill of the physi- 
cians is decreasing every day. We 
shall have little trouble. 

NEUROSIS avd Pyrosis. Neverthe- 
less, let us — 

“ The title involves a series of puns, and cannot 
well be translated. It suggests at once ideas of 
science from the ‘* Western Ocean” (Nishi no Umi), 
of a popular method of New-Year’s greeting, by 
hanging pine boughs at the gate of a dwelling 
(Warau Kado Matszu), and of the doctor’s family 
name. 

t Japanese dramatic representations, like those of 
the Chinese, are liberally accompanied with instru- 


mental music, On this occasion, two samisen anda 
_ drum constituted the orchestra, 
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SCIENCE (cries from without). T sur- 
render, I surrender! 

NEvROsIs. What is the meaning of 
this interruption ? 


SCIENCE enters, disguised as a blind 
shampooer,* and repeatedly prostrates 
himself. 


ScIENcE. Pardon me; I surrender. 

NEuRosIs. Why do you cry out 
thus “I surrender” ? 

ScIENCE. Like most of my brethren 
I was born and reared in blindness, 
and my life has been passed in fighting 
blindly against disease. But now dis. 
ease becomes too strong for us, and 
the race of doctors is falling into con- 
tempt. From this day I will be of 
your party. Pray take me into your 
party. 

Neurosis. Ah, you wish ta join the 
party of disease ? 

Pyrosis. And if we accept you, in 
what way can you serve us ? 

ScIENCE. I will pretend to be still 
your enemy, and will visit all the dis- 


pensaries, and misplace the drugs. 
All medicines shall be mixed to- 
gether. Disease shall thrive. Give 


yourselves no concern about my con- 
duct. 
NEvrosis. 
tell us — 
Pyrosis. Ay, tell us what maladies 
are now most prevalent. 
PARALYsIS. That is the point. 
SCIENCE. You shall hear. 


It sounds well. But 


As they gather together, TRUTH enters, 
also disguised. 


SCIENCE. What is this fellow doing 
here? 

TrutH. Listen. For ten years I 
have been an unsuccessful doctor. 
Hundreds of persons have died by my 
hands, as you should know. At last I 
am deserted by my patients, and out- 
lawed by the faculty. I cannot hold 
my head erect among them. You, my 
friend (¢0 SCIENCE), have surrendered. 

* There is a common and quite numerous class of 
self-styled doctors in Japan, whose sole art is that of 
skilful “‘ shampooing,” or rapid rubbing of the body 


from head to foot, somewhat after the manner prac- 
tised in Turkish baths, Many of these are blind, 
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I, too, come to beg admission to the 
society of disease. 

Neurosis. It is pleasant to find so 
many physicians coming over to our 
side. The cause prospers, and disease 
will soon rule the world. 

Pyrosis. This is an augury of vic- 
tory. Let us, therefore, drink and be 
merry. 

PARALYSIS. Willingly ; only, unluck- 
ily, we have no wine. 

Trutu (producing a flask). I havea 
flask here, if you can find glasses. 

Neurosis. Hold! hold! The world 
declares that saki is used in several 
medicines; if saki is a medicine we 
must not drink saki! 

TrutH. Make yourself easy. This 
is not saki, but a draught {composed of 
several poisons, which I am sure will 
have a very interesting effect upon you, 
and will aid hereafter in spreading dis- 
ease. 

AuL. Then of course we will drink. 


The liquor is poured out and drunk, 


Neurosis. Excellent. 
ALL. Admirable. 


The music becomes more rapid, while 
the three Genii of disease dance and 
sing hilariously. As they grow ex- 
cited, their secret qualities are devel- 
oped. NEUROSIS ts splenetic, PARAL- 
ysis shakes with laughter, PyRrosis 
weeps hysterically. Presently they 
lie down exhausted. 


ScIENCE (aside). My plan succeeds. 

TRUTH (fo SCIENCE). Do not rouse 
them. Our spell is upon them, and 
they are in our power. While they 
sleep, Science and Truth will make 
them harmless forever. 


Pantomime. The three Genii awake. 


SCIENCE AND TRUTH. Your reign is 
ended. You must withdraw from this 
place, for we have robbed you of your 
power. Weare the everlasting enemies 
of disease. 

Neurosis. Then you have deceived 
us. We believed you were our con- 
federates. Or is it all a jest? 

Trutu. It is no jest. I have used 
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a stratagem to destroy you. Iam the 
mighty spirit called Truth. 

Science. And I am Science. Truly 
in former times I was nothing but a 
blind shampooer, but that is all changed 
now. 

THE THREE GENI. 
draught ? — 

SCIENCE. Was BEER, prepared by 
Matsumoto, and manufactured by 
Hashiba & Co., Asakusa. 

Trutu. A powerful assistant in 
curing disease. 

Neurosis. O, if we have swallowed 
that beer, of which we have heard so 
much, we are indeed bewitched. 


The Genii attack the Spirits of TRUTH 
and SCIENCE ; the latter removes his 
hat, and rays of light spring from his 
head, which dazzle and transfix the 
assailants. 


And the 


THE GENtI. The effect of medicine 
is a horrible thing! 

Neurosis. One thing is clear, we 
can never enter ¢/#zs place to scatter 
disease. 


So ended the allegorical part of the 
dialogue. A few jocular phrases fol- 
lowed; but as they were crowded with 
puns and droll misapplications of names 
of persons present, it is impossible to 
translate them. Another general dance, 
again in odd resemblance to a cancan, 
terminated the whole. Author and ac- 
tor were rewarded with vigorous cheers. 
Our blue handkerchiefs were flung by 
dozens, as bouquets might elsewhere 
be flung, upon the stage. Did I men- 
tion the blue handkerchiefs before ? 
Ah, well, I should have said that, upon 
entering, each guest was presented 
a neat square half-yard of linen cloth 
with appropriate inscriptions of wel- 
come in various languages worked 
into the fabric. Dr. Matsumoto effer- 
vesced with good-humor like a freshly 
poured glass of his own eulogized beer. 
Everybody was in raptures, and it 
seemed as if nothing could add to the 
universal contentment, when lo! the 
door flew open, and a procession of 
servants appeared, bringing richly 
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stored trays of food, this time prepared 
according to the orthodox Japanese 
methods. What more could be needed ? 
This was the climax, and before the 
chop-sticks were broken apart * for the 


* Jn the best Japanese houses, the chop-sticks are 
united, at the beginning of a feast, like a couple of 
matches. ‘This is to show that they have not before 
been used, and partly, perhaps, to satisfy that de- 
structive element in human nature which, even in 
moments of convivial anticipation, experiences a sat- 
isfaction in raptures so trivial as that of a bit of 
bifurcated shingle. 
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impending ceremony we, the people of 
the United States, took hasty leave and 
vanished from the scene. And as we 
rode leisurely back in the moonlight to 
our distant homes, I think we both 
agreed that in no other place could we, 
at least, have passed our New-Year’s 
day of 1871 with such hearty and novel 
enjoyment, or ina manner more signifi- 
cant to us of that cultivated develop- 
ment the progress of which in this land 
it is our constant pleasure to applaud. 
ap = ape of 
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IN FIVE PARTS: PART FIFTH. 


IX. 


ORA frequently wondered in after 

years how that Sunday afternoon 
had worked itself away; how, through 
the tumult of amazement and grief, de- 
cision, illumination, action had finally 
come. She had disembarrassed her- 
self of a vague attempt of Mrs. Keith’s 
towards some compensatory caress, and 
making her way half blindly to her own 
room, had sat down face to face with 
her trouble. Here, if ever, was thun- 
der from a clear sky. Her friend’s dis- 
closure took time to swell to its full 
magnitude; for an hour she sat, half 
stunned, seeming to see it climb heav- 
en-high and glare upon her like some 
monstrous blighting sun. Then at last 
she broke into a cry and wept. For 
an hour she poured out her tears; the 
ample flood seemed to purge and un- 
choke the channel of thought. Her 
immense pain gushed and filtered 
through her heart and passed out in 
shuddering sobs. The whole face of 
things was hideously altered ; a sudden 
chasm had yawned in that backward 
outlook of her life which had seemed 
to command the very headspring of 
domestic security. Between the world 
and her, much might happen ; between 
her and Roger, nothing! She felt hor- 
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ribly deluded and injured; the sense 
of suffered wrong absorbed for the time 
the thought of wrong inflicted. She 
was too weak for indignation, but she 
overflowed with a tenderness of re- 
proach which contained the purest es- 
sence of resentment. That Roger, 
whom all these years she had fancied 
as simple as charity, should have 
been as double as interest, should have 
played a part and laid a train, that she 
had been living in darkness, in illu- 
sion, on lies, was a sickening, torment- 
ing thought. The worst of the worst 
was, that she had been cheated of the 
chance to be really loyal. Why had 
he never told her that she wore a chain ? 
Why, when he took her, had he not 
drawn up his terms and made his bar- 
gain? She would have kept it, she 
would have taught herself to be his 
wife. Duty then would have been 
duty ; sentiment would have been sen- 
timent; her youth would not have 
been so wretchedly misspent. She 
would have surrendered her heart 
gladly in its youth ; doubtless it would 
have learned to beat to a decent and 
satisfied measure; but now it had 
throbbed to a finer music, a melody 
that would ring in her ears forever. 
But she had challenged conscience, 
poor girl, in retrospect; at the very 
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whisper of its name, it stood before 
her as a living fact. Suddenly, with 
an agonizing moral convulsion, she 
found herself dedicating her tears to 
her own wantof faith. She it was who 
had been cruel, cunning, heedless of a 
sacred obligation. The longer she 
gazed at the situation, the more with- 
out relief or issue it seemed to her; 
the more densely compounded of their 
common fatal want of wisdom. That 
out of it now, on her part, repentance 
and assent should spring, seemed as a 
birth of folly out of chaos. Was she to 
be startled back into a marriage which 
experience had overpassed? Yet what 
should she do? To be what she had 
been, and to be what Roger wished 
her to be, were now alike impossible. 
While she turned in her pain, longing 
somehow to act, Mrs. Keith knocked 
at the door. Nora repaired to the 
dressing-glass, to efface the traces of 
her tears; and while she stood there, 
she saw in her open dressing-case her 
last letter from her cousin. It supplied 
the thought she was vaguely groping 
for. By the time she had crossed the 
room and opened the door, she had 
welcomed and blessed this thought; 
and while she gravely shook her head 
in response to Mrs. Keith’s softly ur- 
gent, ‘Nora, dear, won’t you let me 
come to you?” she had passionately 
embraced it. “I had rather be alone,” 
she said; “I thank you very much.” 

It was nearly six o’clock; Mrs. 
Keith was dressed for the evening. It 
was her gracious practice on Sundays 
to dine with her mother-in-law. Nora 
knew, therefore, that if her companion 
accepted this present dismissal, she 
would be alone for several hours. 

“Can’t I do something for you?” 
Mrs. Keith inquired, soothingly. 

“ Nothing at all, thank you. You're 
very kind.” 

Mrs. Keith looked at her, wondering 
whether this was the irony of bit- 
ter grief; but a certain cold calmness 
in the young girl’s face, overlying her 
agitation, seemed to intimate that she 
had taken a wise resolve. And, in fact, 
Nora was now soaring sublime on the 
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wings of purpose, and viewed Mrs. 
Keith’s offence as a diminished fact. 
Mrs. Keith took her hands. “ Write 
him a line, my dear,” she gently ad- 
jured. 

Nora nodded. 
him a line.” 

«“ And when I come back, it will be 
all over?” 

“ Yes, —all over.” 

“God bless you, my dear.” And on 
this theological gracteuseté the two 
women kissed and separated. Nora 
returned to her dressing-case and read 
over her cousin’s letter. Its clear 
friendliness seemed to ring out audibly 
amid this appalling hush of the har- 
monies oflife. ‘I wish you might know 
a day’s friendliness or a day’s free- 
dom,— yours without question, with- 
out condition, and till death.” Here 
was the voice of nature, of appointed 
protection ; the sound of it aroused her 
early sense of native nearness to her 
cousin; had he been at hand she would 
have sought a wholesome refuge in his 
arms. She sat down at her writing- 
table, with her brow in her hands, light- 
headed with her passionate purpose, 
steadying herself to think. A day’s 
freedom had come at last; a lifetime’s 
freedom confronted her. For, as you 
will have guessed, immediate retro- 
cession and departure had imperiously 
prescribed themselves. Until this had 
taken place, there could be nothing but 
deeper trouble. On the old terms there 
could be no clearing up; she could 
speak to Roger again only in perfect in- 
dependence. She must throw off those 
suffocating bounties which had been 
meant to hold her to the service in 
which she had so miserably failed. Her 
failure now she felt no impulse to ques- 
tion, her decision no energy to revise. 
I shall have told my story ill if these 
things seem to lack logic. The fault lay 
deeper and dated from longer ago than 
her morning’s words of denial. Roger 
and she shared it between them ; it 
was a heavy burden for both. He had 
wondered, we may add, whether that 
lurking force which gave her the dig- 
nity that entranced him was humility 
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or pride. 
now ? 
She wrote her “line,” as she had 
promised Mrs. Keith, rapidly, without 
erasure ; then wrote another to Mrs. 
Keith, folded and directed them and 
laid them on her dressing-table. She 
remembered now, distinctly, that she 
had heard of a Sunday-evening train 
to New York. She hastened down 
stairs, found in a newspaper the rail- 
way advertisement, and learned that 
the train started at eight; satisfied 
herself, too, that the coast was clear of 
servants, and that she might depart un- 
questioned. She bade a gleeful fare- 
well to her borrowed possessions, vain 
bribes, ineffective lures. She ex- 
changed the dress she had worn to 
church for an old black silk one, put a 
few articles of the first necessity into a 
small travelling-bag, and emptied her 
purse of all save a few dollars. Then 
bonneted, shawled, veiled, with her 
bag in her hand, she went forth into 
the street. She would begin as she 
would have to proceed; she started 
for the station, savingly, on foot. 
Happily it was not far off; she reached 
it through the wintry darkness, out of 
breath, but in safety. She seemed to 
feel about her, as she went, the reck- 
less makeshift atmosphere of her child- 
hood. She was once more her father’s 
daughter. She bought her ticket and 
found a seat in the train without ad- 
venture ; with a sort of shame, in fact, 
that this great deed of hers should 
be so easy todo. But as the train rat- 
tled hideously through the long wake- 
ful hours of the night, difficuities came 
thickly ; in the mere oppression of her 
conscious purpose, in the keener vision 
at moments of Roger’s distress, in a 
vague dread of the great unknown into 
which she was rushing. But she could 
do no other,—no other; with this 
refrain she lulled her doubts. It was 
strange how, as the night elapsed and 
her heart-beats seemed to keep time 
to the crashing swing of the train, her 
pity grew for her friend. It would 
have been a vast relief to be able to 
hate him. Her undiminished affection, 
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forced back on her heart, swelled 
and rankled there tormentingly. But 
unable to hate Roger, she could at 
least abuse herself. Every fact of the 
last six years, in this new light, seemed 
to glow like a portent of that morning 
scene, and, in contrast, her own insen- 
sibility seemed to mantle with the 
duskiness of sin. She felt a passion- 
ate desire to redeem herself by work, — 
work of any kind, at any cost, —the 
harder, the humbler the better. Her 
music, she deemed, would have a mar- 
ketable value ; she would write to Miss 
Murray, her former teacher, and beg 
her to employ her or recommend her. 
Her lonely life would borrow some- 
thing of the dignity it so sadly needed 
from teaching scales to little girls in 
pinafores. Meanwhile George, George, 
was the word. She kept his letter 
clinched in her hand during half the 
journey. But among all these things 
she found time to think of one who was 
neither George nor Roger. Hubert 
Lawrence had wished in memorable 
accents that he had known her friend- 
less and helpless. She imagined now 
that her placid dependence had stirred 
his contempt. But for this, Ae might 
have cut the knot of her destiny. As 
she thought of him it seemed not mis- 
ery, but happiness, to be wandering 
forth alone. She wished he might 
see her sitting there in poverty; she 
wondered whether there was a chance 
of her meeting him in New York. She 
would tell him then that she under- 
stood and forgave him. What had 
seemed cruelty was in fact magnanim- 
ity; for, of course, he had learned 
Roger’s plan, and on this ground had 
renounced. She wondered whether she 
might properly let him know that she 
was free. 

Toward morning, weariness mas- 
tered her and she fell asleep. She 
was aroused by a great tumult and the 
stopping of the train. It had arrived. 
She found with dismay that, as it was 
but seven o’clock, she had two or three 
hours on her hands. George would 
hardly be at his place of business be- 
fore ten, and the interval seemed for- 
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midable. The dusk of a winter’s morn- 
ing lingered still, and increasd her 
trouble. But she followed her com- 
panions and stood in the street. Half 
a dozen hackmen attacked her; a face- 
tious gentleman, lighting a cigar, asked 
her if she wouldn’t take a carriage 
with him. 

She made her escape from the bus- 
tle and hurried along the street, pray- 
ing to be unnoticed. She told herself 
sternly that now her difficulties had 
begun and must be bravely faced ; 
but as she stood at the street-corner, 
beneath an unextinguished lamp, listen- 
ing to the nascent hum of the town, 
she felt a most unreasoned sinking of 
the heart. A Dutch grocer, behind 
her, was beginning to open his shop; 
an ash-barrel stood beside her, and 
while she lingered an old woman with 
a filthy bag on her back came and 
poked in it with a stick ; a policeman, 
muffled in a comforter, came lounging 
squarely along the pavement and took 
her slender measure with his hard offi- 
cial eye. What a hideous sordid 
world! She was afraid to do anything 
but walk and walk. Fortunately, in 
New York, in the upper region, it is 
impossible to lose one’s way ; and she 
knew that by keeping downward and 
to the right she would reach her ap- 
pointed refuge. The streets looked 
shabby and of ill-repute; the houses 
seemed mean and sinister. When, to 
fill her time, she stopped before the 
window of a small shop, the objects 
within seemed, in their ugliness, to 
mock at the delicate needs begotten 
of Roger’s teaching, and now come 
a-begging. At last she began to feel 
faint and hungry, for she had fasted 
since the previous morning. She ven- 
tured into an establishment which had 
Ladies Café inscribed in gilt letters on 
a blue tablet in the window, and justi- 
fied its title by an exhibition of stale 
pies and fly-blown festoons of tissue- 
paper. On her request, humbly pre- 
ferred, for a cup of tea, she was served 
staringly and condescendingly by a 
half-dressed young woman, with frowzy 
hair and tumid eyes. The tea was 
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bad, yet Nora swallowed it, not to com- 
plicate the situation. The young wo- 
man had come and sat down at her 
table, handled her travelling-bag, and 
asked a number of plain questions ; 
among others, if she would n’t like to 
go up and lie down. “I guess it’s a 
dollar,” said this person, to conclude her 
achievements, alluding to the cup of tea. 
Nora came afterwards to a square, in 
which was an enclosure containing 
trees, a frozen fountain, thawing fast, 
and benches. She went in and sat down 
on one of the benches. Several of the 
others were occupied by shabby men, 
sullen with fasting, with their hands 
thrust deep into their pockets, swing- 
ing their feet for warmth. She felt a 
faint fellowship in their grim idleness ; 
but the fact that they were all men and 
she the only woman, seemed to open 
out deeper depths in her loneliness. 
At last, when it was nine o’clock, she 
made her way to Tenth Avenue and 
to George’s address. It was a neigh- 
borhood of storehouses and lumber- 
yards, of wholesale traffic in articles 
she had never heard of, and of multi- 
tudinous carts, drawn up along the 
pavement. She found a large cheap- 
looking sign in black and white, — 
Franks and Fenton. Beneath it was 
an alley, and at the end of this alleya 
small office which seemed to commu- 
nicate with an extension of the precinct 
in the rear. The office was open; a 
small ragged boy was sweeping it with 
a broom. From him she learned that 
neither Franks nor Fenton had arrived, 
but that if she wanted, she might come 
in and wait. She sat down in a cor- 
ner, tremulous with conjecture, and 
scanned the room, trying to bridge 
over this dull interval with some palpa- 
ble memento of her cousin. But the 
desk, the stove, the iron safe, the chairs, 
the sordid ink-spotted walls, were as 
blank and impersonal as so many col- 
umns of figures. When at last the 
door opened and a man appeared, it 
was not Fenton, but, presumably, 
Franks. Mr. Franks was a_ small 
meagre man, with a whitish coloring, 
weak blue eyes and thin yellow whis- 
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kers, laboring apparently under a chron- 
ic form of that malady vulgarly known 
as the ‘fidgets,” the opening steps 
of Saint Vitus’s dance. He nodded, 
he stumbled, he jerked his arms and 
legs about with pitiful comicality. He 
had a huge protuberant forehead, such 
a forehead as would have done honor 
to a Goethe or a Newton; but poor 
Mr. Franks must have been at best a 
man of genius #zangzé. In other words, 
he was next door to a fool. He in- 
formed Nora, on learning her errand, 
that his partner (“pardner” he called 
it) was gone to Williamsburg on busi- 
ness, and would not return till noon ; 
meanwhile, was it anything e could 
do? Nora’s heart sank at this vision 
of comfort still deferred; but she 
thanked Mr. Franks, and begged leave 
to sit in her corner and wait. Her 
presence seemed to redouble his agita- 
tion ; she remained for an hour gazing 
in painful fascination at his grotesque 
shrugs and spasms, as he busied him- 
self at his desk. The Muse of ac- 
counts, for poor Mr. Frarks, was, in 
fact, not habitually a young woman, 
thrice beautiful with trouble, sitting so 
sensibly at his elbow. Nora wondered 
how George had come to marry his 
strength to such weakness; then she 
guessed that it was his need of capital 
that had discovered a secret affinity 
with Mr. Franks’s need of brains. The 
merciless intensity of thought begotten 
by her excitement suggested the dis- 
honorable color of this connection. 
From time to time Mr. Franks wheeled 
about in his chair and fixed her sol- 
emnly with his pallid glance, as if to 
offer her the privilege of telling him 
her story ; and on her failure to avail 
herself of it, turned back to his ledger 
with a little grunt of injury and a re- 
newal of his vacant nods and _ becks. 
As the morning wore away, various 
gentlemen of the kind designated as 
“ parties ” came in and demanded Fen- 
ton, quite over Mr. Franks’s restless 
head. Several of them sat awhile on 
tilted chairs, chewing their toothpicks, 
stroking their beards, and listening with 
a half-bored grin to what appeared to 
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be an intensely confidential exposition 
of Mr. Franks’s wrongs. One of them, 
as he departed, gave Nora a wink, as 
if toimply that the state of affairs be- 
tween the two members of the firm 
was so broad a joke that even a pretty 
young woman might enjoy it. At last, 
when they had been alone again for 
half an hour, Mr. Franks closed with a 
slap the great leathern flanks of his 
account-book, and sat a moment bury- 
ing his head in his arms. Then he 
suddenly rose and stood before the 
young girl “Mr. Fenton’s your 
cousin, Miss, you say,eh? Well, then, 
let me tell you that your cousin’s a 
rascal! I can prove it to you on them 
books! Where is my money, thirty 
thousand dollars that I put into this 
d—d humbug of a business? What 
is there to show for it? I’ve been 
made a fool of, —as if I wasn’t fool 
enough already.” The tears stood in 
his eyes, he stamped with the bitter- 
ness of his spite; and then thrusting 
his hat on his head and giving Nora’s 
amazement no time to reply, he darted 
out of the door and went up the alley. 
Nora saw him from the window, look- 
ing upand down the street. Suddenly, 
while he stood and while she looked, 
George came up. Mr. Franks’s fury 
seemed suddenly to evaporate; he 
received his companion’s hand-shake 
and nodded toward the office, as if to 
tell of Nora’s being there; while, to 
her surprise, George hereupon, with- 
out looking toward the window, turned 
back into the street. Ina few minutes, 
however, he reappeared alone, and in 
another moment he stood before her. 
“Well!” he cried; ‘‘here’s a sensa- 
tion 17? 

“George,” she said, “I’ve taken 
you at your word.” 

“My word? O yes!” cried George, 
bravely. 

She instantly perceived that he was 
changed, and not for the better. He 
looked older, he was better dressed 
and more prosperous ; but as Nora 
glanced at him, she felt that she had 
asked too much of her heart. In fact, 
George was the same George, only 
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more so, as the phrase is. The lapse 
of a year and a half had hammered 
him hard. His face had acquired the 
settled expression of a man turning 
over a hard bargain with cynical sus- 
picion. He looked at Nora from head 
to foot, and in a moment he had 
noted her simple dress and her pale 
face. “What on earth has happened ?” 
he asked, closing the door with a 
kick. 

Nora hesitated, feeling that, with 
words, tears might come. 

“ You’re sick,” he said, “or you will 
be? 

This horrible idea 
recall her self-control. 
Lawrence,” she said. 

“So 1 see!” said George, wavering 
between relish and disapproval. When, 
a few moments before, his partner had 
told him that a young lady was in the 
office, calling herself his cousin, he had 
straightway placed himself on his 
guard. The case was delicate ; so 
that, instead of immediately advancing, 
he had retreated behind a green baize 
door twenty yards off, had “ taken 
something,” and briskly meditated. 
She had taken him at his word: he 
knew that before she told him. But 
confound his word, if it came to this! 
It had been meant, not as an invitation 
to put herself under his care, but as a 
simple high-colored hint of his stand- 
ing claims. George, however, had a 
native sympathy with positive meas- 
ures; Nora evidently had engaged in 
one which, as such, might yield profit. 
“How do you stand?” he asked. 
“ Have you quarrelled ?” 

“Don’t call it a quarrel, George! 
He’s as kind, he’s kinder than ever!” 
Nora cried. “ But what do you think? 
He has asked me to marry him.” 

“Eh, my dear, I told you so!” 

“T didn’t believe you! I ought to 
have believed you. But it isn’t only 
that. It is that, years ago, he adopted 
me with that view. He brought me up 
for that purpose. He has done every- 
thing for me on that condition, I was 
to pay my debt and be his wife! I 
never dreamed of it. And now at last 
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that I’m a woman grown and he makes 
his demand, I can’t, I can’t!” 

“You can’t, eh? So you’ve left 
him!” 

“OF course I’ve left him. It was 
the only thing to do. It was give and 
take. I can’t give what he wants, nor 
can I give back all I have received. 
But I can refuse to take more.” 

Fenton sat on the edge of his desk, 
swinging his leg. He folded his arms 
and whistled a lively air, looking at 
Nora with a brightened eye. “TI see, 
I see,” he said. 

Telling her tale had deepened her 
color and added to her beauty. ‘So 
here I am,” she went on. “I know 
that I’m dreadfully alone, that I’m 
homeless and helpless. But it’s a 
heaven to living as I have lived. I 
have been content all these days, be- 
cause I thought I could content him. 
But we never understood each other. 
He has given me immeasurable happi- 
ness; 1 know that ; and he knows that 
I know it; don’t you think he knows, 
George?” she cried, eager even in her 
reserve. “I would have made him a 
sister, a friend. But I don’t expect you 
to understand all this. It’s enough 
that 1’m satisfied. I’m satisfied,” the 
poor girl repeated vehemently. ‘I’m 
not going into the heroics; you can 
trust me, George. I mean to earn my 
own living. I can teach; I’m a good 
musician; I want above all things to 
work. I shall look for some employ- 
ment without delay. All this time I 
might have been writing to Miss Mur- 
ray. But I was sick with impatience 
to see you. To come to you was the 
only thing I could do; but I sha’ n’t 
trouble you for long.” 

Fenton seemed to have but half 
caught the meaning of this impassioned 
statement, for simple admiration of her 
radiant purity of purpose was fast get- 
ting the better of his caution. He gave 
his knee a loud slap. ‘“ Nora,” he said, 
“you ’re a great girl!” 

For a moment she was silent and 
thoughtful. ‘ For heaven’s sake,” she 
cried at last, “say nothing to make 
me feel that I have done this thing 
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too easily, too proudly and recklessly ! 
Really, 1’m anything but brave. I’m 
full of doubts and fears.” 

“You’re beautiful; that’s one sure 
thing!” said Fenton. “I’d rather 
marry you than lose you. Poor Law- 
rence!” Nora turned away in silence 
and walked to the window, which grew 
to her eyes, for the moment, as the 
“olimmering square” of the poet. 
“T thought you loved him so!” he 
added, abruptly. Nora turned back 
with an effort and a blush. “If he 
were to come to you now,” he went on, 
“and go down on his knees and beg 
and plead and rave and all that sort of 
thing, would you still refuse him ?” 

She covered her face with her hands. 
“O George, George!” she cried. 

“ He'll follow you, of course. Hell 
not let you go so easily.” 

“Possibly; but I have begged him 
solemnly to let me take my way. Rog- 
er isn’t one to rave and rage. At all 
events, I shall refuse to see him now. 
A year hence, perhaps. His great 
desire will be, of course, that I don’t 
suffer. I sha’ n’t suffer.” 

“By Jove, not if I can help it!” 
cried Fenton, with warmth. Nora an- 
swered with a faint, grave smile, and 
stood looking at him, invoking by her 
helpless silence some act of high pro- 
tection. He colored beneath her glance 
with the pressure of his thoughts. 
They resolved themselves chiefly into 
the recurring question, ‘‘ What can be 
made of it?” While he was awaiting 
inspiration, he took refuge in a some- 
what inexpensive piece of gallantry. 
“ By the way, you must be hungry.” 

“No, I’m not hungry,” said Nora, 
“but I’m tired. You must find mea 
lodging — in some quiet hotel.” 

“O, you shall be quiet enough,” he 
answered ; but he insisted that unless, 
meanwhile, she took some dinner, he 
should have her ill on his hands. 
They quitted the office, and he hailed 
a hack, which drove them over to the 
upper Broadway region, where they 
were soon established in a well-ap- 
pointed restaurant. They made, how- 
ever, 00 very hearty meal. Nora’s 
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hunger of the morning had passed 
away in fever, and Fenton himself was, 
as he would have expressed it, off his 
feed. Nora’s head had begun to ache ; 
she had removed her bonnet, and sat 
facing him at their small table, leaning 
wearily against the wall, her plate neg- 
lected, her arms folded, her bright eyes 
expanded with her trouble and con- 
sulting the uncertain future. He noted 
narrowly her splendid gain of beauty 
since their parting; but more even 
than by this he was struck by her 
brave playing of her part, and by the 
purity and mystery of moral temper it 
implied. It belonged to a line of con- 
duct in which /e felt no commission to 
dabble; but in a creature of another 
sort he was free to admire these luxu- 
ries of conscience. In man or woman 
the capacity then and there to act was 
the thing he most relished. Nora had 
not faltered and wavered; she had 
chosen, and here she sat. He felt a 
sort of rage that he was not the manner 
of man for whom such a woman might 
so choose, and that his own temper was 
pitched in so much lower a key; foras 
he looked askance at her beautiful ab- 
sent eyes, he more than suspected that 
there was a positive as well as a nega- 
tive side to her refusal of her friend. 
To refuse Roger, favored as Roger 
was, her heart, at least, must have 
accepted another. It was love, and 
not indifference, that had pulled the 
wires of her adventure. Fenton, as 
we have intimated, was one who, when 
it suited him, could ride rough-shod to 
his mark. “ You’ve told me haif your 
story,” he said, ‘but your eyes tell the 
rest. You’ll not be Roger’s wife, but 
you ‘ll not die an old maid.” 

She started, and her utmost effort at 
self-control was unable to banish a 
beautiful guiltiness from her blush. 
“To what you can learn from my eyes 
you are welcome,” she said. ‘Though 
they may compromise me, they won’t 
any one else.” 

“My dear girl,” he said, “I relig- 
iously respect your secrets.” But, in 
truth, he only half respected them. 
Stirred as he was by her beauty and 
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by that sense of feminine appeal which 
to a man who retains aught of the gen- 
erosity of manhood is the most inspir- 
ing of all motives, he was keenly mor- 
tified by the feeling that her tenderness 
passed him by, barely touching him 
with the hem ofits garment. She was 
doing mighty fine things, but she was 
using him, her hard, shabby cousin, 
as a senseless stepping-stone. These 
reflections quickened his appreciation 
of her charm, but took the edge from 
his delicacy. As they rose to go, 
Nora, who in spite of her absent eyes 
had watched him well, felt that cousin- 
ship was but a name. George had 
been to her maturer vision a singular 
disappointment. His face, from the 
moment of their meeting, had given 
her warning to withdraw her trust. 
Was it she or he who had changed 
since that fervid youthful parting of 
sixteen months before? She, in the 
interval, had been refined by life; he 
had been vulgarized. She had seen 
the world. She had known better 
things and better men ; she had known 
Hubert, and, more than ever, she had 
known Roger. But as she drew on 
her gloves she reflected with horror 
that trouble was making her fastidious. 
She wished to be coarse and careless ; 
she wished that she might have eaten 
a heavy dinner, that she might enjoy 
taking George’s arm. And the slower 
flowed the current of her confidence, 
the softer dropped her words. “ Now, 
dear George,” she said, with a desper- 
ate attempt at a cheerful smile, “let 
me know where you mean to take 
me.” 

“Upon my soul, Nora,” he said, 
with a hard grin, “I feel as if I had a 
jewel I must lay in soft cotton. The 
thing is to find it soft enough.” With 
‘George himself, perhaps, she might 
vmmake terms; but she had a growing 
‘horror of his friends. Among them, 
probably, were the female correlatives 
.of the men who had come to chat with 
Mr. Franks. She prayed he might not 
treat her to company. “You see I 
want to do the pretty thing,” he went 
on. “I want to treat you, by Jove, 
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as I ’dtreat a queen! I can’t thrust 
you all alone into a hotel, and I can’t 
put up at one with you, —can 1?” 

“I’m not in a position now to be 
fastidious,” said Nora. “I sha’ n’t ob- 
ject to going alone.” 

“No, no!” he cried, with a flourish 
of his hand. “I’ll do for you what 
I’d do for my own sister. I’m not 
one of your pious boys, but I know the 
decencies. I live in the house of a 
lady who lets out rooms, —a very nice 
little woman ; she and I are great cro- 
nies; I’msure you’ll like her. She'll 
make you as snug as you ever were 
with our friend Roger! A female com- 
panion for a lonely girl is never amiss, 
you know. She’s a first-rate little wo- 
man. You’ll see!” 

Nora’s heart sank, but she assented. 
They re-entered their carriage, and a 
drive of moderate length brought them 
to a brown-stone dwelling of the third 
order of gentility, as one may say, sta- 
tioned in a cheap and serried row. In 
a few moments, in a small tawdry 
front parlor, Nora was introduced to 
George’s hostess, the nice little woman, 
Mrs. Paul by name. Nice enough she 
seemed, for Nora’s comfort. She was 
youngish and fair, plump and comely, 
with a commendable air of remote wid- 
owhood. She was a trifle too loving 
on short acquaintance, perhaps; but, 
after all, thought Nora, who was she 
now, to complain of that? When the 
two women had gone up stairs, Fenton 
put on his hat, —he could never medi- 
tate without it (he had written that last 
letter to Nora with his beaver resting 
on the bridge of his nose), —and paced 
slowly up and down the narrow entry, 
chewing the end of a cigar, with his 
hands in his pockets and his eyes on 
the ground. In ten minutes Mrs. Paul 
reappeared. ‘Well, sir,” she cried, 
“what does all this mean?” 

“Jt means money, if you'll not 
scream so loud,” he answered. “ Come 
in here.” They went into the parlor 
and remained there for a couple of 
hours with closed doors. At last Fen- 
ton came forth and left the house. He 
walked along the street, humming gen- 
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tly to himself. Dusk had fallen; he 
stopped beneath a lighted lamp at the 
corner, looked up and down a moment, 
and then exhaled a deep, an almost 
melancholy sigh. Having thus purged 
his conscience, he proceeded to busi- 
ness. He consulted his watch; it was 
five o’clock. An empty hack rolled 
by ; he called it and got in, breathing 
the motto of great spirits, “Confound 
the expense!” His business led him 
to visit successively several of the up- 
per hotels. Roger, he argued, starting 
immediately in pursuit of Nora, would 
have taken the first train from Boston, 
and would now have been more than 
an hour in town. Fenton could, of 
course, proceed only by probabilities ; 
but according to these, Roger was to 
be found at one of the establishments 
aforesaid. Fenton knew his New York, 
and, from what he knew of Roger, he 
believed him to be at the Brevoort 
House. Here, in fact, he found his 
name freshly registered. He would 
give him time, however; he would 
take time himself. He stretched his 
long legs awhile on one of the divans 
in the hall. At last Roger appeared, 
strolling gloomily down the corridor, 
with his eyes on the ground. For a 
moment Fenton scarcely recognized 
him. He was pale and grave ; distress 
had already made him haggard. Fen- 
ton observed that, as he passed, people 
stared at him. He walked slowly to 
the street door; whereupon Fenton, 
fearing he might lose him, followed 
him, and stood for a moment behind 
him. Roger turned suddenly, as if from 
an instinct of the other’s nearness, and 
the two faced each other. Those dumb 
eyes of Roger’s for once were eloquent. 
They glowed like living coals. 


ee 


The good lady who enjoyed the sin- 
ecure of being mother-in-law to Mrs. 
Keith passed’on that especial Sunday 
an exceptionally dull evening. Her 
son’s widow was oppressed and preoc- 
cupied, and took an early leave. Mrs. 
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Keith’s first question on reaching home 
was whether Nora had left her room. 
On learning that she had quitted the 
house alone, after dark, Mrs. Keith 
made her way, stirred by vague conjec- 
ture, to the empty chamber, where, of 
course, she speedily Jaid her hands on 
those two testamentary notes of which 
mention has been made. In a moment 
she had read the one addressed to her- 
self. Perturbed as she was, she yet 
could not repress an impulse of intelli- 
gent applause. Ah, how character plays 
the cards! how a fine girl’s very errors 
set her off! If Roger longed for Nora 
to-day, who could measure the morrow’s 
longing? He might enjoy, however, 
without waiting for the morrow, this 
refinement of desire. In spite of the 
late hour, Mrs. Keith repaired to his 
abode, armed with the other letter, 
deeming this, at such a moment, a 
more gracious course than to send for 
him. The letter Roger found to be 
brief but pregnant. ‘ Dear Roger,” it 
ran, “I learned this afternoon the se- 
cret of all these years, — too late for our 
happiness. I have been blind; you 
have been too forbearing, — generous 
where you should have been narrowly 
just. I never dreamed of what this 
day would bring. Now, I must leave 
you; I can do nothing else. This is 
no time to thank you for these years, 
but I shall live to do so yet. Dear 
Roger, get married, and send me your 
children to teach. I shall live by 
teaching. I have a family, you know ; 
I goto N. Y. to-night. I write this on 
my knees, imploring you to be happy. 
One of these days, when I have learned 
to be myself again, we shall be better 
friends than ever. I beg you solemnly 
not to follow me.” 

Mrs. Keith sat with her friend half 
the night in contemplation of this pro- 
digious fact. For the first time in her 
knowledge of him she saw Roger vio- 
lent, — violent with horror and self-cen- 
sure, and vain imprecation of circum- 
stance. But as the hours passed, she 
noted that effect of which she had had 
prevision: the intenser heat of his 
passion, the need to answer act with 
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act. He spoke of Nora with low- 
ered tones, with circumlocutions, as 
some old pagan of an unveiled goddess. 
Consistency is a jewel; Mrs. Keith 
maintained in the teeth of the event 
that she had given sound advice. “She 
"ll have you yet,” she said, “if you let 
her alone. Take her at her word, — 
don’t follow her. Let her knock against 
the world a little, and she Il make you 
a better wife for this very escapade.” 

This philosophy seemed to Roger too 
stoical by half; to sit at home and let 
Nora knock against the world was 
more than he could undertake. “ Wife 
or no wife,” he said, “I must bring her 
back. I’m responsible for her to 
Heaven. Good God! think of her afloat 
in that horrible city with that rascal of 
a half-cousin— her ‘family’ she calls 
him !—for a pilot!” He took, of 
course, the first train to New York. 
How to proceed, where to look, was 
a hard question; but to linger and 
waver was agony. He was haunted, 
as he went, with dreadful visions of 
what might have befallen her; it 
seemed to him that he had hated her 
till now. 

Fenton, as he recognized him, seemed 
a comfortable sight, in spite of his de- 
tested identity. He was better than 
uncertainty. “You have news for 
me!” Roger cried. “Where is she?” 

Fenton looked about him at his leis- 
ure, feeling, agreeably, that now he 
held the cards. “Gently,” he said. 
“Had n’t we better retire?” Upon 
which Roger, grasping his arm with 
grim devotion, led him to his own bed- 
room. “TI rather hit it,” George went 
on. “I’m not the fool you once tried 
to make me seem.” 

“Where is she,—tell me that!” 
Roger demanded. 

“ Allow me, dear sir,” said Fenton, 
settling himself in spacious vantage. 
“If I’ve come here to oblige you, you 
must let me take my own way. You 
don’t suppose I’ve rushed to meet you 
out of pure gratitude! I owe it to 
my cousin, in the first place, to say 
that I’ve come without her knowl- 
edge.” 
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“Tf you mean only to torture me,” 
Roger answered, “say so outright. Is 
she well? is she safe?” 

“Safe? the safest woman in the 
city, sir! A delightful home, maternal 
care!” 

Roger wondered whether Fenton was 
making horrible sport of his trouble ; 
he turned cold at the thought of mater- 
nal care of his providing. But he cau- 
tioned himself to lose nothing by arro- 
gance. “I thank you extremely for 
your kindness. Nothing remains but 
that I should see her.” 

“ Nothing indeed! You’re very 
considerate. You know that she par- 
ticularly objects to seeing you.” 

“Possibly! But that’s for her to 
say. I claim the right to take the re- 
fusal from her own lips.” 

Fenton looked at him with an impu- 
dent parody of compassion. ‘ Don’t 
you think you ’ve had refusals enough ? 
You must enjoy ’em!” 

Roger turned away with an impreca- 
tion, but he continued to swallow his 
impatience. “Mr. Fenton,” he said, 
“you have not come here, I know, to 
waste words, nor have I to waste tem- 
per. You see before you a desperate 
man. Come, make the most of me! 
I’m willing, I’m delighted, to be 
fleeced! You’ll help me, but not for 
nothing. Name your terms.” 

It is odd how ugly a face our pas- 
sions, our projects may wear, reflected 
in other minds, dressed out by other 
hands. Fenton scowled and flinched, 
all but repudiated. To save the situa- 
tion as far as possible, he swaggered. 
“Well, you see,” he answered, “my 
assistance is worth something. Let 
me explain how much. You'll not 
guess! I know your story; Nora has 
told me everything, — everything! We 
*ve had a great talk, I can tell you! 
Let me give you a little hint of my 
story,—and excuse egotism! You 
proposed to her; she refused you. 
You offered her money, luxury, a posi- 
tion. She knew you, she liked you 
enormously, yet she refused you flat! 
Now reflect on this.” 

There was something revolting to 
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Roger in seeing his adversary profan- 
ing these sacred mysteries; he pro- 
tested. “I Aave reflected, abundantly. 
You can tell me nothing. Her affec- 
tions,” he added, stiffly, to make an end 
of it, “ were pre-engaged.” 


“Exactly! You see how that com- 
plicates matters. Poor, dear little 
Nora!” And Fenton gave a twist to 


his mustache. “ Imagine, if you can, 
how a man placed as I am feels toward 
a woman, — toward “ke woman! Ifhe 
reciprocates, it’s love, it’s passion, 
it’s what you will, but it’s common 
enough! But when he doesn’t repay 
her in kind, when he can’t, poor devil, 
it’s —it’s—upon my word,” cried 
Fenton, slapping his knee, “it’s chiv- 
alry !” 

For some moments Roger failed to 
appreciate the astounding purport of 
these observations ; then, suddenly, it 
dawned upon him. “ Do I understand 
you,” he asked, in a voice gentle by 
force of wonder, “that yo are the 
man?” 

Fenton squared himself in his chair. 
“You ve: hit it, sir. I°%m the man,— 
the happy, the unhappy man. Damn 
it, sir, it’s not my fault!” 

Roger stood lost in tumultuous si- 
lence ; Fenton felt his eyes penetrating 
him to the core. “Excuse me,’ said 
Roger, at last, “if I suggest your giv- 
ing me some slight evidence of this 
extraordinary fact!” 

“Evidence? is n’t there evidence 
enough and to spare?) Whena young 
girl gives up home and friends and for- 
tune and —and reputation, and rushes 
out into the world to throw herself into 
a man’s arms, you may make a note of 
her preference, I think! But if you'll 
not take my word, you may leave it! I 
may look at the matter once too often, 
let me tell you! I admire Nora with 
all my heart; I worship the ground 
she treads on; but I confess I’m afraid 
of her; she’s too good for me; she 
was meant for a finer gentleman than 
I! By which I don’t mean you, of ne- 
cessity. But you have been good to 
her, and you have a claim. It has been 
cancelled, in a measure ; but you wish 
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to re-establish it. Now you see that I 
stand in your way; that if I hada mind 
to, I might stand there forever! Hang 
it, sir, I’m playing the part of a saint. 
I have but a word to say to settle my 
case, and yours too! But I have my 
eye on a lady neither so young nor so 
pretty as my cousin, but whom I can 
marry with a better conscience, for 
she expects no more than I can give 
her. Nevertheless, I don’t answer for 
myself. A man isn’t a saint by the 
week! Talk about conscience when 
a beautiful girl sits gazing at you 
through a mist of tears! O, you have 
yourself to thank for it all! A year 
and a half ago, if you had n’t treated 
me like a sharper, Nora would have 
been content to treat me like a cousin. 
But women have a fancy for an outlaw. 
You turned me out of doors, and Nora’s 
heart went with me. It has followed 
me ever since. Here I sit with my 
ugly face and hold itin my hand. As 
I say, I don’t quite know what to do 
with it. You propose an arrangement, 
I inquire your terms. A man loved is 
a man listened to. If I were to say to 
Nora to-morrow, ‘ My dear girl, you’ve 
made a mistake. You’re ina false po- 
sition. Go back to Mr. Lawrence di- 
rectly, and then well talk about it!’ 
she’d look at me a moment with those 
eyes of hers, she’d sigh, she ’d gather 
herself up like a queen on trial for 
treason, remanded to prison, — and 
she ’d march to your door. Once she’s 
within it, it’s your own affair. That’s 
what Icando. Now what can you do? 
Come, something handsome!” 

Fenton spoke loud and fast, as if to 
deepen and outstrip possible self-con- 
tempt. Roger listened amazedly to this 
prodigious tissue of falsity, impudence 
and greed, and at last, as Fenton 
paused, and he seemed to see Nora’s 
image blushing piteously beneath this 
heavy mantle of dishonor, his disgust 
broke forth. “Upon my word, sir,” 
he cried, “you go too far; you ask 
too much. Nora in love with you, — 
you who have n’t the grace even to lie 
decently! Tell me she’s ill, she’s 
lost, she’s dead ; but don’t tell me she 
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can fancy you for a moment an honest 
man!” 

Fenton rose and stood for a moment, 
glaring with anger at his vain self- 
exposure. For an instant, Roger ex- 
pected a tussle. But Fenton deemed 
that he could deal harder vengeance 
than by his fists. “Very good!” he 
cried. “ You’ve chosen. I don’t mind 
your words ; you’re a fool at best, and 
of course you’re twenty times a fool 
when you’re put out by a disagreeable 
truth. But you’re not such a fool, I 
guess, as not to repent!” And Fenton 
made a rather braver exit than you 
might have expected. 

Roger’s recent vigil with Mrs. Keith 
had been hideous enough ; but he was 
yet to learn that a sleepless night may 
contain deeper possibilities of suffering. 
He had flung back Fenton’s words, but 
they returned to the charge. When 
once the gate is opened to self-torture, 
the whole army of fiends files in. Be- 
fore morning he had fairly out-Fen- 
toned Fenton. There he tossed, him- 
self a living instance, if need were, of 
the furious irresponsibility of passion ; 
loving in the teeth of reason, of hope, of 
justice almost, in blind obedience to a 
reckless personal need. Why, if Azs 
passion scorned counsel, was Nora’s 
bound to take it? We love as we 
must, not as we should; and she, poor 
girl, had bowed to the common law. 
In the morning he slept awhile for 
weariness, but he awoke to a world of 
agitation. If Fenton’s tale was true, 
and if, at Mrs. Keith’s instigation, his 
own suspicions had done Hubert wrong, 
he would go to Hubert, pour out his 
woes, and demand aid and comfort. 
He must move to find rest. Hubert’s 
lodging was high up town; Roger 
started on foot. The weather was per- 
fect; one of those happy days of Feb- 
ruary which seem to snatch a mood 
from May,—a day when any sorrow 
is twice a sorrow. All winter was 
a-melting ; you heard on all sides, in the 
still sunshine, the raising of windows; 
on the edges of opposing house-tops 
rested a vault of vernal blue. Where 
was she hidden, in the vast bright 
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city? Hideous seemed the streets and 
houses and crowds which made gross 
distance of their nearness. He would 
have beggared himself for the sound 
of her voice, though her words might 
damn him. When at last he reached 
Hubert’s dwelling a sudden sense of 
all that he risked checked his steps. 
Hubert, after all, and Hubert alone, was 
a possible rival, and it would be sad 
work to put the torchin his hands! So 
he turned heavily back to the Fifth 
Avenue and kept his way to the Park. 
Here, for some time he walked about, 
heeding, feeling, seeing nothing but that 
garish nature mocked his unsunned 
soul. At last he sat down on a bench. 
The delicious mildness of the air almost 
sickened him. It was some time be- 
fore he perceived through the mist of 
his thoughts that two ladies had de- 
scended from a carriage hard by, and 
were approaching his bench, — the only 
one near at hand. One of these ladies 
was of great age and evidently infirm ; 
she came slowly, leaning on her com- 
panion’s arm; she wore a green shade 
over her eyes. The younger lady, who 
was in the prime of youth and beauty, 
supported her friend with peculiar ten- 
derness. As Roger rose to give 
them place, he dimly observed on the 
young lady’s face a movement of recog- 
nition, a smile,—the smile of Miss 
Sandys! Blushing slightly, she frankly 
greeted him. He met her with the 
best grace at his command, and felt her 
eyes, as he spoke, scanning the trouble 
in his aspect. ‘ There is no need of 
my introducing you to my aunt,” she 
said. ‘She has lost her hearing, and 
her only pleasure is to bask in the 
sun.” She turned and helped this ven- 
erable invalid to settle herself on the 
bench, put a shawl about her, and sat- 
isfied her feeble needs with filial soli- 
citude. At the end of ten minutes of 
commonplace talk, relieved however 
by certain mutual glances of a subtler 
complexion, Roger felt the presence 
of this fine woman closing about him 
like some softer moral climate. At 
last these sympathetic eye-beams re- 
solved themselves, on Miss Sandys’s 
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part, into speech. “You ’re either 
very unwell, Mr. Lawrence, or very 
unhappy.” 

Roger hesitated an instant, under 
the empire of that stubborn aversion to 
complaint which, in his character, was 
half modesty and half philosophy. But 
Miss Sandys seemed to sit there ey- 
ing him so like some Muse of friend- 
ship that he answered simply, “ I’m 
unhappy !” 

“]T was afraid it would come!” said 
Miss Sandys. ‘It seemed to me when 
we met, a year ago, that your spirits 
were too good for this life. You know 
you told me something which gives 
me the right—I was going to say, to 
be interested; let me say, at least, to 
be compassionate.” 

“JT hardly remember what I told 
you. I only know that I admired you 
to a degree which may very well have 
loosened my tongue.” 

“O, it was about the charms of an- 
other you spoke! You told me about 
the young girl to whom you had de- 
voted yourself.” 

“JT was dreaming then; now I’m 
awake!” Roger hung his head and 
poked the ground with his stick. Sud- 
denly he looked up, and she saw that 
his eyes were filled with tears. “O 
Miss Sandys,” he cried, “ you ’ve 
stirred deep waters! Don’t question 
me. I’m ridiculous with disappoint- 
ment and sorrow!” 

She gently laid her hand on his arm. 
“Let me hear it all! I assure you I 
can’t go away and leave you sitting 
here the same image of suicidal despair 
I found you.” 

Thus urged, Roger told his story. 
In the clear still air of her attention, it 
seemed to assume to his own vision a 
larger and more palpable outline. As 
he talked, he worked off the superficial 
disorder of his grief. He was forcibly 
struck, for the first time, with his own 
great charity ; the silent respect of his 
companion’s gaze seemed to attest it. 
When he came to speak of this dark 
contingency of Nora’s love for her 
cousin, he threw himself frankly upon 
Miss Sandys’s pity, upon her wisdom. 
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“Ts such a thing possible?” he asked. 
“Do you believe it?” 

She raised her eyebrows. ‘“ You 
must remember that I know neither 
Miss Lambert nor her kinsman. I can 
hardly risk a judgment; I can only 
say this, that the general effect of 
your story is to diminish my esteem 
for women, to elevate my opinion of 
men.” 

“O, except Nora on one side, and 
Fenton on the other! Nora’s an an- 
gel!” 

Miss Sandys gave a vexed smile. 
“Possibly! You’re a man, and you 
ought to have loved a woman. Angels 
have a good conscience guaranteed 
them ; they may do what they please! 
If I should except any one, it would be 
Mr. Hubert Lawrence. I met him the 
other evening.” 

“You think it’s Hubert then?” 
Roger demanded mournfully. 

Miss Sandys broke into a warm 
laugh which seemed to Roger to sound 
the emancipation of his puzzled spirit. 
“For an angel, Miss Lambert has n’t 
lost her time on earth! But don’t ask 
me for advice, Mr. Lawrence ; at least 
not now and here. Come and see me 
to-morrow, or this evening. Don’t re- 
gret having spoken ; you may believe 
at least that the burden of your grief 
is shared. It was too miserable that 
at such a time you should be sitting 
here alone, feeding upon your own 
heart.” 

These seemed to Roger rich words ; 
they lost nothing on the speaker’s lips. 
She was indeed admirably beautiful ; 
her face, softened by intelligent pity, 
was lighted by a gleam of tender irony 
of his patience. Was he, after all, 
stupidly patient, ignobly fond? There 
was in Miss Sandys something singu- 
larly assured and complete. Nora, in 
momentary contrast, seemed a flighty 
school- girl. He looked about him, 
vaguely invoking the bright empty air, 
longing for rest, yet dreading forfeiture. 
He left his place and strolled across 
the dull-colored turf. At the base of a 
tree, on its little bed of sparse raw ver- 
dure, he suddenly spied the first violet 
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of the year. He stooped and picked 
it; its mild firm tint was the color of 
friendship. He brought it back to Miss 
Sandys, who now had risen with her 
companion and was preparing to re- 
turn to the carriage. He silently of- 
fered her the violet, —a mere pin’s 
head of bloom; a passionate throb of 
his heart had told him that this was all 
he could offer her. She took it with a 
sober smile ; it seemed pale beneath 
her deep eyes. ‘We shall see you 
again ?” she said. 

Roger felt himself blushing to his 
brows. He had a vision on either 
hand of an offered cup, — the deep-hued 
wine of illusion, — the bitter draught of 
constancy. A certain passionate in- 
stinct answered, — an instinct deeper 
than his wisdom, his reason, his  vir- 
tue, — deep as his love. ‘* Not now,” 
he said. ‘A year hence!” 

Miss Sandys turned away and stood 
for a full moment as motionless as 
some sculptured statue of renunciation. 
Then, passing her arm caressingly 
round her companion, “ Come, dear 
aunt,” she murmured ; “we must go.” 
This little address to the stone-deaf 
dame was her single tribute to confu- 
sion. Roger walked with the ladies to 
their carriage and silently helped them 
to enter it. He noted the affectionate 
tact with which Miss Sandys adjusted 
her movements to those of her com- 
panion. When he lifted his hat, his 
friend bowed, as he fancied, with an 
air of redoubled compassion. She had 
but imagined his prior loss, — she knew 
his present one! ‘“ Ah, she would 
make a wife!” he said, as the carriage 
rolled away. He stood watching it 
for some minutes; then, as it wheeled 
round a turn, he was seized with a 
deeper, sorer sense of his impotent 
idleness. He would go to Hubert to 
accuse him, if not to appeal to him. 


XI. 


Nora, relieved of her hostess’s com- 
pany, turned the key in her door and 
went through certain motions me- 
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chanically suggestive of her being at 
rest and satisfied. She unpacked her 
little bag and repaired her disordered 
toilet. She took out her writing-mate- 
rials and prepared to compose a letter 
to Miss Murray. But she had not 
written many words before she lapsed 
into sombre thought. Now that she 
had seen George again and judged 
him, she was coming rapidly to feel 
that to have exchanged Roger’s care 
for his care was, for the time, to have 
outraged Roger. It may have been 
needful, but it was none the less a 
revolting need. But it should pass 
quickly! She took refuge again in 
her letter and begged for an immediate 
reply. From time to time, as she 
wrote, she heard a step in the house, 
which she supposed to be George’s ; 
it somehow quickened her pen and the 
ardor of her petition. This was just fin- 
ished when Mrs. Paul reappeared, bear- 
ing a salver charged with tea and toast, 
—a gracious attention, which Nora 
was unable to repudiate. The lady 
took advantage of it to open a conver- 
sation. Mrs. Paul’s overtures, as well 
as her tea and toast, were the result of 
her close conference with Fenton; but 
though his instructions had made a 
very pretty show as he laid them down, 
they dwindled sensibly in the vivid 
glare of Nora’s mistrust. Mrs. Paul, 
nevertheless, seated herself bravely 
on the bed and rubbed her plump 
pretty hands like the best little woman 
in the world. But the more Nora 
looked at her, the less she liked her. 
At the end of five minutes she had 
conceived a horror of her. It seemed 
to her that she had met just such 
women in reports of criminal trials. 
She had wondered what the heroines 
of these tragedies were like. Why, 
like Mrs. Paul, of course! They had 
her comely stony face, her false smile, 
her little tulle cap, which seemed for- 
ever to discredit coquetry. And here, 
in her person, sat the whole sinister 
sisterhood on Nora’s bed, calling the 
young girl “ my dear,” wanting to take 
her hand and draw her out! Witha 
defiant flourish, Nora addressed her 
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letter with Miss Murray’s honest title: 
“T should like to have this posted, 
please,” she said. 

“ Give it to me, my dear; I llattend 
to it,” said Mrs. Paul; and straight- 
way read the address. “I suppose 
this is your old schoolmistress. Mr. 
Fenton told me all about it.’ Then, 
after turning the letter for a moment, 
“Keep it over a day!” 

“ Not an hour,” said Nora, with de- 
cision. ‘ My time is precious.” 

“Why, my dear,” cried Mrs. Paul, 
“we shall be delighted to keep youa 
month.” 

“Youre very good. You know I’ve 
my living to make.” 

“Don’t talk about that! I make 
my living, —1 know what it means! 
Come, let me talk to you as a friend. 
Don’t go too far. Suppose, now, you 
repent? Six months hence, it may be 
too late. If you leave him lamenting 
too long, he ’ll marry the first pretty 
girl he sees. They always do,—a 
man refused is just like a widower. 
They ’re not so faithful as the widows ! 
But let me tell you it’s not every girl 
that gets such a chance; if I ’d had 
it, I would n’t have split hairs! Hell 
love you the better, you see, for your 
having led him a little dance. But he 
must n’t dance too long! Excuse my 
breaking out this way; but Mr. Fen- 
ton and I, you see, are great friends, 
and I feel as if his cousin was my cous- 
in. Take back this letter and give me 
just one word to post, — Come / Poor 
little man! You must have a high 
opinion of men, my dear, to think you 
had n’t drawn a prize!” 

If Roger had wished for a proof that 
sentiment survived in Nora’s mind, he 
would have found it in the disgust she 
felt at hearing Mrs. Paul undertake his 
case. She colored with her sense of 
the defilement of sacred things. George, 
surely, for an hour, at least, might have 
kept her story intact. “ Really, mad- 
am,” she answered, “I can’t discuss 
this matter. I’m extremely obliged to 
you.” But Mrs. Paul was not to be 
so easily baffled. Poor Roger, roaming 
helpless and hopeless, would have 
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been amazed to hear how warmly his 
cause was a-pleading. Nora, of course, 
made no attempt to argue the case. 
She waited till the lady had exhausted 
her eloquence, and then, “I’m a very 
obstinate person,” she said ; ‘you waste 
your words. If you go any further I 
shall feel persecuted.” And she rose, 
to signify that Mrs. Paul might do like- 
wise. Mrs. Paul took the hint, but in 
an instant she had turned about the 
hard reverse of her fair face, in which 
defeated self-interest smirked horribly. 
“Bah! you ’re a silly girl!” she cried ; 
and swept out of the room. Nora, af- 
ter this, determined to avoid a second 
interview with George. Her bad head- 
ache furnished a sufficient pretext for 
escaping it. Half an hour later he 
knocked at her door, quite too loudly, 
she thought, for good taste. When 
she opened it, he stood there, excited, 
angry, ill-disposed. “I’m sorry you 
’re ill,’ he said; “but a night’s rest 
will put you right. I’ve seen Roger.” 

“Roger! he’s here?” 

“Yes, he’s here. But he don’t know 
where you are. Thank the Lord you 
left him! he’s a brute!” Nora would 
fain have learned more, — whether he 
was angry, whether he was suffering, 
whether he had asked to see her; but 
at these words she shut the door in 
her cousin’s face. She hardly dared 
think of what offered impertinence this 
outbreak of Fenton’s was the rebound. 
Her night’s rest brought little comfort. 
Time seemed not to cancel her disturb- 
ing thoughts, but to multiply them. 
She wondered whether Roger had sup- 
posed George to be her appointed me- 
diator, and asked herself whether it 
was not her duty to see him once again 
and bid him a respectfully personal fare- 
well. It was a long time after she rose 
before she could bring herself to leave 
her room. She had a vague hope that 
if she delayed, her companions might 
have gone out. But in the dining-room, 
in spite of the late hour, she found 
George gallantly awaiting her. He had 
apparently had the discretion to dismiss 
Mrs. Paul to the background, and apol- 
ogized for her absence by saying that 
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she had breakfasted long since and had 
gone to market. He seemed to have 
slept off his wrath and was full of broth- 
erly donhomze. “ I suppose you ’ll want 
to know about Roger,” he said, when 
they were seated at breakfast. “He 
had followed you directly, in spite of 
your solemn request; but not out of 
pure affection, I think. The little 
man’s mad. He expects you to back 
down and come to him on your knees, 
—beg his pardon and promise never 
to do it again. Pretty terms to marry 
a man on, for a woman of spirit! 
But he does n’t know his woman, does 
he, Nora? Do you know what he in- 
timated? indeed, he came right out 
with it! That you and I want to make 
a match! That you’re in love with 
me, Miss, and ran away to marry me. 
That we expected him to forgive us 
and endow us with a pile of money. 
But he ’ll not forgive us,—not he! 
We may starve, we and our brats, be- 
fore he looks at us. Much obliged! 
We shall thrive, for many a year, as 
brother and sister, sha’ n’t we, Nora? 
and need neither his money nor his 
pardon!” 

In reply to this speech, Nora sat 
staring in pale amazement. ‘“ Roger 
thought,” she at last found words to 
say, “that it was to marry you I re- 
fused him,—to marry you I came to 
New York?” 

Fenton, with seven-and-twenty years 
of impudence at his back, had received 
in his day snubs and shocks of various 
shades of intensity ; but he had never 
felt in his face so chilling a blast of 
reprobation as this cold disgust of 
Nora’s. We know that the scorn of a 
lovely woman makes cowards brave ; 
it may do something towards making 
knaves honest men. “ Upon my word, 
my dear,” he cried, “I’m sorry I hurt 
your feelings. It’s rough, but it’s 
so!” 

Nora wished in after years she had 
been able to laugh at this disclosure ; 
to pretend, at least, to a mirth she so 
little felt. But she remained almost 
sternly silent, with her eyes on her 
plate, stirring her tea. Roger, mean- 
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while, was walking about under this 
miserable error! Let him think any- 
thing but that! “What did you re- 
ply,” she asked, “ to this — to this — ” 

“To this handsome compliment? I 
replied that I only wished it were true ; 
but that I feared I had no such luck! 
Upon which he told me to go to the 
Devil—in a tone which implied that 
he didn’t much care if you went with 
me," 

Nora listened to this speech in scep- 
tical silence. ‘‘ Where is Roger?” 
she asked at last. 

Fenton shot her a glance of harsh 
mistrust. ‘ Where is he? What do 
you want to know that for?” 

“Where is he, please?” she sim- 
ply repeated. And then, suddenly, she 
wondered how and where it was the 
two men had happened to meet. 
‘“*Where did you find him?” she went 
on. “ How did it happen?” 

Fenton drained his cup of tea at one 
long gulp before he answered. ‘ My 
dear Nora,” he said, “it’s all very well 
to be modest, it’s all very well to be 
proud; but take care you’re not un- 
grateful! I went purposely to look 
him up. I was convinced he would 
have followed you,—as I supposed, 
to beg and beg and beg again. I 
wanted to say to him, ‘She’s safe, 
she’s happy, she’s in the best hands. 
Don’t waste your time, your words, 
your hopes. Give her rope. Go quiet- 
ly home and leave things to me. If 
she turns homesick, I Il let you know.’ 
You see I’m frank, Nora; that’s what 
I meant to say. But I was received 
with this broadside. I found a perfect 
bluster of injured vanity. ‘ You’re her 
lover, she’s your mistress, and be d—d 
to both of you!’” ; 

That George lied Nora did not dis- 
tinctly say to herself, for she lacked 
practice in this range of incrimination. 
But she as little said to herself that 
this could be the truth. ‘I’m not un- 
grateful,” she answered, firmly. “ But 
where was it ?” 

At this, George pushed back his 
chair. “ Where— where? Don’t you 
believe me? Do you want to go and 
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ask him if it’s true? What are you, 
anyway? Nora, who are you, where 
are you? Have you put yourself into 
my hands or not?” A certain manly 
indignation was now kindled in his 
breast; he was equally angry with 
Roger, with Nora, and with himself; 
fate had offered him an overdose of 
contumely, and he felt a reckless, sav- 
age impulse to wring from the occa- 
sion that compliment to his force which 
had been so rudely denied to his deli- 
cacy. “Are you using me simply as 
a vulgar tool? Don’t you care for me 
the least little bit? Let me suggest 
that for a girl in your — your ambigu- 
ous position, you are too proud, by 
several shades. Don’t go back to 
Roger in a hurry! You’re not the 
unspotted maiden you were but two 
short days ago. Whoam I, what am 
I, to the people whose opinion you 
care for? <A very low fellow, madam ; 
and yet with me you’ve gone far to 
cast your lot. If you’re not prepared 
to do more, you should have done less. 
Nora, Nora,” he went on, breaking into 
a vein none the less revolting for being 
more ardent, “I confess I don’t un- 
derstand you! But the more you puz- 
zle me the more you fascinate me; and 
the less you like me the more I love 
you. What has there been, anyway, 
between you and Lawrence? Hang 
me if I can understand! Are you an 
angel of purity, or are you the most 
audacious of flirts ?” 

She had risen before he had gone 
far. “Spare me,” she said, “the ne- 
cessity of hearing your opinions or 
answering your questions. Be a gen- 
tleman! Tell me, I once more beg of 
you, where Roger is to be found ?” 

“Be a gentleman!” was a galling 
touch. He had gone too far to be a 
gentleman; but in so far as a man 
means a bully, he might still be a man. 
He placed himself before the door. “I 
refuse the information,” he said. “I 
don’t mean to have been played with, 
to have been buffeted hither by Roger 
and thither by you! I mean to make 
something out of all this. I mean 
to request you to remain quietly in 
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this room. Mrs. Paul will keep you 
company. You didn’t treat her over- 
well, yesterday ; but, in her way, she’s 
quite as strong as you. Meanwhile 
I shall go to our friend. ‘She’s locked 
up tight,’ Ill say; ‘she’s as good as 
in jail. Give me five thousand dollars 
and I'll let her out.’ Of course he'll 
drop a hint of the law. ‘0, the law! 
not so fast. Two can play at that 
game. Go toa magistrate and present 
your case. I’ll go straight to the ‘ Her- 
ald’ office and demand a special re- 
porter and the very biggest headings. 
That will rather take the bloom off 
your meeting.” The public don’t mind 
details, Nora ; it looks at things in the 
gross; and the gross here ¢s gross, for 
you / It won’t hurt me!” 

“ Heaven forgive you!’’? murmured 
Nora, for all response to this explo- 
sion. It made a hideous whirl about 
her; but she felt that to advance in 
the face of it was her best safety. It 
sickened rather than frightened her. 
She went to the door. “ Let me 
pass!” she said. 

Fenton stood motionless, leaning his 
head against the door, with his eyes 
closed. She faced him a moment, 
looking at him intently. He seemed 
hideous. “Coward!” she cried. He 
opened his eyes at the sound; for an 
instant they met hers; then a burn- 
ing blush blazed out strangely on his 
dead complexion ; he strode past her, 
dropped into a chair and buried his 
face in his hands. “O God!” he 
cried. “I’m an ass!” 

Nora made it the work of a single 
moment to reach her own room and 
fling on her bonnet and shawl, of 
another to descend to the hall door. 
Once in the street, she never stopped 
running till she had turned a corner 
and put the house out of sight. She 
went far, hurried along by the ecstasy 
of relief and escape, and it was some 
time before she perceived that this 
was but half the question, and that she 
was now quite without refuge. Thrust- 
ing her hand into her pocket to feel for 
her purse, she found that she had left 
itin her room. Stunned and sickened 
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as she was already, it can hardly be 
said that the discovery added to her 
grief. She was being precipitated to- 
ward a great decision ; sooner or later 
made little difference. The thought 
of seeing Hubert Lawrence now filled 
her soul. That, after what had passed 
between them, she should so sorely 
need help, and yet not turn to him, 
seemed as great an outrage against his 
professions as it was an impossibility 
to her own heart. Reserve, prudence, 
mistrust, had melted away; she was 
conscious only of her trouble, of his 
ardor, and of their nearness. His ad- 
dress she well remembered, and she 
neither paused nor faltered. To say 
even that she reflected would be to 
speak amiss, for her longing and her 
haste were one. Between them both, 
you may believe, it was with a beating 
heart that she reached his door. The 
servant admitted her without visible 
surprise (for Nora wore, as she con- 
ceived, the air of some needy parish- 
joner), and ushered her into the little 
sitting-room which, with an adjoining 
chamber, constituted his apartments. 
As she crossed the threshold, she per- 
ceived, with something of regret and 
relief, that he was not alone. He was 
sitting somewhat stiffly, with folded 
arms, facing the window, near which, 
before an easel, stood a long-haired 
gentleman of foreign and artistic as- 
pect, giving the finishing touches toa 
portrait in crayons. Hubert was in po- 
sition for a likeness of his handsome 
face. When Nora appeared, his hand- 
some face remained for a moment a 
blank; the next it turned most elo- 
quently pale. ‘Miss Lambert!” he 
cried. 

There was such a tremor in his 
voice tha‘ Nora felt that, for the mo- 
ment, she must have self-possession 
for both. “I interrupt you,” she said, 
with excessive deference. 

“We are just finishing!” Hubert 
answered. “It’s my portrait, you see. 
You must look at it.” The artist made 
way for her before the easel, laid down 
his implements, and took up his hat 
and gloves, She looked mechanically 
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at the picture, while Hubert accom- 
panied him to the door, and they talked 
awhile about another sitting and about 
a frame which was to be sent home. 
The portrait was clever, but superfi- 
cial; better looking at once, and worse 
looking than Hubert, — elegant, effemi- 
nate, and unreal. An impulse of wonder 
passed through her mind that she should 
happen just then to find him engaged 
in this odd self-reproduction. It was 
a different Hubert that turned and 
faced her as the door closed behind 
his companion, the real Hubert, with a 
vengeance! He had gained time ; but 
surprise, admiration, conjecture, a broad 
hint of dismay, wrought bright confu- 
sion on his brow. Nora had dropped 
into the chair vacated by the artist ; and 
as she sat there with clasped hands, 
she felt the young man reading the 
riddle of her shabby dress and her 
excited face. For him, too, she was 
the real Nora. Dismay began to pre- 
vail in his questioning eyes. He ad- 
vanced, pushed towards her the chair 
in which he had been posturing, and, 
as he seated himself, made a half- 
movement to offer his hand; but be- 
fore she could take it, he had begun to 
play with his watch-chain. “ Nora,” 
he asked, “ what is it ?”” 

What was it, indeed? What was 
her errand, and in what words could it 
be told? An utter weakness had taken 
possession of her, a sense of having 
reached the goal of her journey, the 
term of her strength. She dropped 
her eyes on her shabby skirt, and passed 
her hand over it with a gesture of elo- 
quent simplicity. “I’ve left Roger,” 
she said. 

Hubert made no answer, but his 
silence somehow seemed to fill the 
room. He sunk back in his chair, still 
looking at her with startled eyes. The 
fact intimidated him ; he was amazed 
and confused ; yet he felt he must say 
something, and in his confusion he 
uttered a gross absurdity: “Ah, with 
his consent ?” 

The sound of his voice was so grate- 
ful to her that, at first, she hardly 
heeded his words. “I’m alone,” she 
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added, “I’m free.” It was after she 
had spoken, as she saw him, growing, 
to his own sense, infinitely small in the 
large confidence of her gaze, rise ina 
perfect agony of impotence and stand 
before her, stupidly staring, that she 
felt he had neither taken her hand, 
nor dropped at her feet, nor divinely 
guessed her trouble; that, in fact, his 
very silence was a summons to tell her 
story and to justify herself. Her pres- 
ence there was either a rapture or a 
shame. Nora felt as if she had taken 
a jump, and was learning in mid-air that 
the distance was tenfold what she had 
imagined. It is strange how the 
hinging-point of great emotions may 
rest on an instant of time. These 
instants, however, seem as ages, viewed 
from within; and in such a reverber- 
ating moment Nora felt the spiritual 
substructure of a passion melting from 
beneath her feet, crumbling and crash- 
ing into the gulf on whose edge she 


stood. But her shame at least should 
be brief. She rose and bridged this 


dizzy chasm with some tragic counter- 
feit of a smile. “I’ve come— I’ve 
come —” she began and faltered. It 
was a vast pity some great actress had 
not been there to note upon the tablets 
of her art the light, all-elogquent tremor 
of tone with which she transposed her 
embarrassment into the petition, ‘Could 
you lend me a little money ?” 

Hubert was simply afraid of her. 
At his freest and bravest, he would 
have shrunk from being thus perempto- 
rily brought to the point; and as mat- 
ters stood, he felt all the more miser- 
ably paralyzed. For him, too, this was 
a vital moment. All his falsity, all his 
levity, all his egotism and sophism, 
seemed to crowd upon him and accuse 
him in deafening chorus ; he seemed, 
under some glaring blue sky, to stand 
in the public stocks for all his pleasant 
sins. It was with a vast sense of relief 
that he heard her ask this simple 
favor. Money? Would money buy 
his release? He took out his purse 
and grasped a roll of bills; then sud- 
denly he was overwhelmed by a sense 
of his cruelty. He flung the thing on 
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the floor and passed his hands over his 
face. ‘Nora, Nora,” he cried, “say 
it outright; I disappoint you! ” 

He had become, in the brief space of 
a moment, the man she once had loved ; 
but if he was no longer the rose, he 
stood too near it to be wantonly bruised. 
Men and women alike need in some 
degree to respect those they have suf- 
fered to wrong them. She stooped and 
picked up the porte-monnaie, like a 
beggar-maid in a ballad. “A very 
little will do,” she said. “Ina day or 
two I hope to be independent.” 

“Tell me at least what has hap- 
pened!” he cried. 

She hesitated a moment. ‘“ Roger 
has asked me to be his wife.” Hu- 
bert’s head swam with the vision of all 
that this simple statement embodied 
andimplied. ‘I refused,” Nora added, 
“and, having refused, I was unwilling 
to live any longer on his —on his —” 
Her speech at the last word melted into 
silence, and she seemed to fall a-mus- 
ing. But in an instant she recovered 
herself. ‘I remember your once say- 
ing that you would have liked to see 
me poor and homeless. Here I am! 
You ought at least,” she added witha 
laugh, “to pay for the exhibition !” 

Hubert abruptly drew out his watch. 
“JT expect here this moment,” he said, 
“a young lady of whom you may have 
heard. She is to come and see my 
portrait. I’m engaged to her. I was 
engaged to her five months ago. She’s 
rich, pretty, charming. Say but a sin- 
gle word, that you don’t despise me, 
that you forgive me, and I'll give her 
up, now, here, forever, and be anything 
you Il take me for,—your husband, your 
friend, your slave!” To have been 
able to make this speech gave Hubert 
immense relief. He felt almost him- 
self again. 

Nora fixed her eyes on him, witha 
kind of unfathomable gentleness. “* You 
’re engaged, you weve engaged ? How 
strangely you talk about giving up! 
Give her my compliments!” It seemed, 
however, that Nora was to have the 
chance of offering them personally, 
The door was thrown open and ad- 
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mitted two ladies whom Nora vaguely 
remembered to have seen. In a mo- 
ment she recognized them as the per- 
sons whom, on the evening she had 
gone to hear Hubert preach, he had 
left her, after the sermon, to conduct 
to their carriage. The younger one 
was decidedly pretty, in spite of a nose 
a trifle too aquiline. A pair of imperi- 
ous dark eyes, as bright as the diamond 
which glittered in each of her ears, 
and a nervous capricious rapidity of 
motion and gesture, gave her an air of 
girlish drusguerie, which was by no 
means without charm. Her mother’s 
aspect, however, testified to its being 
as well to enjoy this charm at a distance. 
She was a stout, coarse-featured, good- 
natured woman, with a jaded, submis- 
sive expression, and seemed to pro- 
claim by a certain bulky languor, as 
she followed in her daughter’s wake, 
the subserviency of matter to mind. 
Both ladies were dressed to the utmost 
limits of the occasion, and savored po- 
tently of New York. They came into 
the room staring frankly at Nora, and 
overlooking Hubert with gracious im- 
plication of his being already one of 
the family. The situation was a trying 
one, but he faced it as he might. 

“This is Miss Lambert,” he said, 
gravely; and then with an effort to 
conjure away confusion with a jest, 
waving his hand toward his portrait, 
“This is the Rev. Hubert Lawrence!” 

The elder lady moved toward the 
picture, but the other came straight to 
Nora. “I’ve seen you before!” she 
cried defiantly, and with defiance in 
her fine eyes. “And I’ve heard of 
you too! Yes, you’re certainly very 
handsome. But pray, what are you 
doing here?” 

“ My dear child!” said Hubert, im- 
ploringly, and with a burning  side- 
glance at Nora. If he had been in the 
pillory before, it was not till now that 
the rain of missiles had begun. 

“ My dear Hubert,” said the young 
lady, “what is she doing here? I 
have a right toknow. Have you come 
running after him even here? You're 
a wicked girl You’ve done me a 
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wrong. You’ve tried to turn him away 
from me. You kept him in Boston for 
weeks, when he ought to have been 
here ; when I was writing to him day 
after day to come. I heard all about 
it! I don’t know what’s the matter 
with you. I thought you were so 
very well off! You look very poor 
and unhappy, but I must say what I 
think !” 

“ My own darling, be reasonable!” 
murmured her mother. “Come and 


look at this beautiful picture. There’s 
no deceit on ¢hat brow !” 
Nora smiled charitably. “ Don’t 


attack me,” she said. “If I ever 
wronged you, I was quite unconscious 
of it, and I beg your pardon now.” 

“ Nora,” murmured Hubert, piteous- 
ly, spare me 9 

“ Ah, does he call you Nora?” cried 
the young lady. “The harm’s done, 
madam! He’ll never be what he was. 
You’ve changed, Hubert!” And she 
turned passionately on her /ancé. 
“You know you are! You talk to me, 
but you think of her. And what is the 
meaning of this visit? You’re both 
vastly excited; what have you been 
talking about?” 

“ Mr. Lawrence has been telling me 
about you,” said Nora; “ how pretty, 
how charming, how gentle you are!” 

“JT’m not gentle!” cried the other. 
“You're laughing at me! Was it to 
talk about my prettiness you came here ? 
Do you go about alone, this way? I 
never heard of such a thing. You're 
shameless! do you know that? But 
I’m very glad of it; because once you 
ve done this for him, he ’ll not care for 
you. That’s the way with men. And 
I’m not pretty either, not as you are ! 
You’re pale and tired; you’ve gota 
horrid dress and shawl, and yet you’re 
beautiful! Is that the way I must look 
to please you?” she demanded, turn- 
ing back to Hubert. 

Hubert, during this spiteful //rade, 
had stood looking as dark as thunder, 
and at this point he ‘broke out fiercely, 
“Good God, Amy! hold your tongue. 
I command you.” 

Nora, gathering her shawl together, 
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you,” she said, softly. 

Amy stared a moment at this vehe- 
ment adjuration ; then she melted into 
a smile and turned in ecstasy to her 
mother. ‘“ Good, good!” she cried. 
“That’s how I like him. I shall have 
my husband yet.” 

Nora left the room; and, in spite of 
her gesture of earnest deprecation, 
Hubert followed her down stairs to 
the street door. ‘“ Where are you go- 


ing?” he asked in a whisper. “ With 
whom are you staying?” 

“Tm alone,” said Nora. 

“ Alone in this great city? Nora, I 


w7ll do something for you.” 

‘“ Hubert,” she said, ‘I never in my 
life needed help less than at this mo- 
ment. Farewell.” He fancied for an 
instant that she was going to offer him 
her hand, but she only motioned him 
to open the door. He did so and she 
passed out. 

She stood there on the pavement, 
strangely, almost absurdly; free and 
light of spirit. She knew neither 
whither she should turn nor what she 
should do, yet the fears which had 
haunted her for a whole day and night 
had vanished. The sky was blazing 
blue overhead; the opposite side of 
the street was all in sun; she hailed 
the joyous brightness of the day with a 
kind of answering joy. She seemed to 
be in the secret of the universe. A 
nursery-maid came along, pushing a 
baby in a perambulator. She stooped 
and greeted the child, and talked pretty 
nonsense to it with a fervor which left 
the young woman staring. Nurse and 
child went their way, and Nora lin- 
gered, looking up and down the empty 
street. Suddenly a gentleman turned 
into it from the cross-street above. He 
was walking fast; he had his hat in 
his hand, and with his other hand he 
was passing his handkerchief over his 
forehead. As she stood and watched 
him draw near, down the bright vista 
of the street, there came upon her a 
singular and altogether nameless sen- 
sation, strangely similar to one she had 
felt a couple of years before, when a 
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physician had given her a dose of 
ether. The gentleman, she perceived, 
was Roger; but the short interval of 
space and time which separated them 
seemed to expand into a throbbing im- 
mensity and eternity. She seemed to 
be watching him for an age, and, as 
she did so, to be swinging through the 
whole circle of emotion and the full 
realization of being. Yes, she was in 
the secret of the universe, and the se- 
cret of the universe was, that Roger 
was the only man in it who had a heart. 
Suddenly she felt a palpable grasp. 
Roger stood before her, and had taken 
her hand. Fora moment he said noth- 
ing; but the touch of his hand spoke 
loud. They stood for an instant scan- 
ning the change in each other’s faces. 
““Where are you going?” said Roger, 
at last, imploringly. 

Nora read silently in his haggard 
furrows the whole record of his passion 
and grief. It is a strange truth that 
they seemed the most beautiful things 
she had ever looked upon; the sight 
of them was delicious. They seemed 
to whisper louder and louder that se- 
cret about Roger’s heart. 

Nora collected herself as solemnly 
as one on a death-bed making a will ; 
but Roger was still in miserable doubt 
and dread. “I’ve followed you,” he 
said, “in spite of that request in your 
letter.” 

“Have you got my letter?” Nora 
asked. 

“Tt was the only thing you had left 
me,” he said, and drew it, creased and 
crumpled, out of his pocket. 

She took it from him and tore it 
slowly into a dozen pieces, never tak- 
ing her eyes off his own. “ Don’t try 
and forget that I wrote it,” she said. 
“My destroying it now means more 
than that would have meant.” 

“What does it mean, Nora?” he 
asked, in hardly audible tones. 

“Tt means that I’m a wiser girl to- 
day than ¢ex. I know myself better, 
I know you better. O Roger!” she 
cried, “it means everything!” 

He passed her hand through his arm 
and held it there against his heart, 
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while he stood looking hard at the 
pavement, as if to steady himself amid 
this great convulsion of things. Then 
raising his head, “ Come,” he said ; 
“come!” 

But she detained him, laying her 
other hand on his arm. ‘No; you 
must understand first. If I’m wiser 
now, I’ve learnt wisdom at my cost. 
I’m not the girl you proposed to on 
Sunday. I feel —I feel dshonored /” 
she said, uttering the word with a ve- 
hemence which stirred his soul to its 
depths. 

“My own poor child!” 
mured, staring. 

“ There’s a young girl in that house,” 
Nora went on, “ who will tell you that 
I’m shameless !” 

“What house? what young girl ?” 

“JT don’t know her name. Hubert 
is engaged to her.” 

Roger gave a glance at the house 
behind them, as if to fling defiance and 
oblivion upon all that it suggested and 
contained. Then turning to Nora with 


he mur- 
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a smile of consummate tenderness: 
“ My dear Nora, what have we to do 
with Hubert’s young girls ?” 

Roger, the reader will admit, was on 
a level with the occasion,—as with 
every other occasion which subsequent- 
ly presented itself. 

Mrs. Keith and Mrs. Lawrence are 
very good friends. On being compli- 
mented on possessing the confidence 
of so charming a woman as Mrs. Law- 
rence, Mrs. Keith has been known 
to say, opening and shutting her fan, 
“The fact is, Nora is under a very 
peculiar obligation to me.” Another 
of Mrs. Keith’s sayings may perhaps 
be appositely retailed, — her answer, 
one evening, to an inquiry as to Roger’s 
age: “ Twenty-five — seconde jeunesse.” 
Hubert Lawrence, on the other hand, 
has already begun to pass for an elderly 
man. Mrs. Hubert, however, preserves 
the balance. She is wonderfully fresh, 
and, with time, has grown stout, like 
her mother, though she has nothing of 
the jaded look of that excellent lady. 

HI. Fames Fr. 
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E escaped the harvesting season 

of 1870. I try to believe all its 
poetry is not forever immolated under 
the strong wheels of that pastoral 
Juggernaut of our day, the steam- 
reaper. But whatever stirring rhythm 
may to-day measure time with the 
quick fire-breath of reaping-machines 
shall await a more poetic pen than 
this. Some modern Virgil, coming 
along the boundless wheat-plain, may 
perhaps sing you bucolic phrases of 
the new iron age; but he will soon 
see his mistake, as will you. The 
harvest-home, with its Longfellow mel- 
lowness of atmosphere, or even those 
ideally colored barns of Eastman John- 
son’s, with corn and girls and some 
of the lingering personal relationship 
between crops and human hands; 


all that is tradition here, not even 
memory. 

It is quite as well. These people 
are more germane with enterprise and 
hurry, and with the winding-up drink 
at some vulgar tavern when the hired 
hands are paid off, and gather to have 
“a real nice time with the boys.” 

This was over. The herds of men 
had poured back to their cities and 
wandered away among distant mines 
as far as their earnings would carry 
them. 

A few standard bummers, who awoke 
from their “nice time” penniless, still 
lingered in pathetic humiliation around 
the scene of their labor, rather height- 
ening that air of sleep which now per- 
vaded every ranch in the Sacramento 
valley. 
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We quitted the hotel at Chico with 
relief, gratefully turning our backs 
upon the Chinamen whose cookery had 
spoiled our two days’ peace. Mr. James 
Freeman Clarke will have to make out 
a better case for Confucius, or else 
these fellows were apostate. But they 
were soon behind us, a straight dusty 
avenue leading us past clusters of ran- 
ches into a quiet expanse of level land, 
and beneath the occasional shadow of 
roadside oaks. Miles of harvested 
plain lay close shaven in monotonous 
Naples-yellow, stretching on, soft and 
vague, losing itself in a gray, half-lu- 
minous haze. Now and then, through 
more transparent intervals, we could 
see the brown Sierra feet walling us in 
to eastward, their oak-clad tops fainter 
and fainter as they rose into the sky. 
Directly overhead hung an arch of pale 
blue, but a few degrees down the hue 
melted into golden gray. Looming 
through the si aes _ rose som 
bre forms of trees, growing in proces- 
sions along the margins of snow-fed 
streams which flow from the Sierra 
across the Sacramento River. Through 
these silent sleepy groves the seclu- 
sion is perfect. You come in from 
blinding sun-scorched plains to the 
great aged oaks, whose immense 
breadth of bough seems outstretched 
with effort to shade more and more 
ground. 

Alders and cottonwoods line the 
stream banks; native grapes in trop- 
ical profusion drape the shores, and 
hang in trailing curtains from tree to 
tree. Here and there glimpses open 
into dark thickets. The stream comes 
into view between walls of green. Even- 
ing sunlight, broken with shadow, falls 
over rippling shallows ; still expanses 
of deep pool reflect blue from the 
zenith, and flow on into dark-shaded 
coves beneath overhanging verdure. 
Vineyards and orchards gather them- 
selves pleasantly around ranch-houses. 

Men and women are dull, unrelieved; 
they are all alike. The eternal flatness 
of landscape, the monotony of endlessly 
pleasant weather, the scarcely varying 
year, the utter want of anything unfore- 
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seen, and absence of all surprise in 
life, are legible upon their quiet unin- 
teresting faces. They loaf through 
eleven months to harvest one. Indi- 
viduality is wanting. The same kind 
of tiresome ranch-gossip you hear at 
one table spreads itself over listening 
acres to the next. 

The great American poet, it may con- 
fidently be predicted, will not book his 
name from the Sacramento valley. The 
people, the acres, the industry, seem 
to be created solely to furnish vulgar 
fractions in the census. It was not 
wholly fancy that detected in the grapes 
something of the same flatness and 
sugary insipidity which characterized 
the girls I chatted with on certain 
piazzas. 

What an antipode is the condition of 
sterile poverty in the farm-life of the 
East! Frugality, energy, self-preserv- 
ing mental activity, contrast sharply 
with the contented lethargy of this com- 
monplace opulence. Mile after mile 
stretches on, in recurring succession 
of wheat-land and vineyard, oak-grove 
and dusty shabbiness of graceless 
ranch-buildings, flanking our way oa 
either side, until at last the undulations 
of the foot-hills are reached, and the 
first signs of vigorous life are observed 
in the trees. Attitude and conscious- 
ness are displayed in the lordly oaks 
which cluster upon brown hillsides. 
The Sacramento, which through the 
slumberous plain had flowed ina still 
deep current, reflecting only the hot 
haze and motionless forms of the trees 
upon its banks, here courses along 
with the ripple of life, displaying through 
its clear waters boulders and pebbles 
swept down from the higher moun- 
tains. 

Our road, ascending through sunny 
valleys and among rolling oak-clad 
hills, at length reaches the level of the 
pines, and climbing to a considerable 
crest descends through a fine coniferous 
forest into the deeply wooded valley of 
the Pitt. Lifted high against the sky, 
ragged hills of granite and limestone 
limit the view. The river, through a 
sharp rocky cafion, has descended from 
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the volcanic plains of Northeastern Cal- 
ifornia, cutting its way across the sea 
of hills which represents the Sierra 
Nevada, and falling toward the west 
in a series of white rapids. 

Our camp in the cool mountain air 
banished the fatigues of weary miles ; 
night, under the mountain stars, gave 
us refreshing sleep; and, from the 
morning we crossed Pitt Ferry, we 
dated a new life. 

Ina deep gorge between lofty pine- 
clad walls we came upon the McCloud, 
a brilliantly pure stream, wearing its 
way through lava rocks, and still bear- 
ing the ice-chill of Shasta. Dark feath- 
ery firs stand in files along the swift 
river. Oaks, with lustrous leaves, rise 
above hill-slopes of red and brown. 
Numbers of Indian camps are posted 
here. I find them picturesque; low 
conical huts, opening upon small smok- 
ing fires attended by squaws. Num- 
berless salmon, split and drying in 
rows upon light scaffoldings, make their 
light red conspicuous amid the gener- 
ally dingy surroundings. 

These Indian faces are fairly good- 
natured, especially when young. I 
visited one camp, upon the left river- 
bank, finding Madam at home seated 
by her fireside engaged in maternal 
duties. I am almost afraid to describe 
the squalor and grotesque hideousness 
of her person. She was emaciated and 
scantily clad in a sort of short petticoat, 
shaggy, unkempt hair overhanging a 
pair of wild wolf’s eyes. The ribs and 
collar-bone stood out as upon an ana- 
tomical specimen; hard black flesh 
clung in formless masses upon her 
body and arms. Altogether she had 
the appearance of an animated mum- 
my. Her child, a mere amorphous 
roll, clung to her, and emphasized, 
with cubbish fatness, the wan shrunken 
iform of its mother, looking like some 
‘ravenous leech which was draining 
the woman’s very blood. Shuddering, 
I hurried away to observe the hus- 
band. 

The “buck” was spearing salmon a 
short distance down stream, his naked 
form poised upon a beam which pro- 
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jected over the river, his eyes riveted, 
and spear uplifted, waiting for the prey: 
sunlight, streaming down in broken 
masses through trees, fell brilliantly 
upon his muscular shoulder and tense, 
compact thigh, glancing now and then 
across rigid arms and the polished 
point of his spear. The swift dark 
water rushed beneath him, flashing 
upon its surface a shimmering reflec- 
tion of his red figure. Cast in bronze, 
he would have made a companion for 
Quincy Ward’s Indian hunter; and 
better than a companion, for in his 
wolfish sinew and panther muscle there 
was not, so far as I could observe, that 
free Greek suppleness which is so fine 
a feature in Mr. Ward’s statue ; though 
Ajax, disguised as an American Indian, 
might be a better name for that great 
and powerful piece of sculpture. 

A day’s march brought us from Mc- 
Cloud to the Sacramento,—here a 
small stream, with banks fringed by a 
pleasing variety of trees and margins 
graceful with water-plants. 

Northward for two days we followed 
closely the line of the Sacramento 
River, —now descending along slopes 
to its bed, where the stream played 
among picturesque rocks and boulders, 
and again climbing by toilsome ascents 
into the forest a thousand feet up on the 
cafion wall, catching glimpses of tower- 
ing ridges of pine-clad Sierra above, 
and curves of the foaming river deep 
in the blue shadow beneath us. 

More and more, as the woods became 
darkened with mountain pine, the air 
freshened by northern life gave us the 
inspiration of altitude. 

At last, through a notch to the north- 
ward, rose the conical summit of Shas- 
ta, its pale rosy Javas enamelled with 
ice. Body and base of the great peak 
were hidden by intervening hills, over 
whose smooth rolls of forest green 
the bright blue sky and the brilliant 
Shasta summit were sharp and strong. 
From that moment the peak became 
the centre of our life. From every 
crest we strained our eyes forward, as 
now and then, either through forest 
vistas the incandescent snow greeted 
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us, or from some high summit the 
opening cafion walls displayed grander 
and grander views of the great volcano. 
It was sometimes, after all, a pleasure 
to descend from these cool heights, 
with the zwpresston of the mountain 
upon our minds, to the cafion bottom, 
where, among the endlessly varying 
bits of beautiful detail, the mental strain 
wore off. 

When our tents were pitched at 
Sisson’s, while a picturesque haze float- 
ed‘up from southward, we enjoyed the 
grand uncertain form of Shasta with 
its heaven-piercing crest of white, and 
wide placid sweep of base, full of lines 
as deeply reposeful as a Greek temple. 
Its dark head lifted among the fading 
stars of dawn, and strongly set upon 
the arch of coming rose, appealed to 
our emotions ; but best we liked to sit 
at evening near Munger’s easel, watch- 
ing the great lava cone glow with light 
almost as wild and lurid as if its crater 
still streamed. 

Watkins thought it “ photographic 
luck” that the mountain should so 
have draped itself with mist as to defy 
his camera. Palmer stayed at camp to 
make observations in the coloring of 
meerschaums at fixed altitudes, and to 
watch now and then the station barom- 
eter. 

Shasta from Sisson’s is a broad triple 
mountain, the central summit being 
flanked on the west by a large and 
quite perfect crater whose rim reaches 
about twelve thousand feet altitude. 
On the west a broad shoulder-like spur 
juts from the general slope. The cone 
rises from its base eleven thousand 
feet in one sweep. 

A forest of tall, rich pines surrounds 
Strawberry Valley, and the little group 
of ranches near Sisson’s. Under this 
high sky, and a pure quality of light, 
the whole varied foreground of green 
and gold stretches out toward the rocky 
mountain base in charming contrast. 
Brooks from the snow thread their 
way through open meadow, while over- 
head waves a tent-work of willows, sil- 
very and cool. 

Shasta, as a whole, is the single cone 
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of an immense extinct volcano. It oc- 
cupies almost precisely the axial line 
of the Sierra Nevada; but the range, 
instead of carrying its great wave-like 
ridge through this region, breaks down 
in the neighborhood of Lassen’s Butte, 
and for eighty miles northward is repre- 
sented only by low confused masses of 
mountain cut through and through by 
the cafions of the McCloud, Pitt, and 
Sacramento. 

A broad volcanic plain, interrupted 
here and there by inconsiderable chains, 
occupies the country east of Scott’s 
Mountain. From this general plain, 
whose altitude is from twenty-five hun- 
dred to thirty-five hundred feet, rises 
Mount Shasta. About its base cluster 
hillocks of a hundred little volcanoes, 
but they are utterly inconspicuous un- 
der the shadow of the great peak. The 
volcanic plain-land is partly overgrown 
by forest, and in part covers itself with 
fields of grass or sage. Riding over it 
in almost any part the one great point 
in the landscape is the cone of Shasta ; 
its crest of solid white, its vast altitude, 
the pale-gray or rosy tints of its lavas, 
and the dark girdle of forest which 
swells up over cafion-carved foot-hills, 
give it a grandeur equalled by hardly 
any other American mountain. 

September r1th found the climbers 
of our party, —S. F. Emmons, Fred- 
erick A. Clark, Albert B. Clark, Mr. 
Sisson, the pioneer guide of the region, 
and myself, — mounted upon our mules, 
heading for the crater cone over rough 
rocks and among the stunted firs and 
pines which mark the upper limit of 
forest growth. The morning was cool 
and clear, with a fresh north wind 
sweeping around the volcano and bring- 
ing in its descent the invigorating cold 
of the snow region. When we had 
gone as far as our mules could carry 
us, threading their difficult way among 
piles of lava, we dismounted and made 
up our packs of beds, instruments, 
food, and fuel for a three days’ trip, 
turned the animals over to George and 
John, our two muleteers, bade them 
good day, and with Sisson, who was 
to accompany us up §ke first descent, 
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struck out on foot. Already above 
vegetation, we looked out over all the 
valley south and west, observing its ara- 
besque of forest, meadow, and chapar- 
ral, the files of pines which struggled 
up almost to our feet, and just below 
us the volcano slope strewn with red 
and brown wreck and patches of 
shrunken snow-drift. 

Our climb up the steep western cra- 
ter slope was slow and tiresome, quite 
without risk or excitement. The foot- 
ing, altogether of lodged débris, at 
times gave way provokingly, and threw 
us out of balance. Once upon the 
spiry pinnacles which crown the crater 
rim, a scene of wild power broke upon 
us. The round crater-bowl, about a 
mile in diameter and nearly a thousand 
feet deep, lay beneath us, its steep, 
shelving sides of shattered lava man- 
tled in places to the very bottom by 
fields of snow. 

We clambered along the edge toward 
Shasta, and came to a place where for 
a thousand feet it was a mere blade of 
ice, sharpened by the snow into a thin, 
frail edge, upon which we walked in 
cautious balance, a misstep likely to 
hurl us down into the chaos of lava 
blocks within the crater. 

Passing this, we reached the north 
edge of the rim, and from a rugged 
mound of shattered rock looked down 
into a gorge between us and the main 
Shasta. There, winding its huge body 
along, lay a glacier, riven with sharp, 
deep crevasses yawning fifty or sixty 
feet wide, the blue hollows of their 
shadowed depth contrasting with the 
brilliant surfaces of ice. 

We studied its whole length from 
the far, high Shasta crest down in 
winding course, deepening its cafion 
more and more as it extends, crowding 
past our crater cone, and at last termi- 
nating in bold ice-billows and a wide 
belt of hilly moraine. The surface 
over half of its length is quite clean, 
but directly opposite us occurs a fine 
ice cascade; there its entire surface is 
cut with transverse crevasses, which 
have a general tendency to curve down- 
ward; and all this dislocation is ac- 
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companied by a freight of lava blocks 
which shoot down the cafion walls on 
either side, bounding out all over the 
glacier. 

In a later trip, while Watkins was 
making his photographic views, I 
climbed about, going to the edges 
of some crevasses and looking over 
into their blue vaults, where icicles 
overhang and a whispered sound of 
waterflow comes up faintly from be- 
neath. 

From a point about midway across 
where I had climbed and rested upon 
the brink of an ice-cliff, the glacier be- 
low me breaking off into its wild pile 
of cascade blocks and sérac, 1 looked 
down over all the lower flow, broken 
with billowy upheavals, and bright with 
bristling spires of sunlit ice. Upon the 
right rose the great cone of Shasta, 
formed of chocolate-colored lavas, its 
sky-line a single curved sweep of snow 
cut sharply against a deep blue sky. 
To the left the precipices of the lesser 
cone rose to the altitude of twelve thou- 
sand feet, their surfaces half-jagged 
ledges of lava and half-irregular sheets 
of ice. From my feet the glacier sank 
rapidly between volcanic walls, and the 
shadow of the lesser cone fell in a dark 
band across the brilliantly lighted sur- 
face. Looking down its course, my 
eye ranged over sunny and shadowed 
zones of ice, over the gray, boulder 
region of the terminal moraine ; still 
lower, along the former track of ancient 
and grander glaciers, and down upon 
undulating pine-clad foot-hills descend- 
ing in green steps, and reaching out like 
promontories into the sea of plain which 
lay outspread nine thousand feet below, 
basking in the half-tropical sunshine, 
its checkered green fields and orchards 
ripening their wheat and figs. 

Our little party separated, each going 
about his labor. The Clarks, with 
theodolite and barometer, were engaged 
on a pinnacle over on the western cra- 
ter-edge. Mr. Sisson, who had helped 
us thus far with a huge pack-load of 
wood, now said good by, and was soon 
out of sight on his homeward tramp. 
Emmons and I geologized about the 
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rim and interior slope, getting at last 
out of sight of one another. 

In mid-crater sprang up a sharp cone 
several hundred feet high, composed of 
much shattered lava, and indicating 
doubtless the very latest volcanic activ- 
ity. At its base lay a small lakelet, 
frozen over with rough black ice. Far 
below us, cold, gray banks and float- 
ing flocks of vapor began to drift and 
circle about the lava slopes, rising 
higher at sunset, till they quite en- 
veloped us, and at times shut out the 
view. 

Later we met for bivouac, spread our 
beds upon small drs under the lee of a 
mass of rock on the rim, and built a little 
camp-fire, around which we sat closely. 
Clouds still eddied about us, opening 
now wide rifts of deep blue sky, and 
then glimpses of the Shasta summit 
glowing with evening light, and again 
views down upon the far earth, where 
sunlight had long faded, leaving forest 
and field and village sunken in purple 
gloom. Through the old broken cra- 
ter lip, over foreground of pallid ice 
and sharp black lava rocks, the clouds 
whirled away, and, yawning wide, re- 
vealed an objectless expanse, out of 
which emerged dim mountain-tops, for 
a moment seen, then veiled. Thus, 
in the midst of clouds, I found it ex- 
tremely interesting to watch them and 
their habits. Drifting slowly across 
the crater-bowl I saw them float over 
and among the points of cindery lava, 
whose savage forms contrasted won- 
derfully with the infinite softness of 
their texture. 

I found it strange and suggestive 
that fields of perpetual snow should 
mantle the slopes of an old lava cal- 
dron, that the very volcano’s throat 
should be choked with a pure little 
lakelet, and sealed with unmelting ice. 
That power of extremes, which held 
sway over lifeless nature before there 
were human hearts to experience its 
crush, expressed itself with poetic elo- 
quence. Had Lowell been in our biv- 
ouac, I know he must have felt again 
the power of his own perfect figure of 
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It was a wild m-ment. Wind smiting 
in shocks against the rock beside us, 
flaring up our little fire, and whirling 
on with its cloud-freight into the dark- 
ening crater gulf. 

We turned in; the Clarks together, 
Emmons and I in our fur bags. Upon 
cold stone our bed was anything but 
comfortable, angular fragments of tra- 
chyte finding their way with great 
directness among our ribs and under 
our shoulder-blades, keeping us almost 
awake in that despairing semi-con- 
sciousness where dreams and thoughts 
tangle in tiresome confusion. 

Just after midnight, from sheer wea- 
riness, I arose, finding the sky cloud- 
less, its whole black dome crowded with 
stars. A silver dawn over the slope of 
Shasta brightened till the moon sailed 
clear. Under its light all the rugged 
topography came out with unnatural 
distinctness, every impression of height 
and depth greatly exaggerated. The 
empty crater lifted its rampart into the 
light. I could not tell which seemed 
most desolate, that dim moonlit rim 
with pallid snow-mantle and gaunt 
crags, or the solid black shadow which 
was cast downward from southern walls, 
darkening half the bowl. From the 
silent air every breath of wind or whis- 
per of sound seemed frozen. Naked 
lava slopes and walls, the high gray 
body of Shasta with ridge and gorge, 
glacier and snow-field, all cold and still 
under the icy brightness of the moon, 
produced a scene of Arctic terrible- 
ness such as I had never imagined. I 
looked down, eagerly straining my 
eyes, through the solemn crater’s lip, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the lower 
world; but far below, hiding the earth, 
stretched out a level plain of cloud 
upon which the light fell cold and gray 
as upon a frozen ocean. 

I scrambled back to bed, and happily 
to sleep, a real, sound, dreamless re- 
pose. 

We breakfasted some time after sun- 
rise, and were soon under way with 
packs on our shoulders. 

The day was brilliant and cloudless, 
the cold still air full of life and inspira- 
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tion. Through its clear blue the Shas- 
ta peak seemed illusively near, and we 
hurried down to the saddle which con- 
nects our cone with the peak, and 
across the head of a small tributary 
glacier, and up over the first débris 
slopes. It was a slow, tedious three 
hours’ climb over stones which lay as 
steeply as loose material possibly can, 
up to the base of a red trachyte spur ; 
then on up a gorge, and out upon a 
level mountain shoulder, where were 
considerable flats covered with deep 
ice. To the north it overflows in a 
much crevassed tributary of the glacier 
we had studied below. 

Here we rested, and hung the barom- 
eter from Clark’s tripod. 

The further ascent lies up a long 
scoria ridge of loose red pumiceous 
rock for seven or eight hundred feet, 
then across another level step curved 
with rugged ice, and up into a sort of 
corridor between two steep, much bro- 
ken, and stained ridges. Here in the 
hollow are boiling sulphurous springs 
and hot earth. We sat down by them, 
eating our lunch in the lee of some 
stones. 

A short, rapid climb brought us to 
the top; four hours and thirty minutes 
working time from our crater bivouac. 

There is no reason why any one of 
sound wind and limb should not, after 
a little mountaineering practice, be able 
to make the Shasta climb. There is 
nowhere the shadow of danger and 
never a real piece of mountain climb- 
ing, — climbing, I mean, with hands 
and feet, — no scaling of walls or labor 
involving other qualities than simple 
muscular endurance. The fact that 
two young girls have made the ascent 
proves it a comparatively easy one. 
Indeed, I have never reached a cor- 
responding altitude with so little labor 
and difficulty. Whoever visits Califor- 
nia, and wishes to depart from the 
beaten track of Yosemite scenes, could 
not do better than come to Strawberry 
Valley and get Mr. Sisson to pilot him 
up Shasta. 

When I ask myself to-day what were 
the sensations on Shasta, they render 
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themselves into three, — geography, 
shadows, and uplifted isolation. 

“After we had walked along a short 
curved ridge which forms the summit, 
representing, as I believe, all that re- 
mains of the original crater, it be- 
came my occupation to study the 
view. 

A singularly transparent air revealed 
every plain and peak till the earth’s 
curvature rolled them under remote 
horizons. The whole great disk of 
world outspread beneath wore an as- 
pect of glorious cheerfulness. The 
cascade range, a roll of blue forest 
land, stretched northward, surmounted 
at intervals by volcanoes ; the lower, 
like symmetrical Mount Pitt, bare and 
warm with rosy lava colors ; those far- 
ther north lifting against the pale hori- 
zon-blue solid white cones upon which 
strong light rested with brilliance. It 
seemed incredible that we could see 
so far toward the Columbia River, al- 
most across the State of Oregon, but 
there stood Pitt, Jefferson, and the 
Three Sisters in unmistakable plain- 
ness. Northeast and east spread those 
great plains out of which rise low lava 
chains, and a few small, burned-out 
volcanoes, and there, too, were the 
group of Klamath and Goose Lakes 
lying in mid plain glassing the deep 
upper violet. Farther and farther from 
our mountain base in that direction the 
greenness of forest and meadow fades 
out into rich mellow brown, with warm 
cloudings of sienna over bare lava hills, 
and shades, as you reach the eastern 
limit, in pale ash and lavender and 
buff, where stretches of level land 
slope down over Madelin plains into 
Nevada deserts. An unmistakable 
purity and delicacy of tint, with trans- 
parent air and paleness of tone, give all 
desert scenes the aspect of water-color 
drawings. Even at this immense dis- 
tance I could see the gradual change 
from rich, warm hues of rocky slope, 
or plain overspread with ripened vege- 
tation, out to the high pale key of the 
desert. 

Southeast the mountain spurs are 
smoothed into a broad glacis, densely 
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overgrown with chaparral, and ending 
in open groves around plains of yellow 
grass. 

A little farther begin the wild cafion- 
curved piles of green mountains which 
represent the Sierras, and afar, tower- 
ing over them, eighty miles away, the 
lava dome of Lassen’s Peak stands 
up bold and fine. South, the Sacra- 
mento cafion cuts down to unseen 
depths, its deep trough opening a view 
of the California plain, — a brown, sun- 
ny expanse, over which loom in vanish- 
ing perspective the coast-range peaks. 
West of us, and quite around the semi- 
circle of view, stretches a vast sea of 
ridges, chains, peaks, and sharp walls 
of cafions, as wild and tumultuous as 
an ocean storm. Here and there above 
the blue billows rise snow-crests and 
shaggy rock-chains, but the topogra- 
phy is indistinguishable. With diffi- 
culty I could trace for a short distance 
the Klamath cafion course, recognizing 
Siskiyon peaks where Professor Brew- 
er and I had been years before ; but in 
that broad area no further unravelling 
was possible. So high is Shasta, so 
dominant above the field of view, that 
we looked over it all as upon a great 
shield which rose gently in all direc- 
tions to the sky. 

Whichever way we turned the great 
cone fell off from our feet in dizzying 
abruptness. We looked down steep 
slopes of #évé, on over shattered ice- 
wreck, where glaciers roll over cliffs, 
and around the whole broad massive 
base carved deeply through its lava 
crusts in straight cafions. 

These flutings of ancient and grand- 
er glaciers are flanked by long straight 
moraines, for the most part bare, but 
reaching down part way into the for- 
est. It is interesting to observe that 
those on the north and east, by greater 
massiveness and length, indicate that 
in former days the glacier distribution 
was related to the points of compass 
about as it is now. What volumes 
of geographical history lay in view ! 
Old mountains uplifted ; volcanoes built 
upon the plain of fiery lava; the chill 
of ice and wearing force of torrent, writ- 
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ten in glacier-gorge and water-carved 
cafion ! 

I think such vastness of prospect 
now and then extremely valuable in 
itself ; it forcibly widens one’s concep- 
tion of country, driving away such false 
notion of extent or narrowing idea of 
limitation as we get in living on lower 
plains. 

I never tire of overlooking these 
great wide fields, studying their rich 
variety, and giving myself up to the 
expansion which is the instant and 
lasting reward. In presence of these 
vast spaces and all but unbounded 
outlook, the hours hurry by with sin- 
gular swiftness. Minutes or miles are 
nothing; days and degrees seem best 
fitted for one’s thoughts. So it came 
sooner than I could have believed that 
the sun neared its setting, sinking into 
a warm, bright stratum of air. The 
light stretched from north to south, 
reflecting itself with an equal depth 
all along the east, until a perfect 
ring of soft, glowing rose edged the 
whole horizon. Over us the ever dark 
heaven hung near and flat. Light 
swept eastward across the earth, every 
uplift of hill-ridge or solitary cone 
warm and bright with its reflections, 
and from each object upon the plains, 
far and near, streamed out dense, 
sharp shadows, slowly lengthening 
their intense images. We were far 
enough lifted above it all to lose the 
ordinary landscape impression, and 
reach that extraordinary effect of black- 
and-bright topography seen upon the 
moon through a telescope. 

Afar in the north, bars of blue shad- 
ow streamed out from the peaks, tra- 
cing themselves upon rosy air. All the 
eastern slope of Shasta was of course in 
dark shade, the gray glacier forms, bro- 
ken ridges of stone, and forest all dim 
and fading. A long cone of cobalt-blue 
— the shadow of Shasta — fell strongly 
defined over the bright plain, its apex 
darkening the earth a hundred miles 
away. As the sun sank, this gigantic 
spectral volcano rose on the warm sky 
till its darker form stood huge and ter- 
rible over the whole east. It was in- 
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tensely distinct at the summit, just as 
far-away peaks seen against the east in 
evening always are, and faded at base 
as it entered the stratum of earth mist. 

Grand and impressive we had 
thought Shasta when studying it in 
similar light from the plain ; infinitely 
more impressive was this phantom vol- 
cano as it stood overshadowing the 
land and slowly fading into night. 

Before quitting the ridge, Fred Clark 
and I climbed together out upon the 
highest pinnacle, a trachyte needle ris- 
ing a few feet above the rest, and so 
small we could barely balance there to- 
gether; but we stood a moment and 
waved the American flag, looking down 
over our shoulders eleven thousand 
feet. 

A fierce wind blew from the south- 
west, coming in gusts of great force. 
Below, we could hear it beat surf- 
like upon the crags. We_ hurried 
down to the hot-spring flat, and just 
over the curve of its southern descent 
made our bivouac. Even here the 
wind howled merciless and cold. 

We turned to and built of lava blocks 
a square pen about two and a half feet 
high, filled the chinks with pebbles, 
and banked it with sand. I have seen 
other brown-stone fronts more impos- 
ing than our Shasta home, but I have 
rarely felt more grateful to four walls 
than to that little six-by-six pen. I 
have not forgotten that through its 
chinks the sand and pebbles pelted us 
all night, nor was I oblivious when 
sudden gusts toppied over here and 
there a gooc-sized rock upon our feet. 
When we sat up for our cup of coffee, 
which Clark artistically concocted over 
the scanty and economical fire, the 
walls sheltered our backs; and for 
that we were thankful, even if the 
wind had full sweep at our heads and 
stole the very draught from our lips, 
whirling it about north forty east by 
compass, in the form of an infinitesi- 
mal spray. The zephyr, as we courte- 
ously called it, had a fashion of drop- 
ping vertically out of the sky upon our 
fire and leaving a clean hearth. For 
the space of a few moments after these 
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meteorological jokes there was a lively 
gathering of burning knots from among 
our legs and coats and blankets. 

There are times when the extreme 
of discomfort so overdoes itself as to 
extort a laugh and put one in the best 
of humor. This tempest descended to 
so many absurd personal tricks alto- 
gether beneath the dignity of a reputa- 
ble hurricane, that at last it seemed to 
us a sort of furious burlesque. 

Not so the cold; that commanded 
entire respect, whether carefully ab- 
stracting our animal heat through the 
bed of gravel on which we lay, or 
brooding over us hungry for those 
pleasant little waves of motion which, 
taking Tyndall for granted, radiated all 
night Jong, in spite of wildcat bags, 
from our unwilling particles. I abom- 
inate thermometers at such times. Not 
one of my set ever owned up the real 
state of things. Whenever I am nearly 
frozen and conscious of every indurat- 
ed bone, that bland little instrument is 
sure to read twenty or thirty degrees 
above any unprejudiced estimate. Ly- 
ing there and listening to the whisper- 
ing sands that kindly drifted, ever add- 
ing to our cover, and speculating as to 
any further possible meteorological af- 
fliction, was but indifferent amusement, 
from which I escaped to a slumber of 
great industry. We lay like sardines, 
hoping to encourage animal heat, but 
with small success. 

The sunrise effect, with all its splen- 
dor, I find it convenient to leave to 
some future traveller. I shall be gen- 
erous with him, and say nothing of 
that hour of gold. It had occurred 
long before. we awoke, and many pre- 
cious minutes were consumed in united 
appeals to one another to get up and 
make coffee. It was horridly cold and 
uncomfortable where we were, but no 
one stirred. How natural it is under 
such circumstances to 


“yather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of”! 


I lay musing on this, finding it sin- 
gular that I should rather be there 
stiff and cold while my like-minded 
comrades appealed to me, than to get 
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up and comfort myself with camp-fire 
and breakfast. We severally awaited 
developments. 

At last Clark gave up and made the 
fire, and he has left me in doubt wheth- 
er he loved cold less or coffee more. 

Digging out our breakfast from drift- 
ed sand was pleasant enough, nor did 
we object to excavating the frozen 
shoes, but the mixture of disintegrated 
trachyte discovered among the sugar, 
and the manner in which our brown- 
stone front had blown over and flat- 
tened out the family provisions, was 
received by us as calamity. 

However, we did justice to Clark’s 
coffee, and socially toasted our bits of 
meat, while we chatted and ate zestful- 
ly portions not too freely brecciated 
with lava sand. I have been at times 
all but morbidly aware of the power of 
local attachment, finding it absurdly 
hard to turn the key on doors I have 
entered often and with pleasure. My 
own early home, though in other hands, 
holds its own against greater comfort, 
larger cheer ; and a hundred times, 
when our little train moved away from 
grand old trees or willow-shaded springs 
by mountain camps, I have felt all the 
pathos of nomadism, from the Aryan 
migration down. 

As we shouldered our loads and took 
to the ice-field, I looked back on our 
modest edifice, and for the first time 
left my camp with gay relief. 

Elation of success and the vital 
mountain air lent us their quickening 
impulse. We tramped rapidly across 
the ice-field and down a long spur of 
red trachyte, which extended in a 
southerly course around the head of 
a glacier. It was our purpose to de- 
scend the southern slope of the moun- 
tain, to a camp which had been left 
there awaiting us. The declivity in 
that direction is more gentle than by 
our former trail, and had besides the 
merit of lying open to our view almost 
from the very start. It was interest- 
ing, as we followed the red trachyte 
spur, to look down to our left upon 
névé of the McCloud glacier. From 
its very head, dislocation and crevasses 
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had begun, the whole ‘mass moving 
away from the wall, leaving a deep gap 
between ice and rock. In its further 
descent this glacier pours over such 
steep cascades, and is so tortuous 
among the lava crags that we could 
only see its beginning. To avoid those 
great pyramidal masses which sprung 
fully a thousand feet from the general 
flank of the mountain, we turned to 
the right and entered the head of one 
of those long, eroded glacier cafions 
which are scored down the slope. The 
ridges from both sides had poured 
in their freight of drs until the cafion 
was one mass of rock fragments of 
every conceivable size and_ shape. 
Here and there considerable masses 
of ice and relics of former glaciers lay 
up and down the shaded sides, and, 
as we descended, occupied the whole 
broad bottom of the gorge. We con- 
gratulated ourselves, when the steep 
upper débris slope was passed and we 
found ourselves upon the wavy ice of 
the old glacier. Numerous streams: 
flowed over its irregular face, losing 
themselves in the cracks and reappear- 
ing among the accumulation of boulders 
upon its surface. Here and there gla- 
cier-tables of considerable size rose 
above the general level, supported on 
slender ice-columns. As the angle 
here was very steep, we amused our- 
selves by prying these off their pedes- 
tals with our alpenstocks, and watch- 
ing them slide down before us. 

More and more the ice became bur- 
dened with rocks until at last it wholly 
disappeared under accumulation of mo- 
raine. Over this, for a half-mile, we 
tramped, thinking the glacier ended ; 
but in one or two depressions I again 
caught sight of the ice, which led me 
to believe that a very large portion of 
this rocky gorge may be underlaid by 
old glacial remains. 

Tramping over this unstable mo- 
raine, where melting ice had left the 
boulders in every state of uncertain 
equilibrium, we were greatly fatigued, 
and at last, the strain telling seriously 
on our legs, we climbed over a ridge 
to the left of our amphitheatre into the 
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next cafion, which was very broad and 
open, with gentle, undulating surface 
diversified by rock plateaus and fields 
of glacier sand. Here, by the margin 
of a little snow-brook, and among piles 
of immense @ér7s, Emmons and I sat 
down to lunch, and rested until our 
friends came up. 

A few scanty bunches of Alpine 
plants began to deck the gray earth and 
gradually to gather themselves in bits 
of open sward, here and there deco- 
rated with delicate flowers. Near one 
little spring meadow we came upon 
gardens of a pale yellow flower with an 
agreeable aromatic perfume, and after 
another mile of straining on among 
erratic boulders and over the thick- 
strewn rock of the old moraines, we 
came to the advanced guard of the 
forest. Battle-twisted and gnarled old 
specimens of trees, of rugged, muscu- 
lar trunk, and scanty, irregular branch, 
they showed in every line and color a 
life-long struggle against their enemies, 
the avalanche and cold. Gathering 
closer they grew in groves separated 
by long, open, grassy glades, the clumps 
of trees twisting their roots among the 
glacier blocks. For a long time we 
followed the pathway of an avalanche. 
To the right and left of us, upon con- 
siderable heights, the trees were sound 
and whole, and preserved, even at their 
ripe age, the health of youth. But 
down the straight pathway of the val- 
ley every tree had been swept away, 
the prostrate trunks lying here and 
there, half buried in drifts of sand and 
rock. Here, over the whole surface, a 
fresh young growth of not more than 
six or seven years old has sprung up, 
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and begun a hopeless struggle for 
ground which the snow claims for its 
own. Before us opened winding av- 
enues through forest; green meadows 
spread their pale, fresh herbage in sun- 
ny beauty. Along the little stream 
which, after a mile’s musical cascades, 
we knew flowed past camp, tender 
green plants and frail mountain flowers 
edged our pathway. All was still and 
peaceful with the soft brooding spirit 
of life. The groves were absolutely 
alive like ourselves, and drinking in 
the broad affluent light in their silent, 
beautiful way. Back over sunny tree- 
tops, the great cone of rock and ice 
loomed in the cold blue ; but we gladly 
turned away and let our hearts open to 
the gentle influence of our new world. 

There, at last, as we tramped over 
a knoll, were the mules dozing in sun- 
shine or idling about among trees, 
and there that dear blue wreath floating 
up from our camp-fire and drifting soft- 
ly among boughs of overhanging fir. 

I always feel a strange renewal of 
life when I come down from one of 
these climbs ; they are with me points 
of departure more marked and power- 
ful than I can account for upon any 
reasonable ground. In spite of any 
scientific labor or presence of fatigue, 
the lifeless region, with its savage ele- 
ments of sky, ice, and rock, grasps 
one’s nature, and, whether he will or 
no, compels it into a stern, strong ac- 
cord. Then, as you come again into 
softer air, and enter the comforting 
presence of trees, and feel the grass 
under your feet, one fetter after another 
seems to unbind from your soul, leay- 
ing it free, joyous, grateful ! 

Clarence King. 
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THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 


IX. 
QUEBEC. 


SABEL hurried out upon the for- 

ward promenade, where all the oth- 
er passengers seemed to be assem- 
bled, and beheld a vast bulk of gray 
and purple rock, swelling a hundred 
and fifty feet up from the mists of 
the river, and taking the early morning 
light warm upon its face and crown. 
Black-hulked, red-chimneyed Liverpool 
steamers, gay river-craft and ships of 
every sail and flag, filled the stream 
athwart which the ferries sped their 
swift traffic-laden shuttles; a lower 
town clung to the foot of the rock, and 
crept, populous and picturesque, up its 
sides; from the massive citadel on 
its crest flew the red banner of Saint 
George, and along its brow swept the 
gray wall of the famous, heroic, beauti- 
ful city, overtopped by many a gleam- 
ing spire and antique roof. 

Whoever was worthy to see held his 
breath at the sight, and slowly out of 
our work-day, business-suited, modern 
world the vessel steamed up to this 
city of an olden time and another ideal, 
—to her who was a lady from the first, 
devout and proud and strong, and who 
stiJl, after two hundred and fifty years, 
keeps perfect the image and memory 
of the feudal past from which she 
sprung. Upon her height she sits 
unique; and when you say Quebec, 
having once beheld her, you invoke a 
sense of medieval strangeness and of 
beauty which the name of no other city 
could intensify. : 

As they drew near the steamboat 
wharf they saw, swarming over a broad 
square, a market beside which the 
Bonsecours Market would have shown 
common as the Quincy, and up the 
odd wooden-sidewalked street stretched 
an aisle of carriages and those high- 
swung calashes, which are to Quebec 
what the gondolas are to Venice. But 
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the hand of destiny was upon our tour- 
ists, and they rode up town in an om- 
nibus. They were going to the dear, 
dirty old Hotel Musty in —— Street, 
without which Quebec is be thought 
of with a pang. It is now closed, and 
Prescott Gate, through which they 
drove into the Upper Town, has been 
demolished since the summer of last 
year. Swiftly whirled along the steep 
winding road, by those Quebec horses 
which expect to gallop up hill, whatever 
they do going down, they turned a 
corner of the broken weed-grown rock, 
and shot in under the low arch of the 
gate, pierced with smaller doorways for 
the foot-passengers. The gloomy ma- 
sonry dripped with damp, the doors 
were thickly studded with heavy iron 
spikes ; old cannon, thrust endwise into 
the ground at the sides of the gate, 
protected it against passing wheels. 
Why did not some semi - forbidding 
commissary of police, struggling hard 
to overcome his native politeness, ap- 
pear and demand their passports? The 
illusion was otherwise perfect, and it 
needed but this touch. How often in 
the adored Old World, which we so 
love and disapprove, had they driven 
in through such gates at that morning 
hour! On what perverse pretext, then, 
was it not some ancient town of Nor- 
mandy ? 

“Put a few enterprising Americans 
in here, and they ’d soon rattle this old 
wall down, and let in a little fresh air!” 
said a patriotic voice at Isabel's elbow, 
and continued to find fault with the 
narrow, irregular streets, the huddling 
gables, the quaint roofs, through which 
and under which they drove on to the 
hotel. : 

As they dashed into a broad open 
square, ‘Here is the French Cathe- 
dra]; there is the Upper Town Mar- 
ket; yonder are the Jesuit Barracks !” 
cried Basil; and they had a passing 
glimpse of gray stone towers at one 
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side of the square, and a low, massive 
yellow building at the other, and, be- 
tween the two, long ranks of carts, and 
fruit and vegetable stands, protected 
by canvas awnings and broad um- 
brellas. Then they dashed round the 
corner of a street, and drew up before 
the hotel door. The low ceilings, the 
thick walls, the clumsy wood-work, the 
wandering corridors, gave the hotel all 
the desired character of age, and its 
slovenly state bestowed an additional 
charm. In another place they might 
have demanded neatness, but in Que- 
bec they would almost have resented it. 
By a chance they had the best room 
in the house, but they held it only 
till certain people who had engaged 
it by telegraph should arrive in the 
hourly expected steamer from Liver- 
pool; and, moreover, the best room at 
Hotel Musty was consolingly bad. 
The house was very full, and the Elli- 
sons (who had come on with them from 
Montreal) were bestowed in less state 
only on like conditions. 

The travellers all met at breakfast, 
which was admirably cooked, and well 
served, with the attendance of those 
swarms of flies which infest Quebec, 
and especially infested the old Musty 
House in summer. It had, of course, 
the attraction of broiled salmon, upon 
which the traveller breakfasts every day 
as long as he remains in Lower Can- 
ada ; and it represented the abundance 
of wild berries in the Quebec market ; 
and it was otherwise a breakfast worthy 
of the appetites that honored it. 

There were not many other Ameri- 
cans besides themselves at this hotel, 
which seemed, indeed, to be kept open 
to oblige such travellers as had been 
there before, and could not persuade 
themselves to try the new Hotel St. 
Louis, whither the vastly greater num- 
ber resorted. Most of the faces our 
tourists saw were English or English- 
Canadian, and the young people from 
Omaha, who had got here by some 
chance, were scarcely in harmony with 
the place. They appeared to be a 
bridal party, but which of the two sis- 
ters, in buff linen clad from head to 
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foot, was the bride was never known. 
Both were equally free with the hus- 
band, and he was impartially fond of 
both: it was quite a family affair. 

For a moment Isabel harbored the 
desire to see the city in company with 
Miss Ellison; but it was only a pass- 
ing weakness. She remembered di- 
rectly the coolness between friends 
which she had seen caused by objects 
of interest in Europe, and she wisely 
deferred a more intimate acquaintance 
till it could have a purely social basis. 
After all, nothing is so tiresome as con- 
tinual exchange of sympathy, or so apt 
to end in mutual dislike, — except grat- 
itude. So the ladies parted friends 
till dinner,, and drove off in separate 
carriages. 

As in all other show cities, there is 
a routine at Quebec for travellers who 
come on Saturday and go on Monday, 
and few depart from it. Our friends 
necessarily, therefore, drove first to the 
citadel. It was raining one of those 
cold rains by which the scarce-banished 
winter reminds the Canadian fields of 
his nearness even in midsummer, though 
between the bitter showers the air was 
sultry and close; and it was just the 
light in which to see the grim strength 
of the fortress next strongest to Gib- 
raltar in the world. They passed a 
heavy iron gateway, and up througha 
winding lane of masonry to the gate of 
the citadel, where they were delivered 
into the care of Private Joseph Drakes, 
who was to show them all parts of the 
place open to curiosity. But, a cita- 
del which has never stood a siege, or 
been threatened by any danger more 
serious than Fenianism, soon becomes, 
however strong, but a dull piece of ma- 
sonry to the civilian ; and our tourists 
mare rejoiced in the crumbling fragment 
of the old French wall which the English 
destroyed than in all they had built 5 
and they valued the Jatter work chiefly 
for the glorious prospects of the St. 
Lawrence and its mighty valleys which 
it commanded. Advanced into the 
centre of an amphitheatre inconceiv- 
ably vast, that enormous beak of rock 
overlooks the narrow angle of the river 
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and then, in every direction, immeas- 
urable stretches of gardened vale, and 
wooded upland, till all melts into the 
purple of the encircling mountains. 
Far and near are lovely white villages 
nestling under elms, in the heart of 
fields and meadows ; and everywhere 
the long, narrow, accurately divided 
farms stretch downward to the river- 
shores. The best roads on the conti- 
nent make all this beauty and richness 
accessible ; each little village boasts 
some natural wonder in stream, or 
lake, or cataract ; and this landscape, 
magnificent beyond any in Eastern 
America, is historical and interesting 
beyond all others. Hither came Jacques 
Cartier three hundred and fifty years 
ago, and wintered on the low point 
there by the St. Charles ; here, nearly 
a century after, but still fourteen years 
before the landing at Plymouth, Cham- 
plain founded the missionary city of 
Quebec ; round this rocky beak came 
sailing the half-piratical armament of 
the Calvinist Kirks in 1629, and 
seized Quebec in the interest of the 
English, holding it three years; in the 
Lower Town, yonder, first landed the 
coldly welcomed Jesuits, who came with 
the returning French and made Quebec 
forever eloquent of their zeal, their 
guile, their heroism ; at the foot of this 
rock lay the fleet of Sir William Phipps, 
governor of Massachusetts, and vainly 
assailed it in 1698 ; in 1759 came Wolfe 
and embattled all the region, on river 
and land, till at last the bravely defend- 
ed city fell into his dying hand on the 
Plains of Abraham ; here Mongtomery 
laid down his life at the head of the 
boldest and most hopeless effort of our 
War of Independence. 

Private Joseph Drakes, with the gen- 
erosity of an enemy expecting drink- 
money, pointed out the sign-board on 
the face of the crag commemorating 
Montgomery’s death ; and then showed 
them the officers’ quarters and those 
of the common soldiers, not far from 
which was a line of hang-dog fellows 
drawn up to receive sentence for divers 
small misdemeanors, from an officer 
whose blond whiskers drooped Dun- 
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drearily from his fresh English cheeks. 
There was that immense difference be- 
tween him and the men in physical 
grandeur and beauty, which is so nota- 
ble in all the aristocratically ordered 
military services of Europe, and which 
makes the rank seem of another race 
from the file. Private Drakes saluted 
his superior, and visibly deteriorated 
in his presence, though his breast was 
covered with medals, and he had fought 
England’s battles in every part of the 
world. It was a gross injustice, the 
triumph of a thousand years of wrong ; 
and it was touching to have Private 
Drakes say that he expected in three 
months to begin life for himself, after 
twenty years’ service of the Queen; 
and did they think he could get any- 
thing to do in the States? He scarcely 
knew what he was fit for, but he 
thought — to so little in him came the 
victories he had helped to win in the 
Crimea, in China, and in India — that 
he could take care of a gentleman’s 
horse and work about his place. He 
looked inquiringly at Basil, as if he 
might be a gentleman with a horse to 
be taken care of and a place to be 
worked about, and made Basil regret 
that he was not a man of substance 
enough to provide for Private Drakes 
and Mrs. Drakes and the brood of 
Ducklings, who had been shown to 
him stowed away in one of those cav- 
ernous rooms in the earthworks where 
the married soldiers have their quar- 
ters. His regret enriched the reward 
of Private Drakes’s service, — which 
perhaps answered one of Private 
Drakes’s purposes, if not his chief aim. 
He promised to come to the States 
upon the pressing advice of Isabel, 
who, speaking from her own large ex- 
perience, declared that everybody got 
on there; and he bade our friends an 
affectionate farewell as they drove 
away to the Plains of Abraham. 

The fashionable suburban cottages 
and places of Quebec are on the St. 
Louis Road leading northward to the 
old battle-ground and beyond it; but 
these face chiefly towards the rivers 
St. Lawrence and St. Charles, and lofty 
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hedges and shrubbery hide them in an 
English seclusion from the highway ; 
so that the visitor may uninterruptedly 
meditate whatever emotion he will for 
the scene of Wolfe’s death as he rides 
along. His loftiest emotion will want 
the noble height of that heroic soul, 
who must always stand forth in history 
a figure of beautiful and singular dis- 
tinction, admirable alike for the sensi- 
bility and daring, the poetic thoughtful- 
ness, and the martial ardor that mingled 
in him and taxed his feeble frame with 
tasks greater than it could bear. The 
whole story of the capture of Quebec 
is full of romantic splendor and pathos. 
Her fall was a triumph for all the 
English-speaking race, and to us Amer- 
icans, long scourged by the cruel 
Indian wars plotted within her walls 
or sustained by her strength, such a 
blessing as was hailed with ringing 
bells and blazing bonfires throughout 
the Colonies ; yet now we cannot think 
without pity of the hopes extinguished 
and the labors brought to naught in 
her overthrow. That strange colony 
of priests and soldiers, of martyrs and 
heroes, of which she was the capital, 
willing to perish for an allegiance to 
which the mother-country was indiffer- 
ent, and fighting against the armies 
with which England was prepared to 
outnumber the whole Canadian popu- 
lation, is a magnificent spectacle ; 
and Montcalm laying down his life to 
lose Quebec is not less affecting than 
Wolfe dying to win her. The heart 
opens towards the soldier who recited, 
on the eve of his costly victory, the 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard which 
he would “rather have written than 
beat the French to-morrow”; but it 
aches for the defeated general, who, 
hurt to death, answered, when told how 
brief his time was, “*So much the bet- 
ter; then I shall not live to see the 
surrender of Quebec.” 

In the city for which they perished 
their fame has never been divided. 
The English have shown themselves 
very generous victors ; perhaps noth- 
ing could be alleged against them, 
but that they were victors. A shalt 
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common to Wolfe and Montcalm cele- 
brates them both in the Governor’s Gar- 
den ; andinthe Chapel of the Ursuline 
Convent a tablet is placed, where Mont- 
calm died, by the same conquerors who 
raised to Wolfe’s memory the column 
on the battle-field. 

A dismal prison covers the ground 
where the hero fell, and the monu- 
ment standson the spot where Wolfe 
breathed his last, on ground lower 
than the rest of the field; the friendly 
hollow that sheltered him from the fire 
of the French dwarfs his monument; 
yet this is sufficient, and the simple in- 
scription, “Here died Wolfe victori- 
ous,” gives it a dignity which many 
cubits of added stature could not be- 
stow. One of those bitter showers, 
which had interspersed the morning’s 
sunshine, drove suddenly across the 
open plain, and our tourists comfort- 
ably sentimentalized the scene behind 
the close-drawn curtains of their car- 
riage. Here a whole empire had been 
lost and won, Basil reminded Isabel ; 
and she said, “ Only think of it!” and 
looked to a wandering fold of her skirt, 
upon which the rain beat through a 
rent of the curtain. 

Do I pitch the pipe too low? We 
poor honest men are at a sad disad- 
vantage; and now and then I am 
minded to give a loose to fancy, and 
attribute something really grand and 
fine to my people, in order to make 
them worthier the reader’s respected 
acquaintance. But again, I forbid my- 
self in a higher interest; and I am 
afraid that even if I were less virtuous, 
I could not exalt their mood upon ‘a 
battle-field ; for of all things of the 
past a battle is the least conceivable. 
I have heard men who fought in many 
battles say that the recollection was ali 
like a dream to them; and what can 
the merely civilian imagination do on 
the Plains of Abraham, with the fact 
that there, more than a century ago, cer- 
tain thousands of Frenchmen marched 
out, ona bright September morning, to 
kill and maim as many Englishmen ? 
This ground so green and soft with 
grass beneath the feet, was it once torn 
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with shot and soaked with the blood 
of men? Did they lie here in ranks 
and heaps, the miserable slain, for 
whom tender hearts away yonder over 
the sea were to ache and break? 
Did the wretches that fell wounded 
stretch themselves here, and writhe 
beneath the feet of friend and foe, or 
crawl away for shelter into little hol- 
Jows, and behind bushes and fallen 
trees? Did he, whose soul was so full 
of noble and sublime impulses, die 
here, shot through like some ravening 
beast? The loathsome carnage, the 
shrieks, the hellish din of arms, the 
cries of victory,— I vainly strive to con- 
jure up some image of it all now; and 
God be thanked, horrible spectre! that, 
fill the world with sorrow as thou wilt, 
thou still remainest incredible in its 
moments of sanity and peace. Least 
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tle-fields, where the mother of the race 
denies thee with breeze and sun and 
leaf and bird and every blade of grass! 
The red stain in Basil’s thought yielded 
to the rain sweeping across the pas- 
ture-land from which it had long since 
faded, and the words on the monument, 
“Here died Wolfe victorious,” did not 
proclaim his bloody triumph over the 
French, but his self-conquest, his victo- 
ry over fear and pain and love of life. 
Alas ! when shall the poor, blind, stu- 
pid world honor those who renounce 
self in the joy of their kind, equally with 
those who devote themselves through 
the anguish and loss of thousands? 
So old a world, and groping still! 
Tne tourists were better fitted for the 
next occasion of sentiment, which was 
at the Hotel Dieu, whither they went 
after returning from the battle-field. 
It took all the mal-address of which 
travellers are masters to secure ad- 
mittance, and it was not till they had 
rung all manner of wrong bells, and 
misunderstood many soft nun-voices 
speaking French through grated doors, 
and set divers sympathetic spectators 
doing ineffectual services, that they 
at last found the proper entrance, and 
were answered in English that the por- 
ter would ask if they might see the 
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chapel. They hoped to find there the 
skull of Brébeuf, one of those Jesuit 
martyrs who perished long ago for the 
conversion of a race that has perished, 
and whose relics they had come, fresh 
from their reading of Parkman, with 
some vague and patronizing intention 
to revere. An elderly sister with a 
pale, kind face led them through a 
ward of the hospital into the chapel, 
which they found in the expected taste, 
and exquisitely neat and cool, but lack- 
ing the martyr’s skull. They asked if 
it were not to beseen. “ Ah, yes, poor 
Pére Brébeuf!” sighed the gentle sis- 
ter, with the tone and manner of having 
lost him yesterday ; “we had it down 
only last week, showing it to some 
Jesuit fathers ; but it’s in the convent 
now, and isn’t to be seen.” And there 
mingled apparently in her regret for 
Ptre Brébeuf a confusing sense of 
his actual state as a portable piece 
of furniture. She would not let them 
praise the chapel. It was very clean, 
yes, but there was nothing to see in it. 
She deprecated their compliments with 
many shrugs, but she was pleased ; for 
when we renounce the pomps and vani- 
ties of this world, we are pretty sure to 
find them in some other, —if we are 
women. She, good and pure soul, 
whose whole life was given to self- 
denying toil, had yet something angel- 
ically coquettish in her manner, a spir- 
itual-worldliness which was the clarified 
likeness of this-worldliness. O, had 
they seen the Hétel Dieu at Montreal? 
Then (with a vivacious wave of the 
hands) they would not care to look at 
this, which by comparison was noth- 
ing. Yet she invited them to go through 
the wards if they would, and was clear- 
ly proud to have them see the won- 
derful cleanliness and comfort of the 
place. There were not many patients, 
but here and there a wan or fevered 
face looked at them from its pillow, or 
a weak form drooped beside a bed, or 
a group of convalescents softly talked 
together. They came presently to the 
last hall, at the end of which sat another 
nun, beside a window that gave a view 
of the busy port, and beyond it the 
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landscape of village-lit plain and for- 
est-darkened height. On a table at 
her elbow stood a rose-tree on which 
hung two only pale tea-roses, so fair, 
so perfect, that Isabel cried out in 
wonder and praise. Ere she could 
prevent it, the nun, to whom there had 
been some sort of presentation, gath- 
ered one of the roses, and with a shy 
grace offered it to Isabel, who shrank 
back a little as from too costly a gift. 
“ Take it,” said the first nun, with her 
pretty French accent; while the other, 
who spoke no English at all, beamed a 
placid smile ; and Isabel took it. The 
flower, lying light in her palm, exhaled 
a delicate odor, and a thrill of exquisite 
compassion for it trembled through her 
heart, as if it had been the white, 
cloistered life of the silent nun: with 
its pallid loveliness, it was as a flower 
that had taken the veil. It could 
never have uttered the burning pas- 
sion of a lover for his mistress; the 
nightingale could have found no thorn 
on it to press his aching poet’s heart 
against; but sick and weary eyes had 
dwelt gratefully upon it; at most it 
might have expressed, like a prayer, 
the nun’s stainless love of some favorite 
saint in paradise. Cold, and pale, and 
sweet, — was it indeed only a flower, 
this cloistered rose of the Hétel 
Dieu? 

“Breathe it,” said the gentle Gray 
Sister ; “sometimes the air of the hos- 
pital offends. Not us, no; we are 
used ; but you come from the outside.” 
And she gave her rose for this humble 
use as lovingly as she devoted herself 
to her lowly cares. 

“Tt is very little to see,” she said at 
the end; “but if you are pleased, I 
am very glad. Good by, good by!” 
She stood with her arms folded, and 
watched them out of sight with her 
kind, coquettish little smile, and then 
the mute, blank life of the nun re- 
sumed her. 

From Hétel Dieu to Hotel Musty 
it was but a step; both were in the 
same street; but our friends fancied 
themselves to have come an immense 
distance when they sat down at an 
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early dinner there, amidst the clash of 
crockery and cutlery, and looked round 
upon all the profane travelling world 
assembled. Their regard presently 
fixed upon one company which monop- 
olized a whole table, and were defined 
from the other diners by peculiarities as 
marked as those of the Sceurs Grises 
themselves. There were only two men 
among some eight or ten women ; one 
of the former had a bad amiable face, 
with eyes full of a merry deviltry ; the 
other, clean shaven and dark, was de- 
mure and silentasa priest. The ladies 
were of various types, but of one effect, 
with large rolling eyes, and faces that 
somehow regarded the beholder as from 
a distance, and with an impartial feeling 
for him as for an element of publicity. 
One of them, who caressed a lapdog 
with one hand while she served herself 
with the other, was, as she seemed to 
believe, a blonde; she had pale blue 
eyes, and her hair was cut in front so 
as to cover her’ forehead with a strag- 
gling sandy-colored fringe. She had 
an English look, and three or four oth- 
ers, with dark complexion and black, 
unsteady eyes, and various abandon 
of back-hair, looked like Cockney hou- 
ris of Jewish blood ; while two of the 
lovely company were clearly of our 
own nation, as was the young man 
with the reckless laughing face. The 
ladies were all dressed and jewelled 
with a kind of broad effectiveness, 
which was to the ordinary style of soci- 
ety what scene-painting is to painting, 
and might have borne close inspection 
no better. They all seemed the best- 
humored people in the world, and on 
the kindliest terms with each other. 
The waiters shared their pleasant 
mood, and served them affectionately, 
and were now and then invited to join 
in the gay talk which babbled on 
over dislocated aspirates, and filled the 
air with a sentiment of vagabond en- 
joyment, of the romantic freedom of 
violated convention, of something Gil- 
Blasian, almost picaresque. 

If they had needed explanation it 
would have been given by the an- 
nouncement in the office of 'the hotel 
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that a troupe of British blondes were 
then appearing in Quebec for one week 
only. 

After dinner they took possession of 
the parlor, and while one strummed fit- 
fully upon the ailing hotel piano, the 
rest talked, and talked shop, of course, 
as all of us do when several of a trade 
are got together. 

“ W’at,” said the eldest of the dark- 
faced, black-haired British blondes of 
Jewish race, — “ w’at are we going to 
give at Montrehal ?” 

“We're going to give ‘Pygmalion,’ 
at Montrehal,” answered the British 
blonde of American birth, good-hu- 
moredly burlesquing the erring 4 of 
her sister. 

“ But we cahn’t, you know,” said the 
lady with the fringed forehead ; “ Hag- 
nes is gone on to New York, and there’s 
nobody to do Wenus.” 

“Yes, you know,” demanded the first 
speaker, ‘“‘ 00's to do Wenus ?” 

“ Bella ’s to do Wenus,” said a 
third. 

There was an outcry at this, and 
“?Ow ever would she get herself up 
for Wenus ?”’ and “ W’at a guy she'll 
look!” and “ Nonsense! Bella’s too 
?eavy for Wenus!” came from dif- 
ferent lively critics; and the debate 
threatened to become too intimate for 
the public ear, when one of their gen- 
tlemen came in and said, “ Charley 
don’t seem so well this afternoon.” 
On this the chorus changed its note, 
and at the proposal, “ Poor Charley, 
let’s go and cheer ’im hup a bit,” the 
whole good-tempered company trooped 
out of the parlor together. 

Our tourists meant to give the rest 
of the afternoon to that sort of aimless 
wandering to and fro about the streets 
which seizes a foreign city unawares, 
and best develops all its charm of 
strangeness. So they went out and 
took their fill of Quebec with appetites 
keen through long fasting from the 
quaint and old, and only sharpened by 
Montreal. The crooked up-and-down 
hill streets; the thoroughly French 
domestic architecture of a place that 
thus denied having been English fora 
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hundred years ; the forte-cochéres be- 
side every house; the French names 
upon the doors, and the oddity of the 
bell- pulls ; the rough - paved, rattling 
streets ; the shining roofs of tin, and the 
universal dormer-windows ; the little- 
ness of the private houses, and the 
greatness of the high-walled and gar- 
den-girdled convents; the breadths of 
weather-stained city wall, and the shag- 
gy cliff beneath; the batteries, with 
their guns peacefully staring through 
loopholes of masonry, and the red- 
coated sergeants flirting with nursery- 
maids upon the carriages, while the 
children tumbled about over the pyra- 
mids of shot and shell; the sloping 
market- place before the cathedral, 
where yet some remnant of the morn- 
ing’s traffic lingered under canvas can- 
opies, and where Isabel bought a bou- 
quet of marigolds and asters of an old 
woman peasant enough to have sold 
it in any market-place of Europe; the 
small, dark shops beyond the quarter 
invaded by English retail trade; the 
movement of all the strange figures of 
cleric and lay and military life; the 
sound of a foreign speech prevailing 
over the English; the encounter of 
other tourists, the passage back and 
forth through the different city gates ; 
the public wooden stairways, dropping 
flight after flight from the Upper to the 
Lower Town; the bustle of the port, 
with its commerce and shipping and 
seafaring life huddled close in under 
the hill; the many desolate streets of 
the Lower Town, as black and ruinous 
as the last great fire left them; the 
marshy meadows beyond, memorable 
of Recollets and Jesuits, of Cartier and 
Montcalm ; —all these things were in- 
expressibly dear to their souls. 

They went to the chapel of the 
Seminary at Laval University, and ad- 
mired the Le Brun, and the other paint- 
ings of less merit, but equal interest 
through their suggestion of a whole 
dim religious world of paintings ; and 
then they spent half an hour in the ca- 
thedral, not so much in looking at the 
Crucifixion by Vandyck which is there, 
as in revelling amid the familiar rococo 
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splendors of the temple. Every swag- 
gering statue of a saint, every rope- 
dancing angel, every cherub of those 
that on the carven and gilded clouds 
above the high altar float 
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was precious to them; the sacristan 
dusting the sacred properties with a 
feather brush, and giving each shrine 
a business-like nod as he passed, was 
as a long-lost brother ; they had hearts 
of aggressive tenderness for the young 
girls and old women who stepped in 
for a half-hour’s devotion, and for the 
men with bourgeois or peasant faces, 
who stole a moment from affairs and 
crops, and gave it to the saints. There 
was nothing in the place that need re- 
mind them of America, and its taste 
was exactly that of a thousand other 
churches of the eighteenth century. 
They could easily have believed them- 
selves in the farthest Catholic South, 
but for the two great porcelain stoves 
that stood on either side of the nave 
near the entrance, and that vividly re- 
minded them of the possibility of cold. 

In fact, Quebec is a little painful in 
this and other confusions of the South 
and North, and one never quite recon- 
ciles himself to them. The Frenchmen, 
who expected to find there the climate 
of their native land, and ripen her 
wines in as kindly a sun, have perpetu- 
ated the image of home in so many 
things, that it goes to the heart with a 
painful emotion to find the sad, oblique 
light of the North upon them. As you 
ponder upon some characteristic aspect 
of Quebec, —a bit of street with heavy 
stone houses, opening upon a stretch 
of the city wall, with a Lombardy pop- 
lar rising slim against it, — you say to 
your satisfied soul, “ Yes, it is the real 
thing!” and then all at once a sense 
ofthat northern sky strikes in upon you, 
and makes the reality a mere picture 
The sky is blue, the sun is often 
fiercely hot; you could not perhaps 
prove that the pathetic radiance is not 
an efflux of your own consciousness 
that summer is but hanging over the 
land, briefly poising on wings that flit 
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at the first dash of rain, and that will 
soon vanish in long retreat before the 
snow. But somehow, from without or 
from within, that light of the North is 
there. 

It Jay saddest, our travellers thought, 
upon the little circular garden near 
Durham Terrace, where every bright- 
ness of fall flowers abounded, — mari- 
gold, coxcomb, snap-dragon, dahlia, 
hollyhock, and sunflower. It was a 
substantial and hardy efflorescence, 
and they fancied that fainter-hearted 
plants would have pined away in that 
garden, where the little fountain, leap- 
ing upinto the bleak light, fell back 
again with a musical shiver. The con- 
sciousness of this latent cold, of win- 
ter only held in abeyance by the bright 
sun, was not deeper even in the once 
magnificent, now neglected Governor's 
Garden, where there was actually a 
rawness in the late afternoon air, and 
whither they were strolling for the 
view from its height, and to pay their 
duty to the obelisk placed there to the 
common fame of Wolfe and Montcalm. 
The sounding Latin inscription cele- 
brates the royal governor-general who 
erected it almost as much as the heroes 
to whom it was raised ; but these spec- 
tators did not begrudge the space given 
to his praise, for so fine a thought mer- 
ited praise. It enforced again the idea 
of a kind of posthumous friendship be- 
tween Wolfe and Montcalm, which 
gives their memory its strange distinc- 
tion, and unites them, who fell in fight 
against each other, as closely as if they 
had both died for the same cause. 

Some lasting dignity seems to linger 
about the city that has once been a 
capital ; and this odor of fallen nobility 
belongs to Quebec, which was a capital 
in the European sense, with all the 
advantages of a small vice-regal court, 
and its social and political intrigues, in 
the French times. Under the English, 
fora hundred years it was the centre 
of Colonial civilization and refinement, 
with a governor-general’s residence 
and a brilliant, easy, and delightful so- 
ciety, to which the large garrison of 
former days gave gayety and romance. 
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The honors of a capital, first shared 
with Montreal and Toronto, now rest 
with half-savage Ottawa ; and the gar- 
rison has dwindled to a regiment of 
rifles, whose presence would hardly 
be known, but for the natty serjeants 
lounging, stick in hand, about the 
streets and courting the nurse-maids. 
But in the days of old there were 
scenes of carnival pleasure in the Gov- 
ernor’s Garden, and there the garri- 
son band still plays once a week, 
when it is filled by the fashion and 
beauty of Quebec, and some semblance 
of the past is recalled. It is otherwise 
a lonesome, indifferently tended place, 
and on this afternoon there was no one 
there but a few loafing young fellows 
of low degree, French and English, 
and children that played screaming 
from seat to seat and path to path and 
over the too-heavily shaded grass. In 
spite of a conspicuous warning that 
any dog entering the garden would be 
destroyed, the place was thronged with 
dogs unmolested and apparently in no 
danger of the threatened doom. The 
seal of a disagreeable desolation was 
given in the legend rudely carved upon 
one of the benches, “ Success to the 
Trish Republic!” 

The morning of the next day our 
tourists gave to hearing mass at the 
French cathedral, which was not differ- 
ent, to their heretical senses, from any 
other mass, except that the ceremony 
was performed with a very full clerical 
force, and was attended by an uncom; 
monly devout congregation. With Eu- 
rope constantly in their minds, they 
were bewildered to find the worship- 
pers not chiefly old and young women, 
but men also of all ages and of every 
degree, from the neat peasant in his 
Sabbath-day best to the modish young 
Quebecker, who spread his handker- 
chief on the floor to save his panta- 
loons during supplication. There was 
fashion and education in large degree 
among the men, and there was in all 
a pious attention to the function in 
poetical keeping with the origin and 
history of a city which the zeal of the 
Church had founded. 
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A magnificent beadle, clothed in a 
gold-laced coat and bearing a silver 
staff, bowed to them when they en- 
tered, and, leading them to a pew, 
punched up a kneeling peasant, who 
mutely resumed his prayers in the 
aisle outside, while they took his place. 
It appeared to Isabel very unjust that 
their curiosity should displace his re- 
ligion; but she consoled herself by 
making Basil give a shilling to the man 
who, preceded by the shining beadle, 
came round to take up a collection. 
The peasant could have given nothing 
but copper, and she felt that this re- 
stored the lost balance of righteous- 
ness in their favor. There was a ser- 
mon, very sweetly and gracefully deliv- 
ered by a young priest of singular 
beauty, even among clergy whose good 
looks are so notable as those of Que- 
bec; and then they followed the orderly 
crowd of worshippers out, and left the 
cathedral to the sacristan and the odor 
of incense. 

They thought the type of French- 
Canadian better here than at Montreal, 
and they particularly noticed the great- 
er number of pretty young girls. All 
classes were well dressed ; for though 
the best dressed could not be called 
stylish according to the American 
standard, as Isabel decided, and had 
only a provincial gentility, the poorest 
wore garments that were clean and 
whole. Everybody, too, was going to 
have a hot Sunday dinner, if there was 
any truth in the odors that steamed 
out of every door and window; and 
this dinner was to be abundantly gar- 
nished with onions, for the dullest nose 
could not err concerning that savor. 

Numbers of tourists, of a nationality 
that showed itself superior to every dis- 
tinction of race, were strolling vaguely, 
and not always quite happily about; 
but they made no impression on the 
proper local character, and the air 
throughout the morning was full of the 
sentiment of Sunday in a Catholic city. 
There was the apparently meaningless 
jangling of bells, with profound hushes 
between, and then more jubilant jang- 
ling, and then deeper silence; there 
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was the devout trooping of the crowds 
to the churches ; and there was the be- 
ginning of the long afternoon’s loung- 
ing and amusement with which the 
people of that faith reward their morn- 
ing’s devotion. Little stands for the 
sale of knotty apples and choke-cher- 
ries and cakes and cider sprang magi- 
cally into existence after service, and 
people were already eating and drink- 
ing at them. The carriage-drivers re- 
sumed their chase of the tourists, and 
the unvoiceful stir of the new week had 
begun again. Quebec, in fact, is but a 
pantomimic reproduction of France ; 
it is as if two centuries in a new land, 
amidst the primeval silences of nature 
and the long hush of the Northern win- 
ters, had stilled the tongues of the 
lively folk and made them taciturn as 
we of a graver race. They have kept 
the ancestral vivacity of manner; the 
elegance of the shrug is intact; the 
talking hands take part in dialogue; 
the agitated person will have its share 
of expression. But the loud and eager 
tone is wanting, and their dumb show 
mystifies the beholder almost as much 
as the Southern architecture under the 
slanting Northern sun. It is not Amer- 
ica; if it is not France, what is it ? 

Of the many beautiful things to see 
in the neighborhood of Quebec, our 
wedding-journeyers were in doubt on 
which to bestow their one precious 
afternoon. Should it be Lorette, with 
its cataract and its remnant of bleached 
and fading Hurons, or the Isle of Or- 
leans with its fertile farms and _ its 
primitive peasant life, or Montmorenci, 
with its unrivalled fall and its long 
drive through the beautiful village of 
Beauport? Isabel chose the last, be- 
cause Basil had been there before, and 
it had to it the poetry of the wasted 
years in which she did not know him. 
She had possessed herself of the jour- 
nal of his early travels, among the 
other portions and parcels recoverable 
from the dreadful past, and from time 
to time on this journey she had read 
him passages out of it, with mingled 
sentiment and irony, and, whether she 
was mocking or admiring, equally to 
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his confusion. Now, as they smoothly 
bowled away from the city, she made 
him listen to what he had written of 
the same excursion long ago. 

It was, to be sure, a sad farrago of 
sentiment about the village and the 
rural sights, and especially a girl toss- 
ing hay in the field. Yet it had touch- 
es of nature and reality, and Basil 
could not utterly despise himself for 
having written it. ‘“ Yes,” he said, 
“life was then a thing to be put into 
pretty periods; now it’s something 
that has risks and averages, and may 
be insured.” 

There was regret, fancied or ex- 
pressed, in his tone, that made her 
sigh, “Ah! if I’d only had a dzttle 
more money, you might have devoted 
yourself to literature”; for she was a 
true Bostonian in her honor of our 
poor craft. 

“Yes, you’re greatly to blame,” 
answered her husband, * but I forgive 
you. So many pine away in unre- 
quited affection for the Muse, — even 
of those who give all their time and 
money to her,—that I’m very well 
satisfied to be going back to my appli- 
cations and policies to-morrow.” 

To-morrow? The word struck cold 
upon her. Then their wedding journey 
would begin to end to-morrow! So it 
would, she owned with another sigh ; 
and yet it seemed impossible. 

“There, ma’am,” said the driver, 
rising from his seat and facing round, 
while he pointed with his whip towards 
Quebec, “ that’s what we call the Sil- 
ver City.” 

They looked back with him at the 
city, whose thousands of tinned roofs, 
rising one above the other from the 
water’s edge to the citadel, were all a 
splendor of argent light in the afternoon 
sun. It was indeed as if some magic 
had clothed that huge rock. base and 
steepy flank and crest, with a silver 
city. They gazed upon the marvel 
with cries of joy that satisfied the 
driver’s utmost pride in it, and Isabel 
said, “ To live there, there in that Sil- 
ver City, in perpetual sojourn! To be 
always going to go on a morrow that 
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never came! To be forever within one 
day of the end of a wedding journey 
that never ended!” 

From far down the river by which 
they rode came the sound of a cannon, 
breaking the Sabbath repose of the 
air. ‘“That’s the gun of the Liver- 
pool steamer, just coming in,” said the 
driver. 

“0,” cried Isabel, “I’m thankful 
we ’re only to stay one night more, for 
now we shall be turned out of our nice 
room by those people who telegraphed 
for it!” 

There is a continuous village along 
the St. Lawrence from Quebec, almost 
to Montmorenci ; and they met crowds 
of villagers coming from the church as 
they passed through Beauport. But 
Basil was dismayed at the change that 
had befallen them, They all had their 
Sunday’s best on, and the women, in- 
stead of wearing the peasant costume 
in which he had first seen them, were 
now dressed as if out “ Harper’s Bazar” 
of the year before.» He anxiously asked 
the driver if the broad straw hats and 
the bright sacks and kirtles were no 
more. “QO, you’d see them on week- 
days, sir,” was the answer, “but they 
*re not so plenty any time as they 
used to be.” He opened his store of 
facts about the fadztans, whom he 
praised for every virtue, — for thrift, 
for sobriety, for neatness, for amiabili- 
ty; and his words ought to have had 
the greater weight, because he was of 
the Irish race, between which and the 
Canadians there is no kindness lost. 
But all the looks of the people corrob- 
orated him, and as for the little houses, 
open-doored beside the way, with the 
pleasant faces at window and portal, 
they were miracles of picturesqueness 
and cleanliness. From each the own- 
er’s slim domain, narrowing at every 
successive division among the abun- 
dant generations, runs back to hill or 
river in well-defined lines, and beside 
the cottage is a garden of pot-herbs, 
bordered with a flame of bright autumn 
flowers; somewhere in decent seclu- 
sion grunts the fattening pig, which is 
to enrich all those peas and onions for 
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the winter’s broth ; there is a cheerful- 
ness of poultry about the barns; I 
dare be sworn there is always a small 
girl driving a flock of decorous ducks 
down the middle of the street ; and of 
the priest with a book under his arm, 
passing a wayside shrine, what possi- 
ble doubt? The houses, which are all 
of one model, are built by the peasants 
themselves with the stone which their 
land yields more abundantly than any 
other crop, and are furnished with gal- 
leries and balconies to catch every ray 
of the fleeting summer, or perhaps only 
to remember the long-lost ancestral 
summers of Normandy. At every mo- 
ment, in passing through this ideally 
neat and pretty village, our tourists 
must think of the lovely poem of which 
all French Canada seems but a reminis- 
cence and illustration. It was Grand 
Pré, not Beauport; and they paid an 
eager homage to the beautiful genius 
which has touched those simple village 
aspects with an undying charm, and 
which, whatever the land’s political al- 
legiance, is there perpetual Seigneur. 

The village, stretching along the 
broad intervale of the St. Lawrence, 
grows sparser as you draw near the 
Fails of Montmorenci, and presently 
you drive past the grove shutting from 
the road the country-house in which 
the Duke of Kent spent some merry 
days of his jovial youth, and come in 
sight of two lofty towers of stone, — 
monuments and witnesses of the trage- 
dy of Montmorenci. 

Once a suspension-bridge, built sore- 
against the will of the neighboring 
habitans, hung from these towers high 
over the long plunge of the cataract. 
But one morning of the fatal spring 
after the first winter’s frost had tried 
the hold of the cable on the rocks, an 
old peasant and his wife with their little 
grandson set out in their cart to pass 
the bridge. As they drew near the 
middle the anchoring wires suddenly 
lost their grip upon the shore, and 
whirled into the air; the bridge crashed 
under them, and they were launched 
from its height upon the verge of the 
fall and thence plunged, two hundred 
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and fifty feet, into the ruin of the 
abyss. 

The habitans rebuilt their bridge 
of wood upon low stone piers, so far 
up the river from the fall that whoever 
fell from it would yet have many a 
chance for life ; and it would have been 
a casus belli to offer to replace the 
fallen structure, which, in the belief 
of all faithful Christians, clearly be- 
longed to the numerous bridges built 
by the Devil, in times when the Devil 
did not call himself a civil engineer. 

The driver, with just unction, recount- 
ed the sad tale as he halted his horses 
on the bridge; and as his passengers 
looked down the rock-fretted brown 
torrent towards the fall, Isabel seized 
the occasion to shudder that ever she 
had set foot on that suspension-bridge 
below Niagara, and to prove to Basil’s 
confusion that her doubt of the bridges 
between the Three Sisters was not a 
case of nerves, but an instinctive wis- 
dom concerning the unsafety of all 
bridges of that design. 

From the gap opening into the 
grounds about the fall two or three little 
French boys, whom they had not the 
heart to forbid, ran noisily before them 
with cries in their sole English, “ This 
way, sir!” and led toward a weather- 
beaten summer - house that tottered 
upon a projecting rock above the verge 
of the cataract. But our tourists shook 
their heads, and turned away for a 
more distant and less dizzy enjoyment 
of the spectacle, though any command- 
ing point was sufficiently chasmal and 
precipitous. The lofty bluff was scooped 
inward from the St. Lawrence in a 
vast irregular semicircle, with cavern- 
ous hollows, one within another, sink- 
ing far into its sides, all naked from 
foot to crest or meagrely wooded here 
and there with evergreen. From the 
central brink of these gloomy purple 
chasms the foamy cataract launched 
itself, and like a cloud 


** Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem.” 


I say a cloud, because I find it already 
said to my hand, as it were, in a pretty 
verse, and because I must needs liken 
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Montmorenci to something that is soft 
and light. Yet a cloud does not repre- 
sent the glinting of the water in its 
downward swoop ; it is like some broad 
slope of sun-smitten snow ; but snow is 
coldly white and opaque, and this hasa 
creamy warmth in its luminous mass; 
and so, there hangs the cataract unsaid 
as before. It is a mystery that any- 
thing so grand should be so lovely, 
that anything so tenderly fair in what- 
ever aspect should yet be so large 
that one glance fails to comprehend it 
all. The rugged wildness of the cliffs 
and hollows about it is softened by its 
gracious beauty, which half redeems 
the vulgarity of the timber-merchant’s 
uses in setting the river at work in his 
saw-mills and choking its outlet into 
the St. Lawrence with rafts of lumber 
and rubbish of slabs and shingles. 
Nay, rather, it is alone amidst these 
things, and the eye takes note of them 
by a separate effort. 

Our tourists sank down upon the 
turf that crept with its white clover to 
the edge of the precipice, and gazed 
dreamily upon the fall, filling their vis- 
jon with its exquisite color and form. 
Being wiser than I, they did not try to 
utter its loveliness ; they were content 
to feel it, and the perfection of the af- 
ternoon, whose low sun slanting over 
the landscape gave, under that pale, 
greenish-blue sky, a pensive sentiment 
of autumn to the world. The crickets 
cried amongst the grass; the hesitat- 
ing chirp of birds came from the tree 
overhead ; a shaggy colt left off grazing 
in the field and came up to stare at 
them ; their little guides having found 
that these people had no pleasure in 
the sight of small boys scuffling on the 
verge of a precipice, threw themselves 
also down upon the grass and crooned 
a long, long ballad in a mournful 
minor key about some maiden whose 
name was La Belle Adeline. It was 
a moment of unmixed enjoyment for 
every sense, and through all their be- 
ing they were glad; which considering, 
they ceased to be so, with a deep sigh, 
as one reasoning that he dreams must 
presently awake. They never could 
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have an emotion without desiring to 
analyze it; but perhaps their rapture 
would have ceased as swiftly, even if 
they had not tried to make ita fact of 
consciousness. 


‘“‘ Tf there were not dinner after such 
experiences as these,” said Isabel, as 
they sat at table that evening, ‘I don’t 
know what would become of one. But 
dinner unites the idea of pleasure and 
duty, and brings you gently back to 
earth. You szzst eat, don’t you see, 
and there’s nothing disgraceful about 
what you’re obliged to do; and so — 
it’s all right.” 

“ Isabel, Isabel,” cried her husband, 
“you have a wonderful mind, and its 
workings always amaze me. But be 
careful, my dear; be careful. Don’t 
work it too hard. The human brain, 
you know ; delicate organ.” 

“ Well, you understand what I mean ; 
and I think it’s one of the great charms 
of a husband, that you’re not forced to 
express yourself tohim. A husband,” 
continued Isabel, sententiously, poising 
a bit of meringue between her thumb 
and finger, — for they had reached that 
point in the repast, — ‘a husband is 
almost as good as another woman!” 

In the parlor they found the Ellisons, 
and exchanged the history of the day 
with them. 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Ellison, at 
the end, “it’s been a pleasant day 
enough, but what of the night? You 
*ve been turned out, too, by those peo- 
ple who came on the steamer, and who 
might as well have stayed on board to- 
night ; have you got another room ?” 

“Not precisely,” said Isabel, “we 
have a coop in the fifth story, right un- 
der the roof.” 

Mrs. Ellison turned energetically 
upon her husband and cried in tones 
of reproach, “* Richard, Mrs. March has 
a room!” . 

“A coop, she sazd,’ retorted that 
amiable Colonel, “and we ’re too good 
for that. The clerk is keeping us in 
suspense about a room, because he 
means to surprise us with something pa- 
latial at the end. It’s his joking way.” 
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“ Nonsense!” said Mrs. Ellison. 
“Have you seen him since dinner?” 

“JT have made life a burden to him 
for the last half-hour,” returned the 
Colonel, with the kindliest smile. 

“O Richard,” cried his wife, in de- 
spair of his amendment, “ you would 
n’t make life a burden toa mouse!” 
And having nothing else for it, she 
laughed, half in sorrow, half in fond- 
ness. 

“Well, Fanny,” the Colonel irrele- 
vantly answered, “ put on your hat and 
things, and let’s all go up to Durham 
Terrace for a promenade. I know our 
friends want to go. It’s something 
worth seeing ; and by the time we get 
back, the clerk will have us a perfectly 
sumptuous apartment.” 

Nothing, I think, more enforces the 
illusion of Southern Europe in Quebec 
than the Sunday-night promenading 
on the Durham Terrace. This is the 
ample space on the brow of the cliff to 
the left of the citadel, the noblest and 
most commanding position in the whole 
city, which was formerly occupied by 
the old castle of Saint Louis, where 
dwelt the brave Count Frontenac and 
his splendid successors of the French 
régime. The castle went the way of 
Quebec by fire some forty years ago, 
and Lord Durham levelled the site and 
made ita public promenade. A stately 
arcade of solid masonry supports it on 
the brink of the rock, and an iron para- 
pet encloses it; there are a few seats 
to lounge upon, and some idle old guns 
for the children to clamber over and 
play with. A soft twilight had followed 
the day, and there was just enough 
obscurity to hide from a willing eye 
the Northern and New World facts of 
the scene, and to bring into more ro- 
mantic relief the citadel dark against 
the mellow evening, and the people 
gossiping from window to window 
across the narrow streets of the Lower 
Town. The Terrace itself was densely 
thronged, and there was a constant 
coming and going of the promenaders, 
who each formally paced back and forth 
upon the planking for a certain time, 
and then went quietly home, giving 
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nearly all French, and they were not 
generally, it seemed, of the first fash- 
ion, but rather of middling condition 
in life ; the English, being represented 
here only by a few young fellows and 
now and then a red-faced old gentleman 
with an Indian scarf trailing from his 
hat. There were some fair American 
costumes and faces in the crowd, but 
it was essentially Quebecian. The 
young girls walking in pairs, or with 
their lovers, had the true touch of 
provincial unstylishness, the young 
men the ineffectual excess of the sec- 
ond-rate Latin dandy; their elders 
the rich inelegance of a dourgeotsze in 
their best. A few better-figured avo- 
cats or nolaires (their profession was as 
unmistakable as if they had carried 
their well- polished brass doorplates 
upon their breasts) walked and grave- 
ly talked with each other. The non- 
American character of the scene was 
not less vividly marked in the fact 
that each person dressed according to 
his own taste and frankly indulged 
private preferences in shapes and col- 
ors. One of the promenaders was in 
white, even to his canvas shoes ; an- 
other, with yet bolder individuality, ap- 
peared in perfect purple. It had a 
strange, almost portentous effect when 
these two startling figures met as 
friends and joined each other in the 
promenade with linked arms ; but the 
evening was already beginning to dark- 
en round them, and presently the pur- 
ple comrade was merely a sombre 
shadow beside the glimmering white. 

The valleys and the heights now 
vanished ; but the river defined itself 
by the varicolored lights of the ships 
and steamers that lay, dark, motion- 
less bulks, upon its broad breast ; the 
lights of Point Levis swarmed upon 
the other shore; the Lower Town, a 
hundred feet below them, stretched an 
alluring mystery of clustering roofs 
and lamplit windows and dark and 
shining streets around the mighty rock, 
mural-crowned. Suddenly a long arch 
brightened over the northern horizon ; 
the tremulous flames of the aurora, pal- 
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lid violet or faintly tinged with crimson, 
shot upward from it, and played with 
a weird apparition and evanescence to 
the zenith. While the strangers looked, 
a gun boomed from the citadel, and the 
wild sweet notes of the bugle sprang 
out upon the silence. 

Then they all said, “ How perfectly 
in keeping everything has been!” and 
sauntered back to the hotel. 

The Colonel went into the office to 
give the clerk another turn on the rack, 
and make him confess to a hidden 
apartment somewhere, while Isabel left 
her husband to Mrs. Ellison in the 
parlor, and invited Miss Kitty to look 
at her coop in the fifth story. As they 
approached, light and music and 
laughter stole out of an open door next 
hers, and Isabel, distinguishing the 
voices of the theatrical ladies, divined 
that this was the sick-chamber, and 
that they were again cheering up the 
afflicted member of their troupe. Some 
one was heard to say, “ Well, ’ow do 
you feel now, Charley?” and a sound 
of subdued swearing responded, fol- 
lowed by more laughter, and the twang- 
ing of a guitar, and a snatch of song, 
and a stir of feet and dresses as for 
departure. 

The two listeners shrank together, 
and, “Dear!” cried Isabel, “what 
shall we do?” 

“Go back,” said Miss Ellison, boldly, 
and back they ran to the parlor, where 
they found Basil and the Colonel and 
his wife in earnest conclave. The Col- 
onel, like a shrewd strategist, was 
making show of a desperation more 
violent than his wife’s, who was thus 
naturally forced into the attitude of 
moderating his fury. 

“Well, Fanny, that’s all he can do 
for us; and I do think it’s the most 
outrageous thing in the world! It’s 
real mean!” 

Fanny perceived a bold parody of 
her own denunciatory manner, but just 
then she was obliged to answer Isabel’s 
eager inquiry whether they had got a 
room yet. “Yes, @ room,” she said, 
“with two beds. But what are we to 
do with one room? That clerk —I 
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don’t know what to call him” —(* Call 
him a hotel-clerk, my dear ; you can’t 
say anything worse,” interrupted her 
husband) — ** seems to think the matter 
perfectly settled.” 

“You see, Mrs. March,” added the 
Colonel, “ he’s able to bully us in this 
way because he has the architecture on 
his side. There is n’t another room in 
the house.” 

“ Let me think a moment,” said Isa- 
bel. She had taken a fancy to these 
people from the first, and in the last 
hour they had all become very well 
acquainted ; now she said, “I'll tell 
you: there are two beds in our room 
also; we ladies will take one room, 
and you gentlemen the other!” 

“Mrs. March, I bow to the superior- 
ity of the Boston mind,” said the Col- 
onel, while his females civilly protested 
and consented; “and I might almost 
hail you as our preserver. If ever you 
come to Milwaukee, — which is the cen- 
tre of the world, as Boston is, — we — 
I — shall be happy to have you call at 
my place of business. — I did n’t commit 
myself, did I, Fanny ?— Iam sometimes 
hospitable to excess, Mrs. March,” he 
said, to explain his aside. ‘“ And now, 
let us reconnoitre. Lead on, madam, 
and the gratitude of the houseless 
stranger will follow you.” 

The whole party explored both 
rooms, and the ladies decided to keep 
Isabel’s. The Colonel was despatched 
to see that all the wraps and traps of 
his party were sent to this number, and 
Basil went with him. The things came 
long before the gentlemen returned, 
but the ladies happily employed the 
time in talking over the excitements of 
the day, and in saying from time to 
time, “So very kind of you, Mrs. 
March,” and ‘I don’t know what we 
should have done,” and “ Don’t speak 
of it, please,” and “I’m sure it’s a 
great pleasure to me.” 

In the room adjoining theirs, where 
the invalid actor lay, and where lately 
there had been minstrelsy and appar- 
ently dancing for his entertainment, 
there was now comparative silence. 
Two women’s voices talked together, 
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and now and then a guitar was touched 
by a wandering hand. Isabel had just 
put up her handkerchief to, conceal her 
first yawn, when the gentlemen, odor- 
ous of cigars, returned to say good night. 

“It’s the second door from this, 
is n’t it, Isabel?” asked her husband. 

“ Yes, the second door. Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

The two men walked off together ; 
but in a minute afterwards they had re- 
turned and were knocking tremulously 
at the closed door. 

“O, what has happened?” chorussed 
the ladies in woful tune, seeing a cer- 
tain wildness in the faces that con- 
fronted them. 

“We don’t know!” answered the 
others in as fearful key, and related 
how they had found the door of their 
room ajar, and a bright light streaming 
into the corridor. With the heedless- 
ness of their sex they did not stop to 
ponder this fact, but pushed the door 
wide open, when they saw seated be- 
fore the mirror a bewildering figure, 
with dishevelled locks wandering down 
the back, and in dishabille expressive 
of being quite at home there, which 
turned upon them a pair of pale blue 
eyes, under a forehead remarkable for 
the straggling fringe of hair that cov- 
ered it. They professed to have re- 
mained transfixed at the sight and to 
have noted a like dismay on the visage 
before the glass, ere they summoned 
strength to fly. These facts Colonel 
Ellison gave at the command of his 
wife, with many protests and insincere 
delays amidst which only the curios- 
ity of his hearers prevented them from 
rending him in pieces. 

“ And what do you suppose it was?” 
demanded his wife, with forced calm- 
ness, when he had at last made an end 
of the story and his abominable hypoc- 
risies. 

“ Well, 7 think it was a mermaid.” 

“A mermaid!” said his wife, scorn- 
fully. ‘How do you know?” 

“Tt had a comb in its hand, for one 
thing ; and besides, my dear, I hope I 
know a mermaid when I see it.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Ellison, “it was 
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no mermaid, it was a mistake; and 
I’m going to see about it. Will you 
go with me, Richard?” 

“No money could induce me! If 
it’s a mistake, it is n’t proper for me to 
go; if it’s a mermaid, it’s dangerous.” 

“QO you coward!” said the intrepid 
little woman to a hero of all the fights 
on Sherman’s march to the sea; and 
presently they heard her attack the 
mysterious enemy with a lady-like 
courage, claiming the invaded cham- 
ber. The foe replied with like civility, 
saying the clerk had given her that 
room with the understanding that an- 
other lady was to be put there with 
her, and she had left her door un- 
locked to admit her. The watchers 
with the sick man next door appeared 
and confirmed this speech; a feeble 
voice from the bedclothes swore to 
it. 

“Of course,” added the invader, “if 
I’d known ’ow it really was, I never 
would ’ave listened to such a thing, 
never, And there is n’t another ‘ole 
in the ’ouse to lay me ’ead,” she con- 
cluded. 

“Then it’s the clerk’s fault,” said 
Mrs. Ellison, glad to retreat unharmed ; 
and she made her husband ring for the 
guilty wretch, a pale, quiet young 
Frenchman, whom the united party, 
sallying into the corridor, began to 
bully in one breath, the lady in dis- 
habille vanishing as often as she re- 
membered it, and reappearing when- 
ever some strong point of argument 
or denunciation occurred to her. 

The clerk, who was the Benjamin of 
his wicked tribe, threw himself upon 
their mercy and confessed everything: 
the house was so crowded, and he had 
been so crazed by the demands upon 
him, that he had understood Colonel 
Ellison’s application to be for a bed 
for the young lady in his party, and he 
had done the very best he could. If 
the lady there — she vanished again — 
would give up the room to the two 
gentlemen, he would find her a place 
with the housekeeper. To this the 
lady consented without difficulty, and 
the rest dispersing, she kissed one of 
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the sick man’s watchers with “Is n’t 
it a shame, Bella?” and flitted down 
the darkness of the corridor. The 
rooms upon it seemed all, save the two 
assigned our travellers, to be occupied 
by ladies of the troupe; their doors 
successively opened, and she was heard 
explaining to each as she passed. Then 
all was still. 

“Richard,” said Mrs. Ellison, when 
in Isabel’s room they had briefly cele- 
brated these events, ‘I should think 
you ’d hate to leave us alone up here.” 

“TI do; but you can’t think how I 
hate to go off alone. I wish you’d 
come part of the way with us, ladies; I 
do, indeed. Leave your door unlocked, 
at any rate.” 

This prayer, uttered at parting out- 
side the room, was answered from with- 
in by a sound of turning keys and slid- 
ing bolts, and a low thunder as of 
bureaus and washstands rolled against 
the door. ‘The ladies are fortifying 
their position,” said the Colonel to 
Basil, and the two returned to their 
own chamber. “I don’t wish any 
intrusions,” he said, instantly shut- 
ting himself in, “my nerves are too 
much shaken now. What an awfully 
mysterious old place this Quebec is, 
Mr. March! I ’Il tell you what: it’s 
my opinion that this is an enchanted 
castle, and if my ribs are not walked 
over by a muleteer in the course of the 
night, it’s all I ask.” 

In this and other discourse recalling 
the famous adventure of Don Quixote, 
the Colonel beguiled the labor of dis- 
robing, and had got as far as his boots, 
when there came a startling knock at 
the door. With one boot in his hand 
and the other on his foot, the Colonel 
limped forward. “I suppose it’s that 
clerk has sent to say he’s made some 
other mistake,” and he flung wide the 
door, and then stood motionless before 
it, dumbly staring at a figure on the 
threshold, —a figure with the fringed 
forehead and pale blue eyes of her 
whom they had so lately turned out of 
that room. 

Shrinking behind the side of ‘the 
doorway, “ Excuse me, gentlemen,” 
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she said, with a dignity that recalled 
their scattered senses, “but will you 
‘ave the goodness to look if my beads 
are on your table? O thanks, thanks, 
thanks!” she continued, showing her 
face and one hand, as Basil blushingly 
advanced with a string of heavy black 
beads, piously adorned with a large 
cross. “I’m sure, I’m greatly obliged 
to you, gentlemen, and I hask a thou- 
sand pardons for troublin’ you. Good 
night, gentlemen,” she said witha sever- 
ity of tone that left them abashed and 
culpable. 

““ Now, see here,” said the Colonel, 
with a huge sigh as he closed the door 
again, and this time locked it, ‘ I should 
like to know how long this sort of thing 
is to be kept up? Because, if it’s to be 
regularly repeated during the night, 
I’m going to dress again.” Neverthe- 
less, he finished undressing and got 
into bed, where he remained for some 
time silent. Basil put out the light. 
“QO, I’m sorry you did that, my dear 
fellow,” said the Colonel; “but never 
mind, it was an idle curiosity, no 
doubt. It’s my belief that in the land- 
lord’s extremity of bed-linen, I’ve been 
put to sleep between a pair of table- 
cloths ; and I thought I'd like to look. 
It seems to me that I make out a 
checkered pattern on top and a flowered 
or arabesque pattern underneath. I 
wish they had given me mates. It’s 
pretty hard having to sleep between 
odd tablecloths. I shall complain to the 
landlord of this in the morning. I’ve 
never had to sleep between odd table- 
cloths at azy hotel before.” 

The Colonel’s voice seemed scarcely 
to have died away upon Basil’s drows- 
ing ear, when suddenly the sounds of 
music and laughter from the invalid’s 
room startled him broad awake. The 
sick man’s watchers were coquetting 
with some one who stood in the little 
court-yard five stories below. A cer- 
tain breadth of repartee was naturally 
allowable at that distance; the lover 
avowed his passion in ardent terms, 
and the ladies mocked him with the 
same freedom, now and then totally 
neglecting him while they sanga snatch 
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of song to the twanging of the gui- 
tar, or talked professional gossip, and 
then returning to him with some tor- 
menting expression of tenderness. 

All this, abstractly speaking, was 
nothing to Basil; yet he could recol- 
lect few things intended for his pleas- 
ure that had given him more satis- 
faction. He thought, as he glanced out 
into the moonlight on the high-gabled 
silvery roofs around and on the gardens 
of the convents and the towers of the 
quaint city, that the scene wanted 
nothing of the proper charm of Span- 
ish humor and romance, and he was as 
grateful to those poor souls as if they 
had meant him a favor. Their love- 
making was the last touch of a comedy, 
that he could hardly accept as reality, 
it was so much more like something 
seen upon the stage. But above all, 
he was pleased with the natural event- 
lessness of the whole adventure, which 
was in perfect agreement with his taste ; 
and just as his reveries began to lose 
shape in dreams, he was aware of an 
absurd pride in the fact that all this 
could have happened to him in our 
commonplace time and hemisphere. 
“Why,” he thought, “if I were a stu- 
dent in Alcalé, what better — ” 

But there he fell asleep. 


x. 
HOMEWARD AND Home. 


The travellers all met at breakfast 
and duly discussed the adventures of 
the night; and for the rest, the fore- 
noon passed rapidly and slowly with 
Basil and Isabel, as regret to leave 
Quebec, or the natural impatience of 
travellers to be off, overcame them. Isa- 
bel spent part of it in shopping, for she 
had found some small sums of money 
and certain odd corners. in her trunks 
still unappropriated, and the handsome 
stores on the Rue Fabrique were very 
tempting. She said she would just 
go in and look; and the wise reader 
imagines the result. As she knelt over 
her boxes, trying so to distribute her 
purchases as to make them look as if 
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they were old, old things of hers, which 
she had brought all the way round 
from Boston with her, a fleeting touch 
of conscience stayed her hand. 

“ Basil,” she said, “perhaps we’d 
better declare some of these things. 
What’s the duty on those?” she 
asked, pointing to certain articles. 

“I don’t know. About a hundred 
per cent ad valorem.” 

“ Crest a dire—?” 

« As much as they cost.” 

“QO shen, dearest,” responded Isa- 
bel, indignantly, “it cav’¢ be wrong 
to smuggle! I won’t declare a 
thread!” 

“That’s very well for you, whom 
they won’t ask. But what if they 
ask me whether there’s anything to 
declare ?” 

Isabel looked at her husband and 
hesitated. Then she replied in terms 
that I am proud to record in honor of 
American womanhood: “ You must n’t 
fib about it, Basil”? (heroically), “I 
couldn’t respect you if you did” 
(tenderly) ; “ but” (with decision) “ you 
must slip out of it some way /” 

The ladies of the Ellison party, to 
whom she put the case in the parlor, 
agreed with her perfectly. They also 
had done a little shopping in Quebec, 
and they meant to do more at Mon- 
treal before they returned to the States. 
Mrs. Ellison was disposed to look 
upon Isabel’s compunctions as a kind 
of treason to the sex, to be forgiven 
only because so quickly repented. 

The Ellisons were going up the 
Saguenay before coming on to Boston, 
and urged our friends hard to go with 
them. “No, that must be for anoth- 
er time,” said Isabel. “ Mr. March 
has to be at home by a certain day ; 
and we shall just get back in season.” 
Then she made them promise to spend 
a day with her in Boston, and the 
Colonel coming to say that he had a 
carriage at the door for their excursion 
to Lorette, the two parties bade good 
by with affection and many explicit 
hopes of meeting soon again. 

“What do you think of them, dear- 
est ?”? demanded Isabel, as she sallied 
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out with Basil for a final look at Que- 
bec. 

“The young lady is the nicest; and 
the other is well enough, too. She isa 
good deal like you, but with the sense 
of humor left out. You’ve only enough 
to save yc u.” 

“ Well, her husband is jolly enough 
for both of them. He’s funnier than 
you, Basil, and he has n’t any of your 
little languid airs and affectations. I 
don’t know but I’m a bit disappointed 
in my choice, darling; but I dare say 
I shall work out of it. In fact, I don’t 
know but the Colonel is a little oo 
jolly. This drolling everything is rath- 
er fatiguing.” And having begun, they 
did not stop till they had taken their 
friends to pieces. Dismayed then, they 
hastily reconstructed them, and said 
that they were among the pleasantest 
people they ever knew, and they were 
really very sorry to part with them, and 
they should do everything to make 
them have a good time in Boston. 

They were sauntering towards Dur- 
ham Terrace, where they leaned long 
upon the iron parapet and blest them- 
selves with the beauty of the prospect. 
A tender haze hung upon the landscape 
and subdued it till all the scene was as 
a dream before them. As in a dream 
the river lay, and dream-like the ship- 
ping moved or rested on its deep, 
broad bosom. Far off stretched the 
happy fields with their dim white vil- 
lages; farther still the mellow heights 
melted into the low hovering heaven. 
The tinned roofs of the Lower Town 
twinkled in the morning sun ; around 
them on every hand, on that Monday 
forenoon when the States were stir- 
ring from ocean to ocean in feverish 
industry, drowsed the gray city within 
her walls, from the flag-staff of the 
citadel hung the red banner of Saint 
George in sleep. 

Their hearts were strangely and 
deeply moved. It seemed to them 
that they looked upon the last strong- 
hold of the Past, and that afar off to the 
southward they could hear the march- 
ing hosts of the invading Present ; and 
as no young and loving soul can relin- 
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quish old things without a pang, they 
sighed a long, mute farewell to Quebec. 

Next summer they would come again, 
yes; but, ah me! every one knows 
what next summer is! 


Part of the burlesque troupe rode 
down in the omnibus to the Grand 
Trunk Ferry with them, and were good- 
natured to the last. The young fellow 
with the bad amiable face came in a 
calash, and refused to overpay the 
driver with a gay decision that made 
him Basil’s envy till he saw his tribula- 
tion in getting the troupe’s luggage 
checked. There were forty pieces, and 
it always remained a mystery, consider- 
ing the small amount of clothing ne- 
cessary to those people on the stage, 
what could have filled their trunks. 
The young man and the two English 
blondes of American birth found places 
in the same car with our tourists, and 
enlivened the journey with their frolics. 
When the young man pretended to 
fall asleep, they wrapped his golden 
curly head in a shawl, and vexed him 
with many thumps and thrusts, till he 
bought a brief truce with a handful of 
almonds; and the ladies having no 
other way to eat them, one of them 
saucily snatched off her shoe, and 
cracked them hammerwise with the 
heel. It was all so pleasant that it 
ought to have been all right; and in 
their merry world of outlawry perhaps 
things are not so bad as we like to 
think them. 

The country into which the train 
plunges as soon as Quebec is out of 
sight is very stupidly savage, and our 
friends had little else to do but to watch 
the gambols of these poor players, till 
they came to the river St. Francis, whose 
wandering loveliness the road follows 
through an infinite series of soft and 
beautiful landscapes, and finds every 
where glassing in its smooth current the 
elms and willows of its gentle shores. 
At one place, where its calm broke 
into foamy rapids, there was a huge 
saw-mill, covering the stream with logs 
and refuse, and the banks with whole 
cities of lumber; which also they ac- 
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cepted as no mean elements of the pic- 
turesque. They clung the most ten- 
derly to all traces of the peasant life 
they were leaving. When some I'rench 
boys came aboard with wild raspber- 
ries to sell in little birch-bark canoes, 
they thrilled with pleasure, and bought 
them, but sighed then, and said, “ What 
thing characteristic of the local life will 
they sell us in Maine when we get 
there? A section of pie poetically 
wrapt in a broad leaf of the squash- 
vine, or pop-corn in its native tissue- 
paper, and advertising the new Dollar 
Store in Portland?” They saw the 
quaintness vanish from the farm- 
houses; first the dormer - windows, 
then the curve of the steep roof, then 
the steep roof itself. By and by they 
came to a store with a Grecian portico 
and four square pine pillars. They 
shuddered and looked no more. 

The guiltily dreaded examination of 
baggage at Island Pond took place at 
nine o’clock, without costing them a 
cent of duty or a pang of conscience. 
At that charming station the trunks 
are piled higgledy-piggledy into a room 
beside the track, where a few inspectors 
with stifling lamps of smoky kerosene 
await the passengers. There are no 
porters to arrange the baggage, and 
each lady and gentleman digs out his 
box, and opens it before the lordly 
inspector, who stirs up its contents 
with an unpleasant hand and passes it. 
He makes you feel that you are once 
more in the land of official insolence, 
and that, whatever you are collectively, 
you are nothing personally. Isabel, 
who had sent her husband upon this 
business with quaking meekness of 
heart, experienced the bold indignation 
of virtue at his account of the way 
people were made their own baggage- 
smashers, and would not be amused 
when he painted the vile terrors of 
each husband as he tremblingly un- 
locked his wife’s store of contraband. 

The morning light showed them the 
broad elmy meadows of western-look- 
ing Maine; and the Grand Trunk 
brought them, of course, an hour be- 
hind time into Portland. All break- 
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fastless they hurried aboard the Boston 
train on the Eastern Road, and all 
along that line (which is built to show 
how uninteresting the earth can be 
when she is exnuyée of both sea and 
land), Basil’s life became a struggle to 
construct a meal from the fragmentary 
opportunities of twenty different sta- 
tions where they stopped five minutes 
for refreshments. At one place he 
achieved two cups of shameless chick- 
ory, at another three sardines, at a 
third a dessert of elderly bananas. 


“ Home again, home again, from a foreign shore,” 


they softly sang as the successive 
courses of this feast were disposed of. 

The drouth and heat, which they had 
briefly escaped during their sojourn in 
Canada, brooded sovereign upon the 
tiresome landscape. The red granite 
rocks were as if red-hot; the banks of 
the deep cuts were like ash-heaps ; 
over the fields danced the sultry atmos- 
phere; they fancied that they almost 
heard the grasshoppers sing above the 
rattle of the train. When they reached 
Boston at last, they were dustier than 
most of us would like to be a hundred 
years hence. The whole city was 
equally dusty ; and they found the 
trees in the square before their own 
door gray with dust. The bit of Vir- 
ginia-creeper planted under the win- 
dow hung shrivelled upon its trellis. 

But Isabel’s aunt met them with a 
refreshing shower of tears and kisses 
in the hall, throwing a solid arm about 
each of them. “O you dears!” the 
good soul cried, “ you don’t know how 
anxious I ’ve been about you; so many 
accidents happening all the time. I’ve 
never read the ‘Evening Transcript’ 
till the next morning, for fear I should 
find your names among the killed and 
wounded.” 

“Q aunty, you’re too good, al- 
ways!” whimpered Isabel; and neither 
of the women took note of Basil, who 
said, “ Yes, it’s probably the only thing 
that preserved our lives.” 

The little tinge of discontent, which 
had colored their sentiment of return 
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faded now in the kindly light of home. 
Their holiday was over, to be sure, but 
their bliss had but begun; they had 
entered upon that long life of holidays 
which is happy marriage. By the time 
dinner was ended they were both en- 
thusiastic at having got back, and tak- 
ing their aunt between them walked up 
and down the parlor with their arms 
round her massive waist, and talked 
out the gladness of their souls. 

Then Basil said he really must run 
down to the office that afternoon, and 
he issued all aglow upon the street. 
He was so full of having been long 
away and of have just returned, that 
he unconsciously tried to impart his 
mood to Boston, and the dusty com- 
posure of the street and houses, as he 
strode along, bewildered him. He 
longed for some familiar face to wel- 
come him, and in the horse-car into 
which he stepped he was charmed to 
see an acquaintance. This was a man 
for whom ordinarily he cared nothing, 
and whom he would perhaps rather 
have gone out upon the platform to 
avoid than have spoken to; but now he 
plunged at him with effusion, and wrung 
his hand, smiling from ear to ear. 

The other remained coldly unaffected, 
after a first start of surprise at his cor- 
diality, and then reviled the dust and 
heat. “But I’m going to take a little 
run down to Newport, to-morrow, for 
a week,” he said. “ By the way, you 
look as if you needed a little change. 
Aren’t you going anywhere this sum- 
mer?” 


“So you see, my dear,” observed 
Basil, when he had recounted the 
fact to Isabel at tea, “our travels are 
incommunicably our own. We had 
best say nothing about our little jaunt 
to other people, and they won’t know 
we’ve been gone. Even if we tried, 
we couldn’t make our wedding-jour- 
ney theirs.” 

She gave him a great kiss of recom- 
pense and consolation. “ Who wants 
it,” she demanded, “to be Their Wed- 
ding Journey ?” 

W. D. Howells. 
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CHICAGO: 


EN said at vespers: “All is well!” 

In one wild night the city fell; 
Fell shrines of prayer and marts of gain 
Before the fiery hurricane. 


On threescore spires had sunset shone, 
Where ghastly sunrise looked on none. 
Men clasped each other’s hands, and said: 
“The City of the West is dead!” 


Brave hearts who fought, in slow retreat, 
The fiends of fire from street to street, 
Turned, powerless, to the blinding glare, 
The dumb defiance of despair. 


A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 

That signalled round that sea of fire ; 

Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs came; 
In tears of pity died the flame! 


From East, from West, from South and North, 
The messages of hope shot forth, 

And, underneath the severing wave, 

The world, full-handed, reached to save. 


Fair seemed the old; but fairer still 

The new, the dreary void shall fill 

With dearer homes than those o’erthrown, 
For love shall lay each corner-stone. 


Rise, stricken city!—from thee throw 
The ashen sackcloth of thy woe; 
And build, as to Amphion’s strain, 
To songs of cheer thy walls again! 


How shrivelled in thy hot distress 
The primal sin of selfishness ! 
How instant rose, to take thy part, 
The angel in the human heart! 


Ah! not in vain the flames that tossed 
Above thy dreadful holocaust ; 

The Christ again has preached through thee 
The Gospel of Humanity ! 


Then lift once more thy towers on high, 
And fret with spires the western sky, 
To tell that God is yet with us, 
And love is still miraculous! 
Fohu G. Whittier. 
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GENERAL BUTLER’S CAMPAIGN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


INCE the close of the war and 
the settlement of the reconstruc- 
tion problems by Congress, the Ameri- 
can people have not been able to 
decide upon any political issues worth 
contending about. Various attempts 
have been made to concentrate opin- 
ion in relation to reform in taxation, 
in the civil service, and so on, but thus 
far without any success. The chief 
obstacle in the way seems to consist in 
the fact that the rewards of political 
and legislative life, not only in the 
shape of salaries, but in the shape of 
jobs and contracts, have brought into 
public notice a sort of men who care 
little about government or the princi- 
ples of government, and are only anx- 
ious how they may best serve them- 
selves, their personal retainers, or the 
corporations which they represent. 
Some of these men, and on the whole 
the most dangerous of them, because 
they are the most knowing, are men 
who also have some political training 
and experience in the management of 
affairs. It is unnecessary to mention 
the names of senators and representa- 
tives, in the Middle States and the 
West, who represent this tendency to- 
wards personal instead of political gov- 
ernment. The Republican quarrels in 
the State of New York illustrate it. 
Too much of that which gives rise to 
complaint in the state of affairs at the 
national capital has its origin and is 
kept alive by the fact that the Republi- 
can administration, having little to do 
but pay the national debt and enforce 
the anti-Ku-klux and anti-polygamy 
laws, has become a personal adminis- 
tration, and not a political one. An 
episode in this history of the personal 
tendency in our governmental affairs 
may well attract our attention for a 
few moments. 
General B. F. Butler, a man of brains, 
a man of wealth, a man of large political 
experience and with an extensive fol 


lowing, recently undertook by sheer 
personal effort to wrest from the Re- 
publican party of Massachusetts its 
nomination for governor. In giving an 
account of his campaign it will be only 
necessary to bear in mind the condition 
of affairs which we have outlined, and 
not at all important to try and analyze 
his motives. It will not always do, even, 
to take it for granted that a public hero 
is himself able to analyze and describe, 
in speech or letter, the springs of his 
own action. For instance, General But- 
ler told the people of Springfield, in 
his first speech, that after bringing the 
Ku-klux Bill to enactment, he saw “a 
Presidential Congress” coming. ‘* Now 
in such a Congress,” added the Gen- 
eral, ‘‘no great measures are ever car- 
ried through, nothing that will endure 
is ever done; nothing but intriguing 
for the Presidential office, Cabinet of- 
fices, and other places, and passing the 
appropriation bills.” He thought, as 
he says, that he could be spared from 
such a Congress. In this desperate 
state of political exwud (if the General 
had analyzed his own emotions cor- 
rectly), his friends fortuitously found 
him. They placed a copy of the census 
in his way, and his eye chanced to ob- 
serve certain figures showing a dimi- 
nution in the agricultural population 
and resources of the Commonwealth. 
At the right moment his friends ap- 
proached jhim. They said, “ Come 
now, won’t you run for governor?” 
“Dear me!” said General Butler, 
“why should I run for governor? Will 
that make me live any longer in his- 
tory? Shall I not live as long in his- 
tory now as Governor Gardner? Will 
making me governor make me any big- 
ger, or any less? And as for the salary, 
would that be any temptation ? Well,” 
said he, finally, “I don’t want to be 
governor.” The Weird Sisters never 
argue; they decree. Came the stern 
answer, “ Well, you qwé// be governor.” 
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So it was “arranged” that questions 
should be asked and answers given 
publicly ; and ‘“head-quarters ” were 
established, and the campaign was 
opened. Now Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
about the Ist of July, informed an “in- 
terviewer” from the office of a New 
York newspaper, that to his knowledge, 
in the middle of the previous winter, 
General Butler’s decisive plan was to 
run for governor; and he added, “I 
think he intends to run on a joint Re- 
publican and Labor platform, as Goy- 
ernor Geary is thinking of doing in 
Pennsylvania.” The platform which 
General Butler finally laid down was 
just this, and therefore we may well 
believe that the information thus given 
as to his intentions, nearly six months 
before, was substantially correct. 

It did not take him long to equip 
himself for his enterprise. He sent 
to the State House for documents re- 
lating to the public charities, the pris- 
ons, compulsory education, and the 
truant system, and prepared for the 
impending debate. His quick eye had 
made itself fully acquainted, long be- 
fore, with the political situation in 
Massachusetts, and this was exceed- 
ingly favorable to him. Let us for a 
moment describe it. In 1864 the Re- 
publicans gave 75,000 majority to Pres- 
ident Lincoln. In 1865 and 1866 they 
gave their State ticket a majority of 
50,000. In 1867 began the trouble 
with the prohibitory law, which reduced 
their majority in that year to about 
30,000. This issue was of course thrust 
aside in 1868, and General Grant re- 
ceived about 70,000 majority, although 
the Democrats gave Mr. Adams over 
63,000 votes. The partial re-enactment 
of the prohibitory law, which had been 
repealed after the election of 1867, and 
the organization of a Labor party, re- 
duced the Republican vote in 1869 
to 74,000; the Democrats obtaining 
48,000 and the Labor party 13,000. 
The next year Mr. Phillips, the candi- 
date of the Labor party and of the new 
Prohibitory party (dissatisfied because 
their statute was not wholly re-enacted 
and enforced), received about 22,000, 
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the Democrats held their own, and the 
Republicans got 79,000. If General 
Butler could combine the Labor-Re- 
formers and friends of the prohibitory 
law with his own personal retainers, 
and persuade’ a few thousand other 
Republicans that he was just the man 
to reunite the party, and satisfy for 
the time being all the discontented 
ones, he had more than a fair chance 
to be nominated. Ofcourse, he must 
make the most of the discontent which 
already existed, and which grew main- 
ly out of the two questions of liquor 
selling and the hours of labor. He 
accordingly saw fit to say that the 
party had driven out of its ranks the 
Prohibitionists and the ‘ Reformers,” 
and to make proclamation of himself 
as the only man who would or could 
bring the flown voters back and make 
Massachusetts again the strongest of 
the Republican States. 

We have thus indicated what must 
have been and what was the drift of 
General Butler’s speeches. But he al- 
lowed himself to be beguiled into a 
series of assaults upon some of the 
influential newspapers of Massachu- 
setts, and, indeed, upon the press gen- 
erally. He began at Springfield on 
the 24th of August. The City Hall was 
packed, it having been announced that 
he would give the newspapers a piece 
of his mind. He attacked several of 
them in the name of injured innocence. 
Jobn Brown was dragged from his 
grave and made to appear as a client 
of General Butler’s in entering a com- 
plaint against one of the editors of the 
“ Republican,” of that city. If the his- 
tory which the General insinuated in 
this speech is to be credited, he would 
seem to have been an original John 
Brown man in 1859, and Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn an enemy ina very thin dis- 
guise. Miss Dickinson was invoked 
against a Boston journal, which had, 
as she believed, misrepresented her 
through a report of one of her lectures ; 
General Butler had been applied to, as 
counsel, and had, according to his own 
statement, threatened alawsuit. Hence 
the malignant hostility of the newspa- 
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per. One of the other Boston papers 
happened to have for one of the trus- 
tees of its property a rival candidate 
for the gubernatorial office. This was 
sufficient to account for its opposition, 
which had providentialfy cropped out 
not only in editorial articles against 
General Butler, but in an overcharge of 
some seven dollars for one of his elec- 
tioneering paragraphs, passed in the 
shape of a resolution by the Republi- 
cans of Beverly. General Hawley’s 
opposition to him, dating as far back 
as the congressional contest of 1868 
in the Essex district, was attributed to 
an old score between the two generals, 
growing out of an alleged “ displace- 
ment” of Hawley by Butler for “ in- 
efficiency” during the war. Perhaps 
this is worth dwelling on for a mo- 
ment. 

General Butler was at first reported 
as saying at Springfield that he had 
“dismissed” General Hawley from 
command for “ cowardice and incom- 
petency.” Before the speech was fin- 
ished, General Hawley telegraphed 
from Hartford totally and in unsparing 
phrase denying either his removal or 
dismissal. It soon appeared that Gen- 
eral Butler’s language was, “I displaced 
him from command for inefficiency and 
incompetency, and he was never seen 
on the field afterwards.” This he re- 
peated at Worcester on the 3oth of 
August: “I say again that I did dis- 
place him for inefficiency”; and after- 
wards he put it in this form: “Mr. 
Hawley has not denied that I dis- 
placed him from command, and I know 
better than anybody else on earth 
what I displaced him for.” General 
Hawley immediately showed that his 
only “displacement” from command 
was two or three weeks after the cap- 
ture of Fort Fisher, when, General 
Foster having reported for duty, and 
being senior in command to Hawley, 
the latter was relieved, at his request, 
from the command of Terry’s division, 
and was ordered to report to General 
Terry, who made him chief of staff. 
This was two or three weeks after 
General Butler had himself been re- 
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lieved and sent back to Lowell. As 
to the remark that General Hawley 
was never seen on the field after Gen- 
eral Butler “‘ displaced” him, in point 
of fact the former served about ten 
months in the field after the latter left 
it. 

The attack on General Hawley was 
thus a failure, and was not repeated 
after the Worcester speech ; the criti- 
cisms on the Boston newspapers created 
a transient feeling of amusement among 
the people who personally knew the edi- 
tors and publishers; the assaults on 
the State finances and the management 
of the public charitable institutions 
were so speedily answered, that, al- 
though they were repeated again and 
again through the entire month of Au- 
gust, they made little or no perma- 
nent impression favorable to the can- 
didate. There remained for him the 
labor question and the question of the 
sale of liquors. With the first of these 
only he dealt at Springfield. And, con- 
sidering the platform of the Labor par- 
ty, adopted a month afterwards at Fra- 
mingham, with its war upon wages and 
“war upon the whole profit-making 
system,” it is a matter of surprise 
that General Butler, with his moderate 
ideas, could ever have been a satisfac- 
tory candidate for such a party.. For 
the General’s remarks on labor were, 
as the phrase is, ‘eminently conserva- 
tive.” About all that can be detached 
from the column which he devoted to 
this topic is a defence of legislation to 
restrict the hours of labor in facto- 
ries. Let us, said he, by doing justice 
to the workingmen, win them back to 
the Republican ranks, and win Demo- 
crats also to our side. Many Repub- 
licans had said the same thing, and 
had not suspected they were saying 
anything very startling. Mr. William 
Gray, a leading manufacturer of Boston, 
a representative of ‘ capital,” if there 
be one, had argued before a legislative 
committee in favor of a ten-hour law, 
and the Republican majority had passed 
such a bill in the House of Representa- 
tives; and yet no genuine friend of 
this legislation had supposed that its 
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failure in the Senate was any excuse 
for a new party. Strikes the Gen- 
eral considered “illogical” and “in- 
compatible with the dignity and power 
of the American workingmen,”—a 
sentiment worthy of a mill-owner. The 
ballot, on the other hand, he con- 
sidered “the most powerful of all 
weapons, when well handled,” — a sen- 
timent worthy of a candidate for gov- 
ernor. The general tone of the candi- 
date’s remarks on the labor question 
ought to have satisfied the “ Reform- 
ers” that they were destined to get 
little help from General Butler, beyond 
that “disturbance in the Republican 
party ” which so enchanted Mr. Phil- 
lips at Salisbury, at the prospect of 
his nomination ; and they should have 
been prepared for the course he took 
after his defeat. The ballot having 
failed him, he ought not to have been 
expected to fall back on the illogical 
and undignified strike. At Worces- 
ter, after dealing with the newspapers 
again, and returning, with the ill-for- 
tune we have described, to the attack 
on General Hawley, the question of 
the prohibitory law was taken up. 
And from this time to the end, — 
from Worcester to Attleborough, — 
it formed a principal topic of the 
General’s speeches. He would en- 
force the law “fully, impartially, pre- 
cisely as the law of Heaven falls upon 
all men equally”; and when he told 
the city of Lawrence, and the city of 
Lynn, and twenty other cities and 
towns, that he would never enforce a 
law to prevent Bridget O’Flaherty 
from selling liquor in a cellar to eke 
out her washing wages, and release the 
Tremont House and the Parker House 
from prosecutions, the applause is said 
to have been invariably “ tremendous,” 
and the orator’s satisfaction supreme. 
The echoes reached the Parker House 
and the Tremont House, and were 
taken up there ; and the rooms of the 
Temperance Alliance resounded with 
cheers. 

And so, with no end of brass bands, 
and with great processionings and mul- 
titudinous hand-shakings, the General 
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proceeded on his way. He spoke at 
Clinton, and Haverhill, and Fitchburg, 
and Marlborough, and Milford, and 
Salisbury, and Natick, and Salem, and 
Lynn, and Lawrence, and Attleborough, 
and Athol, and Adams, and New Bed- 
ford, and Fall River, and Abington, and 
Hyde Park, and Ware, and Northamp- 
ton, and Westfield, and perhaps in 
other places. His progress was unim- 
peded. Dr. George B. Loring, one of 
his competitors for the nomination, 
conducted the New England Agricul- 
tural Fair during one week, and made 
an oration which people praised for its 
eloquence and good sense. Mr. Alex- 
ander H. Rice returned from the Pacific 
coast, and his friends quietly organized 
a movement in his behalf. Mr. Speak- 
er Jewell also became a candidate, and 
found many supporters. And the west- 
ern part of the State put forward Mr. 
William B. Washburn of Greenfield, 
and gave promise of a pretty general 
vote for him in the Convention. But 
no man, in behalf of either of these 
rivals, followed General Butler. He 
had the field wholly to himself. Twen- 
ty thousand people, perhaps thirty thou- 
sand, heard him declaim about the 
wrongs of Bridget O’Flaherty and de- 
nounce the misrepresentations of the 
press, its correspondents, and report- 
ers ; and the political people who felt 
themselves obliged to read the reports 
of his speeches, as they appeared every 
morning, began to fear that they should 
be finally as weary as those Mohamme- 
dan doctors must be, who are said to 
have read the Koran seventy thousand 
times. Occasionally, as at Milford, a 
man would rise, and amidst cheers, 
hisses, and cat-calls would ask the 
General some pertinent or impertinent 
question; but the repartee, which an- 
swered the purpose of an answer, was 
always ready. It required no small ° 
degree of courage to stem the tide of 
one of the General’s enthusiastic meet- 
ings so far as to criticise or object. Is 
it any wonder that the candidate at 
last began to deem himself invincible? 
As early as the 13th of September, Mr. 
Phillips — perhaps the only one of our 
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numerous corps of prophetic orators 
who never makes a mistake — confi- 
dentially said to his hearers, “ You 
need not tell these reporters what I 
say, but, between you ard me, I very 
little doubt that they will nominate 
him.” And on the zoth the General 
assured his friends at New Bedford 
that he had got 180 delegates out of 
417; that the 417 were split up, no 
one of his rivals having more than 70 ; 
and that the 180 were men who “mean 
business.” ‘“ Now,” he added, “ you 
see how you are misled by the news- 
papers.” The newspapers, however, 
were nearer right than General But- 
ler. Essex elected its delegates early, 
and he began by carrying Beverly 
and Marblehead and Newburyport and 
many smaller places, destroying in a 
night or two Dr. Loring’s hope of 
electing a majority in his own county. 
The small towns generally reported 
themselves the other way. Charles- 
town, Worcester, Northampton, and 
Westfield stood out against him ; Mil- 
ford and Fitchburg and Haverhill and 
Marlborough and Athol and Ware suc- 
cumbed. Boston was yet to elect. As 
the day for its caucuses approached, 
it was seen that some union of the 
opposition candidates would have to 
be made, at least as far as the eastern 
part of the State was concerned. Gen- 
eral Butler began to claim a majority of 
the hundred Boston delegates. If he 
succeeded in getting them, the impetus 
he would thereby obtain would, it was 
thought, be sufficient to insure his tri- 
umph in the Convention. 

A certain looseness of organization, 
general and local, which was the nat- 
ural result of a series of easy victories, 
had left the Republican party, in many 
towns and cities, incapable of protect- 
ing itself against the incursions into 
its primary meetings of scores and 
hundreds of men who had no right 
there. General Butler’s plan for bring- 
ing back the fugitive voters of the year 
before into the party comprehended 
also bringing them back into the cau- 
cuses, to try their hands at controlling 
the organization itself. When people 
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asked how Boston would go, it was 
invariably said that such and such 
wards, being the strong Republican 
precincts, would vote for delegates fa- 
vorable to Mr. Rice ; while half a dozen 
others, in which Labor-Reformers and 
Democrats were plenty, would go for 
General Butler because the General’s 
personal friends could easily find La- 
bor-Reformers and Democrats enough 
to pack the primary meetings and 
elect Butler delegates ; and so a cau- 
cus, which at the best is but an im- 
perfect way of concentrating the opin- 
ion of a party, was to be made a 
machine for forcing on the party an 
opinion which might or might not be 
its own. To how great an extent 
this system had been pursued in the 
places which had chosen Butler del- 
egates, it is impossible to say; but 
it can hardly be doubted that a large 
number of men who had no intention 
to vote the Republican tickets at any 
rate, and many others who only in- 
tended to vote them in case Butler was 
nominated, had thus intruded their ad- 
vice and assistance. To many Repub- 
licans, members of the National as 
well as the State organization, having 
a reasonable degree of faith in the use- 
fulness of both, General Butler, if nom- 
inated by Republicans, would be dis- 
tasteful enough; but General Butler 
forced on the party by Democrats and 
pseudo-reformers would be intolerable. 
Here and there, such men gathered 
together. They consulted with Mr. 
Rice and with Mr. Jewell as to the best 
way of saving the Boston delegations. 
They remonstrated against the silence 
of Congressmen and other influential 
citizens, who were believed to have an 
interest in the success of the party in 
1872, and in the integrity of the organ- 
ization; Mr. Dawes was the only mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts delegation in 
the lower house of Congress who had 
seen fit to oppose General Butler’s 
raid. Mr. Jewell willingly agreed that 
Mr. Rice should have a clear field in 
Boston, and in a manly and sensible 
letter withdrew from the contest, indi- 
cating clearly that it was the duty of 
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Republicans to unite against General 
Butler. Mr. Sumner wrote and pub- 
lished, in a Boston newspaper, a par- 
agraph declaring distinctly the opposi- 
tion of himself and Senator Wilson to 
the General’s nomination. 

So, gradually, there came a concen- 
tration of the anti-Butler opinion ; and 
when the Boston meetings were over, 
it was found that the General had car- 
ried considerably less than one half the 
delegates. The meeting in Ward Six 
may as well be described here, for it 
was often heard of afterwards, and 
played an important part in the Con- 
vention. We are here somewhat em- 
barrassed to know where to turn for 
a correct account of this model primary 
meeting. The paper which could print 
what General Butler called “an ob- 
scene libel” on a young lady, and then 
because he had threatened a lawsuit 
could pursue him night and day, is not 
to be trusted. That other organ of per- 
sonal malignity which had overcharged 
him seven dollars, may, for aught we 
know, have instructed its reporter to 
overcharge his sketch of the caucus in 
the Sixth Ward. Judge Hoar, chairman 
of the Committee on Credentials, whose 
judicial summing we might quote, was 
clearly incapacitated for forming a sound 
judgment on the case, for General But- 
ler had opposed the British Treaty. 
We prefer to take the statement of Mr. 
Charles K. Whipple, the quietest and 
most non-political gentleman in Bos- 
ton, who in a letter to the “ National 
Standard” says: “I found the yells 
[which he had heard some time before 
he reached the building] were simply a 
purposed obstruction to the transaction 
of any business not favorable to their 
side. I was told that no chairman had 
been chosen, and that the tumult had 
been renewed at every successive at- 
tempt to carry on the business of the 
meeting from the moment it appeared 
that the candidate of the shouters for 
the chairmanship was not likely to get 
a majority. During the hour I re- 
mained there, many attempts at busi- 
ness were made, and the forms of mo- 
tions, amendments, and votes were 
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gone through ; but the racket was such 
that not a quarter part of the assembly 
in the crowded ward-room could under- 
stand what motions were made. The 
quietest part of the meeting was dur- 
ing the absence of a delegation which 
had gone, by vote of the shouters, to 
seek Collector Russell, and bring him 
to be chairman.” The Collector, by 
the way, was not to be found. Mr. 
Whipple says the disturbance did not 
come from the colored people whom he 
saw, but from “a gang of white young 
men” near him, “who had every ap- 
pearance of acting by prearrangement 
to disturb the meeting in case their 
candidates seemed to be in the minor- 
ity. There were more than a dozen of 
them who, keeping together through the 
various fluctuations of the crowd, yelled 
in concert..... They also once or 
twice arranged themselves in attitude 
convenient for hustling those in front 
of them, but did not proceed to that 
manoeuvre while I remained.” After 
an hour or two of turbulence, the meet- 
ing broke up, General Butler's friends 
keeping possession of the ward-room ; 
and two delegations were finally chosen. 

Coming up from Fall River on the 
morning of the r9th of September, 
General Butler had an opportunity to 
read the sinister paragraph which that 
new and most dangerous conspirator, 
Mr. Sumner, had caused to be in- 
serted in the newspapers of the day. 
In this the editors represented that 
they had seen Senator Sumner and 
Senator Wilson, and were “authorized 
by them to say” that they “deeply 
regretted and deplored the extraordi- 
nary canvass which General Butler had 
precipitated upon the Commonwealth, 
and especially the attacks which he had 
volunteered against the existing State 
government and the Republican party 
of Massachusetts; and that in ‘their 
opinion his nomination as Governor 
would be hostile to the best interests 
of the Commonwealth and of the Re- 
publican party.” Immediately after 
the General’s arrival in Boston, he pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Sumner’s rooms in the 
Coolidge House, and found the Sena- 
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tor busy over his morning work and 
comfortably chatting with his colleague. 
Taking the morning paper from his 
pocket, the General read the paragraph 
above quoted. “ This purports to be 
by authority,” said he; “is this true?” 
“Yes, General.” Turning to Senator 
Wilson, “Did you concur, sir?” “T 
did.” After a moment’s pause, as if 
he had expected some modification, 
the General remarked to Mr. Sumner 
that there was a time when he was 
lying upon his bed, struck down and 
suffering. “I called upon you,” said 
he, “ to express my sympathy ; and now 
you are co-operating with one who at 
that time sat down to supper with your 
assailant. And now you strike me a 
blow on the head.” “You are figura- 
tive, General,” said Senator Sumner ; 
“T have struck you no blow on the 
head, but have simply stated to the 
people what I think of your present 
course. Had you allowed your name 
to go before the people as other candi- 
dates do, according to our usage, I 
should have quietly waited the action 
ofthe Convention. But you have come 
forward a self-seeker, attacking the 
Republican party and the existing State 
government, making war on them for 
the purpose of elevating yourself. I 
do not think this is a good example. 
You are demoralizing the people. Such 
a system carried out, as it might be by 
all candidates for office, would be Bed- 
lam again, besides the spoils system 
with a vengeance.” The General here 
began to insist that his speeches were 
not correctly reported ; but the Senator 
reminded him that the Springfield and 
Worcester speeches were evidently 
written out or revised by himself, and 
these speeches were enough. Baffled 
at this point, General Butler brought 
up his reserves. ‘This all comes,” 
he retorted, “of your hostility to Grant ; 
I am for him and you are against 
him. I have foreseen this, but thought 
it would not come before May; but 
I am ready for it. You have always 
been against Grant, and every measure 
of his administration.” “Ah!” said 
Mr, Sumner, “every measure? Be 
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good enough, General, to name one.” 
“The San Domingo Treaty.” “ Waiv- 
ing the question,” said Mr. Sumner, 
“whether this was an administration 
measure, be good enough to name an- 
other.” To this there was no answer. 
“You are silent, General; please men- 
tion one other!” The General re- 
mained tranquil. “ You are still silent, 
General Butler! You mention only 
the San Domingo Treaty, and yet you 
allege that I have been against every 
measure of the administration. I ask 
again for an answer. Now, General,” 
(after a pause,) “have you not been 
against the Treaty? so that, in oppo- 
sition to the administration, we are 
even.” General Butler then proceeded 
to quote certain language which he 
alleged Mr. Sumner had used in dis- 
paragement of the President, adding, 
“J have an affidavit of it.” The 
Senator said that this matter of obtain- 
ing affidavits seemed a little too much 
according to the practice of the crimi- 
nal courts. ‘ But,” said he, “ General, 
to be frank, do you think any better of 
General Grant than I do?” No an- 
swer. “You are silent, General; you 
do not answer me. I ask you again, 
Do you think any better of Grant than 
I do? I know you do not. This I 
know.” Here Senator Wilson joined 
in the conversation and it became less 
pointed, and in a few minutes General 
Butler took his leave. 

The language which he had procured 
to be taken down and sworn to ap- 
peared a day or two after in one of the 
newspapers friendly to his enterprise, 
and is chiefly interesting as showing 
the progress of the detective system 
in the personal intercourse of members 
of Congress. 

Delegates to the Convention were 
now rapidly chosen, and General Butler 
succeeded in Lowell and Gloucester, — 
in fact, in all his residences. On the 
26th of September, the delegates began 
to rally in great numbers at Worces- 
ter. General Butler went up early in 
the day, and sought an interview with 
Hon. George F. Hoar, who had been 
invited to preside. It was soon after 
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announced that no opposition would be 
made to Mr. Hoar. Bulletins were 
posted by Butler’s friends, announcing 
the great strength of their favorite can- 
didate ; to which opposition bulletins 
replied, placing the General far below 
“anti-Butler” in the scale. In the 
course of the day conference commit- 
tees were appointed by the supporters of 
Messrs. Washburn, Rice, and Loring ; 
and although they came to no union on 
that day, much was done to concen- 
trate the opposition to General Butler ; 
and his opponents estimated that if 
they could unite the next day they 
would be able to cast 630 or more 
votes against him, out of about Iroo 
delegates. Butler’s friends, on the 
other hand, claimed 529, with 20 or 30 
doubtful, and more to come in; and 
they counted on his nomination on the 
second or third ballot, if not on the 
first. On Wednesday morning there 
seemed no better prospect of a union 
between the friends of the anti-Butler 
candidates. But the General himself 
stepped in and did what he could to 
rescue the imperilled cause of his ene- 
mies. His own errors in the Con- 
vention were not more marked than 
the consummate generalship of his op- 
ponents. Mr. Hoar kept the delegates 
admirably in order throughout the day. 
Mr. Dawes began the contest by in- 
volving General Butler in a consid- 
erable number of controversies, and 
inducing him to exhibit to the Conven- 
tion a specimen of those peculiar tactics 
which had damaged his cause with the 
best people wherever he had spoken; 
the demeanor of the candidate, his 
appeal to the delegates to let “the 
people” into the already crowded 
galleries, his attempt at personal lead- 
ership of his men, all failed to make an 
impression in his favor. Meanwhile, 
Judge E. R. Hoar was put at the head 
of the Committee on Credentials ; ca- 
pable men attended to the details of the 
balloting, and everything was made 
ready for a fair expression of the opin- 
ion of the whole assembly. Some 
seventy or eighty delegates were con- 
tested, on one side or the other. The 
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Committee on Credentials, after debat- 
ing these questions several hours, gave 
most of the contested seats to Butler. 
But in the case of Ward Six, Boston, 
and the town of Hyde Park, they de- 
cided against him. In opposing the 
report of the committee in these cases, 
the General made his most conspicu- 
ous mistake. The anti- Butler men 
from Hyde Park were admitted by 
a nearly unanimous vote. Ward Six 
came next. Precautions were taken 
for a careful counting of the votes 
for and against the report of the com- 
mittee, and after the parties had been 
heard, and Judge Hoar had summed 
up the case for the committee, and 
Mr. Carter had replied in behalf of 
the Butler delegation, the vote was 
taken by counties, one teller being ap- 
pointed from each party. As the dele- 
gates rose, it was easy to see how 
nearly the estimates of the Butler party 
and of the other side agreed with the 
actual result, for it was evident at once 
that here was a test question of the 
General’s strength. The result was 
460 for the admission of the Butler del- 
egates, and 607 against it. The spell 
was broken, and the pent-up feeling of 
the brow-beaten delegates burst forth 
in long-continued and tremendous 
shouts, which had hardly ceased when 
Mr. W. W. Rice moved for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to receive the 
votes for governor. Mr. A. H. Rice 
and Dr. Loring had previously, at the 
right time and with judicious eloquence, 
withdrawn. The forces converged at 
the precise moment, and when the 
committee reported, it was found that 
Mr. Washburn had received 643 votes ; 
General Butler 464, and that only nine 
delegates had “scattered.” And thus 
was the prophecy non-fulfilled with 
which General Butler’s friends had be- 
guiled him in that unhappy moment 
when he returned from Washington, 
disgusted with Presidential intrigues 
and burning to reform the politics of 
the Commonwealth. 

These last proceedings, beginning 
at 7 p.M., lasted until midnight. The 
time was not grudgingly given, how- 
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ever, except perhaps by General But- 
ler himself, to whom the vote on the 
Ward Six case and the subsequent 
balloting must have seemed a tedious 
piece of routine. The tremendous ap- 
plause which, when he entered the 
hall in the morning, seemed the presage 
of victory in the Convention and at the 
polls, now, at the end of the long con- 
test, vexed his ear; and the people 
who were admitted on his motion to 
share his triumph seemed to him and 
to everybody else to enjoy, as well as 
the delegates, his defeat. He rose, 
after a moment or two, and announced 
his purpose to support the nomination 
and to work inside of the party for 
those reforms which he had so much 
at heart. And after making its other 
nominations, the Convention went its 
way. As far as the Republican party 
of Massachusetts was concerned, per- 
sonal government was repudiated. 
General Butler had early proclaimed 
himself in favor of President Grant’s 
renomination, and in his few cautious 
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allusions to the senatorial pronuncia- 
mento against him tried to make it ap- 
pear, as in the interview at the Coolidge 
House, that the senior Senator’s oppo- 
sition to the President was the secret 
of the opposition to Amz. It will not 
be wise for the administration to con- 
clude that this theory is a correct one. 
The Republicans of the State, disor- 
ganized by long success, divided as to 
their candidates, with no man before 
them capable of awakening personal 
enthusiasm throughout the various sec- 
tions, united at last upon the man op- 
posed to General Butler who seemed 
numerically strongest in the Conven- 
tion, simply because they were de- 
termined not to allow their organization 
to be subverted to the personal will of 
a personal leader, the representative of 
nothing but himself and some of the 
worst tendencies of modern politics. 
The lesson ought to recall other States 
to their political duties, and not be 
lost upon the national administration 
itself. 
“ Warrington.” 
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ERE are two portraits in my little 

collection, before which we will 
sit to-day and briefly talk together. 
During the past year we have, month 
after month, rambled on, conversing 
in the presence of their likenesses about 
Pope and Thackeray and Hawthorne 
and Dickens. This morning we shall 
hold perhaps our last session together 
in the “Whispering Gallery”; at any 
rate it will be some time hence before 
we resume our gossiping interviews 
with the portraits on the walls, 


This is an original picture of the 
poet Wordsworth, drawn in crayon a 
few years before he died. He went up 
to London on purpose to sit for it, at 


the request of Moxon, his publisher, 
and his friends in England always con- 
sidered it a perfect likeness of the 
poet. After the head was engraved, 
the artist’s family disposed of the draw- 
ing, and through the watchful kindness 
of my dear old friend, Mary Russell 
Mitford, the portrait came across the 
Atlantic to this house. Miss Mitford 
said America ought to have on view 
such a perfect representation of the 
great poet, and she used all her suc- 
cessful influence in my behalf. So 
there the picture hangs for anybody’s 
inspection at any hour of the day. 

I once made a pilgrimage to the 
small market-town of Hawkshead, in 
the valley of Esthwaite, where Words- 
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worth went to school in his ninth year. 
The thoughtful boy was lodged in the 
house of Dame Anne Tyson in 1788; 
and I had the good fortune to meeta 
lady in the village street who conduct- 
ed me at once to the room which the 
lad occupied while he was a scholar 
under the Rey. William Taylor, whom 
he loved and venerated so much. I 
went into the chamber which he after- 
wards described in The Prelude, where 
he 

** Had lain awake on summer nights to watch 

The moon in splendor couched among the leaves 

Of a tall ash, that near our cottage stood” ; 
and I visited many of the beautiful spots 
which tradition points out as the favor- 
ite haunts of his childhood. 

It was true Lake-country weather 
when I knocked at Wordsworth’s cot- 
tage door, three years before he died, 
and found myself shaking hands with 
the poet at the threshold. His daugh- 
ter Dora had been dead only a few 
months, and the sorrow that had so 
recently fallen upon the house was still 
dominant there. I thought there was 
something prophet-like in the tones of 
his voice, as well as in his whole ap- 
pearance, and there was a noble tran- 
quillity about him that almost awed 
one, at first, into silence. As the day 
was cold and wet, he proposed we 
should sit down together in the only 
room in the house where there was a 
fire, and he led the way to what seemed 
acommon sitting or dining room. It 
was a plain apartment, the rafters visi- 
ble, and no attempt at decoration no- 
ticeable. Mrs. Wordsworth sat knit- 
ting at the fireside, and she rose with 
a sweet expression of courtesy and 
welcome as we entered the apartment. 
As I had just left Paris, which was in 
a state of commotion, Wordsworth was 
eager in his inquiries about the state 
of things on the other side of the 
channel. As our talk ran mostly in 
the direction of French revolutions, he 
soon became eloquent and vehement, 
as one can easily imagine, on such a 
theme. There was a deep and solemn 
meaning in all he had to say about 
France, which I recall now with added 
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interest. The subject deeply moved 
him, of course, and he sat looking into 
the fire, discoursing in a low monotone, 
sometimes quite forgetful that he was 
not alone and soliloquizing. I noticed 
that Mrs. Wordsworth listened as if 
she were hearing him speak for the 
first time in her life, and the work on 
which she was engaged lay idle in her 
lap, while she watched intently every 
movement of her husband’s face. I 
also was absorbed in the man and in 
his speech. I thought of the long 
years he had lived in communion with 
nature in that lonely but lovely region. 
The story of his life was familiar to 
me, and I sat as if under the influence 
of a spell. Soon he turned and plied 
me with questions about the prominent 
men in Paris whom I had recently 
seen and heard in the Chamber of 
Deputies. ‘“ How did Guizot bear him- 
self? What part was De Tocqueville tak- 
ing in the fray? Had I noticed George 
Lafayette especially?” America did 
not seem to concern him much, and I 
waited for him to introduce the sub- 
ject, if he chose to do so. He seemed 
pleased that a youth from a far-away 
country should find his way to Rydal 
cottage to worship at the shrine of an 
old poet. 

By and by we fell into talk about 
those who had been his friends and 
neighbors among the hills in former 
years. ‘And so,” he said, ‘‘ you read 
Charles Lamb in America?” “ Yes,” 
I replied, ‘‘and Jove him too.” “ Do 
you hear that, Mary?” he eagerly in- 
quired, turning round to Mrs. Words- 
worth. ‘“ Yes, William, and no wonder, 
for he was one to be loved everywhere,” 
she quickly answered. Then we spoke 
of Hazlitt, whom he ranked very high 
as a prose-writer ; and when I quoted 
a fine passage from Hazlitt’s essay on 
Jeremy Taylor, he seemed pleased at 
my remembrance of it. 

He asked about Inman, the Ameri- 
can artist, who had painted his portrait, 
having been sent on a special mission 
to Rydal by Professor Henry Reed of 
Philadelphia, to procure the likeness. 
The painter’s daughter, who accompa- 
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nied her father, made a marked impres- 
sion on Wordsworth, and both he and 
his wife joined in the question, “ Are all 
the girls in America as pretty as she ?” 
I thought it an honor Mary Inman 
might well be proud of to be so compli- 
mented by the old bard. In speaking 
of Henry Reed, his manner was affec- 
tionate and tender. 

Now and then I stole a glance at the 
gentle lady, the poet’s wife, as she sat 
knitting silently by the fireside. This, 
then, was the Mary whom in 1802 he had 
brought home to be his loving compan- 
ion through so many years. I could 
not help remembering too, as we all sat 
there together, that when children they 
had “practised reading and spelling 
under the same old dame at Penrith,” 
and that they had always been lovers. 
There sat the woman, now gray-haired 
and bent, to whom the poet had ad- 
dressed those undying poems, “She 
was a phantom of delight,” “ Let other 
bands of angels sing,” “ Yes, thou art 
fair,” and “ O, dearer far than life and 
light are dear.” TI recalled, too, the 
“Lines written after Thirty-six Years 
of Wedded Life,” commemorating her 
whose 

“Morn into noon did pass, noon into eve, 

And the old day was welcome as the young, 


As welcome, and as beautiful, —in sooth 
More beautiful, as being a thing more holy.’” 


When she raised her eyes to his, which 
I noticed she did frequently, they 
seemed overflowing with tenderness. 
When I rose to go, for I felt that I 
must not intrude longer on one for 
whom I had such reverence, Words- 
worth said, “I must show you my 
library, and some tributes that have 
been sent to me from the friends of my 
verse.” His son John now came in, 
and we all proceeded to a large room 
in front of the house, containing his 
books. Seeing that I had an interest 
in such things, he seemed to take a 
real pleasure in showing me the pres- 
entation copies of works by distin- 
guished authors. We read together, 
from many a well-worn old volume, 
notes in the handwriting of Coleridge 
and Charles Lamb. I thought he did 
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not praise easily those whose names 
are indissolubly connected with his 
own in the history of literature. It was 
languid praise, at least, and I observed 
he hesitated for mild terms which he 
could apply to names almost as great 
as his own. I believe a duplicate of 
the portrait which Inman had painted 
for Reed hung in the room; at any 
rate a picture of himself was there, 
and he seemed to regard it with ven- 
eration as we stood before it. As we 
moved about the apartment, Mrs. 
Wordsworth quietly followed us, and 
listened as eagerly as I did to every- 
thing her husband had to say. Her 
spare little figure flitted about noise- 
lessly, pausing as we paused, and al- 
ways walking slowly behind us as we 
went from object to object in the room. 
John Wordsworth, too, seemed deeply 
interested to watch and listen to his 
father. ‘ And now,” said Wordsworth, 
“JT must show you one of my latest 
presents.” Leading us up to a corner 
of the room, we all stood before a beau- 
tiful statuette which a young sculptor 
had just sent to him, illustrating a 
passage in “ The Excursion.” Turn- 
ing to me, Wordsworth asked, “ Do 
you know the meaning of this figure ?” 
I saw ata glance that it was 

“A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 

Of inland ground, applying to his ear 

The couvolutions of a smooth-lipped shell,” 
and I quoted the lines. My mem- 
ory pleased the old man; and as we 
stood there in front of the figure he 
began to recite the whole passage 
from “ The Excursion,” and it sounded 
very grand from the poet’s own lips. 
He repeated some fifty lines, and I 
could not help thinking afterwards, 
when I came to hear Tennyson read 
his own poetry, that the younger Lau- 
reate had caught something of the 
strange, mysterious tone of the elder 
bard. It was a sort of chant, deep and 
earnest, which conveyed the impres- 
sion that the reciter had the highest 
opinion of the poetry. 

Although it was raining still, Words- 
worth proposed to show me Lady 
Fleming’s grounds, and some other 
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spots of interest near his cottage. Our 
walk was a wet one; but as he did not 
seem incommoded by it, I was only 
too glad to hold the umbrella over his 
venerable head. As we went on, he 
added now and then a sonnet to the 
scenery, telling me precisely the cir- 
cumstances under which it had been 
composed. It is many years since 
my memorable walk with the author 
of “The Excursion,” but I can call up 
his figure and the very tones of his 
voice so vividly that I enjoy my in- 
terview over again any time I choose. 
He was then nearly eighty, but he 
seemed hale and quite as able to walk 
up and down the hills as ever. He al- 
ways led back the conversation that 
day to his own writings, and it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world for 
him todo so. All his most celebrated 
poems seemed to live in his memory, 
and it was easy to start him off by 
quoting the first line of any of his 
pieces. Speaking of the vastness of 
London, he quoted the whole of his son- 
net describing the great city, as seen in 
the morning from Westminster Bridge. 
When I parted with him at the foot of 
Rydal Hill, he gave me messages to 
Rogers and other friends of his whom 
I was to see in London. As we were 
shaking hands I said, “ How glad your 
many friends in America would be to 
see you on our side of the water!” 
“Ah,” he replied, “I shall never see 
your country, — that is impossible now; 
but” (laying his hand on his son’s 
shoulder) “ John shall go, please God, 
some day.” I watched the aged man 
as he went slowly up the hill, and saw 
him disappear through the little gate 
that led to his cottage door. The 
ode on “ Intimations of Immortality ” 
kept sounding in my brain as I came 
down the road, long after he had left 
me. 

Since I sat, a little child, in “a wo- 
man’s school” his poems had been fa- 
miliar to me. Here is my first school- 
book, with a name written on the cover 
by dear old “ Marm Sloper,” setting 
forth that the owner thereof is “aged 
5.” As I went musing along in West- 
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moreland that rainy morning, so many 
years ago, little figures seemed to ac- 
company me, and childish voices filled 
the air as I trudged through the wet 
grass. My small ghostly companions 
seemed to carry in their little hands 
quaint-looking dog’s-eared books, some 
of them covered with cloth of various 
colors. None of these phantom chil- 
dren seemed to be over six years old, 
and all were bareheaded, and some of 
the girls wore old-fashioned pinafores. 
They were the schoolmates of my chiki- 
hood, and many of them must have 
come out of their graves to run by my 
side that morning in Rydal. I had not 
thought of them for years. Little Em- 
ily R read from her book with a 
chirping lisp: — 


“O, what’s the matter? what ’s the matter? 
What is ’t that ails young Harry Gill?” 


Mary B—— began : — 
““Oft I had heard of Lucy Grey ”; 
Nancy C piped up : — 


“ « How many are you, then,’ said I, 
‘If there are two in heaven?’ 
The little maiden did reply, 

*O master ! we are seven.’ ” 


Among the group I seemed to recog- 
nize poor pale little Charley F , who 
they Zo/d me years ago was laid in St. 
John’s Churchyard after they took him 
out of the pond, near the mill-stream, 
that terrible Saturday afternoon. He 
too read from his well-worn, green- 
baize-covered book, — 


“The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink.” 


Other white-headed little urchins 
trotted along very near me all the 
way, and kept saying over and over 
their Wordsworth ditties of “no tone” 
till I reached the village inn, and sat 
down as if in a dream of long-past 
years. 

Two years ago I stood by Words- 
worth’s grave in the churchyard at 
Grasmere, and my companion wove a 
chaplet of flowers and placed it on the 
headstone. Afterwards we went into 
the old church and sat down in the 
poet’s pew. “They are all dead and 
gone now,” sighed the gray-headed 
sexton; “but I can remember when 
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the seats used to be filled by the family 
from Rydal Mount. Now they are all 
outside there in yon grass.” 


Make your best bow to that por- 
trait, my young friend, for it is next 
to seeing Mary Russell Mitford her- 
self as I first saw her, twenty-three 
years ago, in her geranium - planted 
cettage at Three-Mile Cross. She sat 
to John Lucas for that picture in her 
serene old age, and the likeness is 
faultless. She had proposed to her- 
self to leave the portrait, as it was her 
own property, to me in her will; but 
as I happened to be in England during 
the latter part of her life, she altered 
her determination, and gave it to me 
from her own hands. 

Sydney Smith said of a certain quar- 
relsome person, that his very face was 
a breach of the peace. The face of 
that portrait opposite to us is a very 
‘different one from Sydney’s fighter. 
Everything that belongs to the beauty 
af old age you will find recorded in 
that charming countenance. Serene 
cheerfulness most abounds, and that is 
axyuality as rare as it is commendable. 
You will observe that the dress of 
Miss Mitford in the picture before you 
is-quaint and somewhat antiquated 
even'for the time when it was painted, 
but a pleasant face is never out of 
fashion. 

An observer of how old age is neg- 
lected in America said to me the other 
day, “It seems an impertinence to be 
alive .after sixty on this side of the 
globé” ; and I have often thought how 
much-we lose by not cultivating fine 
old-fashioned ladies and gentlemen. 
Our aged relatives and friends seem to 
be tucked away, nowadays, into neg- 
lected .corners, as though it were the 
correct thing to give them a long prep- 
aration for still narrower quarters. For 
my own, part, comely and debonair old 
age is most attractive ; and when I see 
the “thick silver-white hair lying on a 
serious .and weather-worn face, like 
moonlight on a stout old tower,” I 
have a strong tendency to lift my hat, 
whether I know the person or not. 
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“No spring nor summer beauty has such grace 

As I have seen in an autumnal face.” 

It was a fortunate hour for me when 
kind-hearted John Kenyon said, as I 
was leaving his hospitable door in Lon- 
don one summer midnight in 1847, 
“You must know my friend, Miss Mit- 
ford. She lives directly on the line of 
your route to Oxford, and you must 
call with my card and make her ac- 
quaintance.” I had lately been talk- 
ing with Wordsworth and Christopher 
North and old Samuel Rogers, but my 
hunger at that time to stand face to 
face with the distinguished persons in 
English literature was not satisfied. 
So it was during my first “ tourifica- 
tion” in England that I came to know 
Miss Mitford. The day selected for 
my call at her cottage door happened 
to be a perfect one on which to begin 
an acquaintance with the lady of “ Our 
Village.” She was then living at 
Three - Mile Cross, having removed 
there from Bertram House in 1820. 
The cottage where I found her was 
situated on the high road between Ba- 
singstoke and Reading; and the vil- 
lage street on which she was then living 
contained the pxblic-house and several 
small shops near by. There was also 
close at hand the village pond full of 
ducks and geese, and I noticed several 
young rogues ca their way to school 
were occupied in worrying their feath- 
ered friends. The windows of the 
cottage were filled with flowers, and 
cowslips and violets were plentifully 
scattered about the little garden. Miss 
Mitford liked to have one dog, at least, 
at her heels, and this day her pet 
seemed to be constantly under foot. 
I remember the room into which I was 
shown was sanded, and a quaint old 
clock behind the door was marking off 
the hour in small but very loud pieces. 
The cheerful old lady called to me 
from the head of the stairs to come up 
into her sitting-room. I sat down by 
the open window to converse with her, 
and it was pleasant to see how the vil- 
lage children, as they went by, stopped 
to bow and courtesy. One curly-head- 
ed urchin made bold to take off his 
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well-worn cap, and wait to be recog- 
nized as “little Johnny.” ‘No great 
scholar,” said the kind-hearted old 
lady to me, “but a sad rogue among 
our flock of geese. Only yesterday the 
young marauder was detected by my 
maid with a plump gosling stuffed half- 
way into his pocket!” While she was 
thus discoursing of Johnny’s peccadil- 
loes, the little fellow looked up with a 
knowing expression, and very soon 
caught in-his cap a gingerbread dog, 
which the old lady threw to him from 
the window. “I wish he loved his 
book as well as he relishes sweetcake,” 
sighed she, as the boy kicked up his 
heels and disappeared down the lane. 

Her conversation that afternoon, full 
of anecdote, ran on in a perpetual flow 
of good-humor, and I was shocked, on 
looking at my watch, to find I had 
stayed so long, and had barely time to 
reach the railway-station in season to 
arrive at Oxford that night. We part- 
ed with the mutual determination and 
understanding to keep our friendship 
warm by correspondence, and I prom- 
ised never to come to England again 
without finding my way to Three-Mile 
Cross. 

During the conversation that day, 
Miss Mitford had many inquiries to 
make concerning her American friends, 
Miss Catherine Sedgwick, Daniel Web- 
ster, and Dr. Channing. Her voice 
had a peculiar ringing sweetness in it, 
rippling out sometimes like a beautiful 
chime of silver bells; and when she 
told a comic story, hitting off some one 
of her acquaintances, she joined in 
with the laugh at the end with great 
heartiness and xaive/é. When listen- 
ing to anything that interested her, 
she had a way of coming into the nar- 
rative with “Dear me, dear me, dear 
me,” three times repeated, which it 
was very pleasant to hear. 

From that summer day our friend- 
ship continued, and during other visits 
to England I saw her frequently, driv- 
ing about the country with her in her 
pony-chaise, and spending many happy 
hours in the new cottage which she 
afterwards occupied at Swallowfield. 
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Her health had broken down years be- 
fore, from too constant attendance on 
her invalid parents, and she was never 
certain of a well day. When her fa- 
ther died, in 1842, shamefully in debt 
(for he had squandered two fortunes 
not exactly his own, and was always 
one of the most improvident of men, 
(belonging to that class of impecunious 
individuals who seem to have been 
born insolvent), she said, “ Everybody 
shall be paid, if I sell the gown off my 
back or pledge my little pension.” 
And putting her shoulder to the domes- 
tic wheel, she never flagged for an in- 
stant, or gave way to despondency. 

She was always cheerful, and her 
talk is delightful to remember. From 
girlhood she had known and had been 
intimate with most of the prominent 
writers of her time, and her observa- 
tions and reminiscences were so shrewd 
and pertinent that I have scarcely 
known her equal. 

Carlyle tells us “nothing so lifts a 
man from all his mean imprisonments, 
were it but for moments, as true ad- 
miration’”?; and Miss Mitford admired 
to such an extent that she must have 
been lifted in this way nearly all her 
lifetime. Indeed she erred, if she 
erred at all, on this side, and over- 
praised and over-admired everything 
and everybody whom she regarded. 
When she spoke of Beranger or Du- 
mas or Hazlitt or Holmes, she ex- 
hausted every term of worship and 
panegyric. Louis Napoleon was one 
of her most potent crazes, and I fully 
believe, if she had been alive during 
the days of his downfall, she would 
have died of grief. When she talked 
of Munden and Bannister and Fawcett 
and Emery, those delightful old actors 
for whom she had had such an exqui- 
site relish, she said they had made 
comedy to her a living art full of laugh- 
ter and tears. How often have I heard 
her describe John Kemble, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Miss O’Neil,and Edmund Kean, 
as they were wont to electrify the town 
in her girlhood! With what gusto she 
reproduced Elliston, who was one of 
her prime favorites, and tried to make 
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me, through her representation of him, 
feel what a flavor there was in the man. 
Although she had been prostrated by 
the hard work and increasing anxieties 
of forty years of authorship, when I 
saw her she was as fresh and inde- 
pendent as a skylark. She was a good 
hater as well as a good praiser, and 
she left nothing worth saving in an 
obnoxious reputation. 

She loathed mere dandies, and there 
were no epithets too hot for her con- 
tempts in that direction. Old beaux 
she heartily despised, and speaking of 
one whom she had known, I remember 
she quoted with a fine scorn this appro- 
priate passage from Dickens: “ An- 
cient, dandified men, those crippled 
invalides from the campaign of vanity, 
where the only powder was hair-pow- 
der, and the only bullets fancy balls.” 

There was no half-way with her, and 
she never could have said with M. S., 
when a certain visitor left the room one 
day after a call, “If we did not love 
our dear friend Mr. so much, 
should n’t we hate him tremendously!” 
Her neighbor, John Ruskin, she thought 
a more eloquent prose-writer than Jer- 
emy Taylor, and I have heard her go 
on in her fine way, giving preferences 
to certain modern poems far above the 
works of the great masters of song. 
Pascal says that “the heart has rea- 
sons that reason does not know”; and 
Miss Mitford was a charming exem- 
plification of this wise saying. 

Her dogs and her geraniums were 
her great glories. She used to write 
me long letters about Fanchon, a dog 
whose personal acquaintance I had 
made some time before, while on a 
visit to her cottage. Every virtue un- 
der heaven she attributed to that ca- 
nine individual ; and I was obliged to 
allow in my return letters, that, since 
our planet began to spin, nothing com- 
parable to Fanchon had ever run on 
four legs. I had also known Flush, 
the ancestor of Fanchon, intimately, and 
had been accustomed to hear wonder- 
ful things of that dog ; but Fanchon had 
graces and genius unique. Miss Mit- 
ford would have joined with Hamerton 
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in his gratitude for canine companion- 
ship, when he says, “I humbly thank 
Divine Providence for having invented 
dogs, and I regard that man with won- 
dering pity who can lead a dogless 
life.” 

Her fondness for rural life, you may 
well imagine, was almost unparalleled. 
I have often been with her among the 
wooded lanes of her pretty country, 
listening for the nightingales, and on 
such occasions she would discourse 
so eloquently of the sights and sounds 
about us, that her talk seemed to me 
“far above singing.” She had fallen 
in love with nature when a little child, 
and had studied the landscape till she 
knew familiarly every flower and leaf 
which grows on English soil. She de- 
lighted in rural vagabonds of every 
sort, especially in gypsies ; and as they 
flourished in her part of the country, 
she knew all their ways, and had 
charming stories to tell of their pranks 
and thievings. She called them “the 
commoners of nature”; and once I re- 
member she pointed out to me on 
the road a villanous-looking youth on 
whom she smiled as we passed, as if 
he had been Virtue itself in footpad 
disguise. She knew all the literature 
of rural life, and her memory was stored 
with delightful eulogies of forests and 
meadows. When she repeated or read 
aloud the poetry she loved, her ac- 
cents were 


“ Like flowers’ voices, if they could but speak.” 


She understood how to enjoy rural 
occupations and rural existence, and 
she had no patience with her friend 
Charles Lamb, who preferred the town. 
Walter Savage Landor addressed these 
lines to her a few months before she 
died, and they seem to me very perfect 
and lovely in their application : — 


“The hay is carried ; and the hours 
Snatch, as they pass, the linden flow’rs ; 
And children leap to pluck a spray 
Bent earthward, and then run away. 
Park-keeper ! catch me those grave thieves 
About whose frocks the fragrant leaves, 
Sticking and fluttering here and there, 
No false nor faltering witness bear. 

“T never view such scenes as these 

In grassy meadow girt with trees, 
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But comes a thought of her who now 
Sits with serenely patient brow 
Amid deep sufferings ; none hath told 
More pleasant tales to young and old. 
Fondest was she of Father Thames, 
But rambled to Hellenic streams ; 
Nor even there could any tell 
The country’s purer charms so well 
As Mary Mitford. 

Verse ! go forth 
And breathe o’er gentle breasts her worth. 
Needless the task .... but should she see 
One hearty wish from you and me, 
A moment’s pain it may assuage, — 
A rose-leaf on the couch of Age.” 


And Harriet Martineau pays her re- 
spects to my friend in this wise: ‘* Miss 
Mitford’s description of scenery, brutes, 
and human beings have such singular 
merit, that she may be regarded as the 
founder of a new style; and if the 
freshness wore off with time, there 
was much more than a compensation 
in the fine spirit of resignation and 
cheerfulness which breathed through 
everything she wrote, and endeared 
her as a suffering friend to thousands 
who formerly regarded her only as a 
most entertaining stranger.” 

What lovely drives about England I 
have enjoyed with Miss Mitford as my 
companion and guide! We used to 
arrange with her trusty Sam for a day 
now and then in the open air. He 
would have everything in readiness at 
the appointed hour, and be at his post 
with that careful kind-hearted little 
maid, the “hemmer of flounces,” all 
prepared to give the old lady a fair 
start on her day’s expedition. Both 
those excellent servants delighted to 
make their mistress happy, and she 
greatly rejoiced in their devotion and 
care. Perhaps we had made our plans 
to visit Upton Court, a charming old 
house where Pope’s Arabella Fermor 
had passed many years of her married 
hfe On the way thither we would 
talk over “ The Rape of the Lock” and 
the heroine, Belinda, who was no other 
than Arabella herself. Arriving on the 
lawn in front of the decaying mansion, 
we would stop in the shade of a gigan- 
tic oak, and gossip about the times of 
Queen Elizabeth, for it was then the 
old house was built, no doubt. 

Once I remember Miss Mitford 
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carried me on a pilgrimage to a grand 
old village church with a tower half 
covered with ivy. We came to it 
through laurel hedges, and passed on 
the way a magnificent cedar of Leba- 
non. It was a superb pile, rich in 
painted glass windows and carved oak 
ornaments. Here Miss Mitford or- 
dered the man to stop, and turning to 
me with great enthusiasm said, ‘“‘ This 
is Shiplake Church, where Alfred Ten- 
nyson was married!” Then we rode 
on a little farther, and she called my 
attention to some of the finest wych- 
elms I had ever seen. 

Another day we drove along the 
valley of the Loddon, and she pointed 
out the Duke of Wellington’s seat 
of Strathfieldsaye. As our pony trot- 
ted leisurely over the charming road, 
she told many amusing stories of the 
Duke’s economical habits, and she 
rated him soundly for his money-saving 
propensities. The furniture in the house 
she said was a disgrace to the great 
man, and she described a certain old 
carpet that had done service so many 
years in the establishment that no one 
could tell what the original colors 
were. 

But the mansion most dear to her 
in that neighborhood was the resi- 
dence of her kind friends the Russells 
of Swallowfield Park. It is indeed a 
beautiful old place, full of historical 
and literary associations, for there Lord 
Clarendon wrote his story of the Great 
Rebellion. Miss Mitford never ceased 
to be thankful that her declining years 
were passing in the society of such 
neighbors as the Russells. If she 
were unusually ill, they were the first 
to know of it and come at once to 
her aid. Little attentions, so grateful 
to old age, they were always on the 
alert to offer; and she frequently told 
me that their affectionate kindness had 
helped her over the dark places of life 
more than once, where without their 
succor she must have dropped by the 
way. 

As a letter-writer, Miss Mitford has 
rarely been surpassed. Her * Life, as 
told by herself in Letters to her 
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Friends,” is admirably done in every 
particular. Few letters in the English 
language are superior to hers, and I 
think they will come to be regarded as 
among the choicest specimens of epis- 
tolary literature. When her friend, the 
Rev. William Harness, was about to 
collect from Miss Mitford’s correspon- 
dents, for publication, the letters she 
had written to them, he applied to me 
among others. I was obliged to with- 
hold the correspondence for a_ rea- 
son that existed then; but I am no 
longer restrained from printing it now. 
Very soon I hope to collect these let- 
ters into a volume and publish them. 
Miss Mitford’s first letter to me was 
written in 1847, and her last one came 
only a few weeks before she died, in 
1855. Iaminclined to think that her 
correspondence, so full of point in allu- 
sions, so full of anecdote and recollec- 
tions, will be considered among her 
finest writings. Her criticisms, not al- 
ways the wisest, were always piquant 
and readable. She had such a charm- 
ing humor, and her style was so de- 
lightful, that her friendly notes had a 
relish about them quite their own. In 
reading some of them you will see that 
she overrated your kinsman as she did 
most of her personal friends. You will 
regard these letters, then, as though 
they were written to somebody else, 
and not to your unworthy old uncle. 
I shall have hard work to place the 
dates properly, for the good lady rarely 
took the trouble to put either month 
er year at the head of her paper. 
She began her correspondence with 
me before I left England after making 
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her acquaintance, and, true to the in- 
stincts of her kind heart, the object of 
her first letter was to press upon my 
notice the poems of a young friend of 
hers, and she was constantly saying 
good words for unfledged authors who 
were struggling forward to gain recog- 
nition. No one ever lent such a help- 
ing hand as she did to the young 
writers of her country. 

The recognition which America, very 
early in the career of Miss Mitford, 
awarded her, she never forgot, and she 
used to say, “It takes ten years to 
make a literary reputation in Eng- 
land, but America is wiser and bolder, 
and dares say at once, ‘ This is fine.’ ” 

Sweetness of temper and brightness 
of mind, her never-failing characteris- 
tics, accompanied her to the last ; and 
she passed on in her usual cheerful and 
affectionate mood, her sympathies un- 
contracted by age, narrow fortune, and 
pain. 

A plain substantial cross marks the 
spot in the old churchyard at Swal- 
lowfield, where, according to her own 
wish, Mary Mitford lies sleeping. It 
is proposed to erect a memorial in the 
old parish church to her memory, 
and her admirers in England have de- 
termined, if a sufficient sum can be 
raised, to build what shall be known as 
“The Mitford Aisle,” to afford accom- 
modation for the poor people who are 
not able to pay for seats. Several of 
Miss Mitford’s American friends will 
join in this beautiful object, and a tab- 
let will be put up in the old church 
commemorating the fact that England 
and America united in the tribute. 
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THE PRINCESS BOB 


HE was a Klamath Indian. Her 
title was, I think, a compromise 
between her claim as daughter of a 
chief, and gratitude to her earliest white 
protector, whose name, after the In- 
dian fashion, she had adopted. ‘ Bob” 
Walker had taken her from the breast 
of her dead mother at a time when the 
sincere volunteer soldiery of the Cali- 
fornia frontier were impressed with the 
belief that extermination was the mani- 
fest destiny of the Indian race. He 
had with difficulty restrained the noble 
zeal of his compatriots long enough to 
convince them that the exemption of one 
Indian baby would not invalidate this 
theory. And he took her to his home, 
—a pastoral clearing on the banks of 
the Salmon River, —where she was 
cared for after a frontier fashion. 
Before she was nine years old, she 
had exhausted the scant kindliness of 
the thin, overworked Mrs. Walker. As 
a playfellow of the young Walkers she 
was unreliable ; as a nurse for the baby 
she was inefficient. She lost the former 
in the trackless depths of a redwood for- 
est; she basely abandoned the latter in 
an extemporized cradle, hanging like a 
chrysalis to a convenient bough. She 
lied and she stole, —two unpardonable 
sins in a frontier community, where 
truth was a necessity and provisions 
were the only property. Worse than 
this, the outskirts of the clearing were 
sometimes haunted by blanketed tatter- 
demalions with whom she had mysteri- 
ous confidences. Mr. Walker more than 
once regretted his indiscreet humanity ; 
but she presently relieved him of re- 
sponsibility, and possibly of blood- 
guiltiness, by disappearing entirely. 
When she reappeared, it was at the 
adjacent village of Logport, in the ca- 
pacity of housemaid to a trader’s wife, 
who, joining some little culture to con- 
siderable conscientiousness, attempted 
to instruct her charge. But the Prin- 
cess proved an unsatisfactory pupil to 
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even so liberal a teacher. She accept- 


ed the alphabet with great good-humor, 
but always as a pleasing and recurring 
novelty, in which all interest expired 
at the completion of each lesson. She 
found a thousand uses for her books 
and writing materials other than those 
known to civilized children. She made 
a curious necklace of bits of slate-pen- 
cil, she constructed a miniature canoe 
from the pasteboard covers of her prim- 
er, she bent her pens into fish-hooks, 
and tattooed the faces of her younger 
companions with blue ink. Religious 
instruction she received as good-hu- 
moredly, and learned to pronounce the 
name of the Deity with a cheerful 
familiarity that shocked her precep- 
tress. Nor could her reverence be 
reached through analogy; she knew 
nothing of the Great Spirit, and pro- 
fessed entire ignorance of the Happy 
Hunting-Grounds. Yet she attended 
divine service regularly, and as regu- 
larly asked for a hymn-book ; and it 
was only through the discovery that 
she had collected twenty-five of these 
volumes and had hidden them behind 
the woodpile, that her connection with 
the First Baptist Church of Logport 
ceased. She would occasionally aban- 
don these civilized and Christian privi-* 
leges, and disappear from her home, 
returning after several days of absence 
with an odor of bark and fish, and a 
peace-offering to her mistress in the 
shape of venison or game. 

To add to her troubles, she was now 
fourteen, and, according to the laws of 
her race, a woman. I do not think the 
most romantic fancy would have called 
her pretty. Her complexion defied 
most of those ambiguous similes 
through which poets unconsciously 
apologize for any deviation from the 
Caucasian standard. It was not wine 
nor amber colored ; if anything, it was 
smoky. Her face was tattooed with 
red and white lines on one cheek, as 
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if a fine-toothed comb had been drawn 
from cheek-bone to jaw, and, but for 
the good-humor that beamed from her 
small berry-like eyes and shone in her 
white teeth, would have been repulsive. 
She was short and stout. In her scant 
drapery and unrestrained freedom she 
was hardly statuesque, and her more 
unstudied attitudes were marred by a 
simian habit of softly scratching her 
left ankle with the toes of her right 
foot, in moments of contemplation. 

I think I have already shown enough 
to indicate the incongruity of her ex- 
istence with even the low standard of 
civilization that obtained at Logport in 
the year 1860. It needed but one 
more fact to prove the far-sighted po- 
litical sagacity and prophetic ethics of 
those sincere advocates of extermina- 
tion, to whose virtues I have done but 
scant justice in the beginning of this 
article. This fact was presently fur- 
nished by the Princess. After one of 
her periodical disappearances, — this 
time unusually prolonged, — she aston- 
ished Logport by returning with a half- 
breed baby of a week old in her arms. 
That night a meeting of the hard-fea- 
tured serious matrons of Logport was 
held at Mrs. Brown’s. The immediate 
banishment of the Princess was de- 
manded. Soft-hearted Mrs. Brown en- 
deavored vainly to get a mitigation or 
suspension of the sentence. But, as on 
a former occasion, the Princess took 
matters into her own hands. A few 
mornings afterwards, a wicker cradle 
containing an Indian baby was found 
hanging on the handle of the door of 
the First Baptist Church. It was the 
Parthian arrow of the flying Princess. 
From that day Logport knew her no 
more. 


It had been a bright clear day on 
the upland, so clear that the ramparts 
of Fort Jackson and the flagstaff were 
plainly visible twelve miles away from 
the long curving peninsula that stretched 
a bared white arm around the peaceful 
waters of Logport Bay. It had beena 
clear day upon the sea-shore, albeit the 
air was filled with the flying spume 
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and shifting sand of a straggling beach 
whose low dunes were dragged down 
by the long surges of the Pacific and 
thrown up again by the tumultuous 
trade-winds. But the sun had gone 
down in a bank of fleecy fog that 
was beginning to roll in upon the 
beach. Gradually the headland at the 
entrance of the harbor and the light- 
house disappeared, then the willow 
fringe that marked the line of Salmon 
River vanished, and the ocean was 
gone. A few sails still gleamed on the 
waters of the bay; but the advan- 
cing fog wiped them out one by one, 
crept across the steel-blue expanse, 
swallowed up the white mills and 
single spire of Logport, and, joining 
with reinforcements from the marshes, 
moved solemnly upon the hills. Ten 
thinutes more and the landscape was 
utterly blotted out ; simultaneously the 
wind died away, and a death-like si- 
lence stole over sea and shore. The 
faint clang, high overhead, of unseen 
brent, the nearer call of invisible 
plover, the Jap and wash of undistin- 
guishable waters, and the monotonous 
roll of the vanished ocean, were the only 
sounds. As night deepened, the far-off 
booming of the fog-bell on the head- 
land at intervals stirred the thick air. 

Hard by the shore of the bay, and 
half hidden by a drifting sand - hill, 
stood a low nondescript structure, to 
whose composition sea and shore had 
equally contributed. It was built part- 
ly of logs and partly of driftwood and 
tarred canvas. Joined to one end of 
the main building —the ordinary log- 
cabin of the settler — was the half-round 
pilot-house of some wrecked steamer, 
while the other gable terminated in 
half of a broken whale-boat. Nailed 
against the boat were the dried skins 
of wild animals, and scattered about lay 
the flotsam and jetsam of many years’ 
gathering, — bamboo crates, casks, 
hatches, blocks, oars, boxes, part of a 
whale’s vertebrae, and the blades of 
sword-fish. Drawn up on the beach 
of a little cove before the house lay a 
canoe. As the night thickened and 
the fog grew more dense, these details 
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grew imperceptible, and only the win- 
dows of the pilot-house, lit up by a 
roaring fire within the hut, gleamed 
redly through the mist. 

By this fire, beneath a ship’s lamp 
that swung from the roof, two figures 
were seated, a man and a woman. 
The man, broad-shouldered and heav- 
ily bearded, stretched his listless pow- 
erful length beyond a broken bamboo 
chair, with his eyes fixed on the fire. 
The woman crouched cross-legged upon 
the broad earthen hearth, with her 
eyes blinkingly fixed on her compan- 
jon. They were small, black, round, 
berry-like eyes, and as the firelight 
shone upon her smoky face, with its 
one striped cheek of gorgeous brillian- 
cy, it was plainly the Princess Bob and 
no other. 

Not a word was spoken. They had 
been sitting thus for more than an 
hour, and there was about their atti- 
tude a suggestion that silence was ha- 
bitual. Once or twice the man rose 
and walked up and down the nar- 
row room, or gazed absently from the 
windows of the pilot-house, but never 
by look or sign betrayed the slight- 
est consciousness of his companion. 
At such times the Princess from her 
nest by the fire followed him with eyes 
of canine expectancy and wistfulness. 
But he would as inevitably return to 
his contemplation of the fire, and the 
Princess to her blinking watchfulness 
of his face. 

They had sat there silent and undis- 
turbed for many an evening in fair 
weather and foul. They had spent 
many a day in sunshine and storm, 
gathering the unclaimed spoil of sea 
and shore. They had kept these mute 
relations, varied only by the incidents 
of the hunt or meagre household du- 
ties, for three years, ever since the 
man, wandering moodily over the lone- 
ly sands, had fallen upon the half- 
starved woman lying in the little hol- 
low where she had crawled to die. It 
had seemed as if they would never be 
disturbed, until now, when the Princess 
started, and, with the instinct of her 
race, bent her ear to the ground. 
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The wind had risen and was rattling 
the tarred canvas. But in another 
moment there plainly came from with- 
out the hut the sound of voices. Then 
followed a rap at the door; then an- 
other rap ; and then, before they could 
rise to their feet, the door was flung 
briskly open. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” said a pleas- 
ant but somewhat decided contralto 
voice, “but I don’t think you heard me 
knock. Ah, I see you did not. May 
I come in?” 

There was no reply. Had the bat- 
tered figure-head of the Goddess of 
Liberty, which lay deeply embedded in 
the sand on the beach, suddenly ap- 
peared at the door demanding admit-, 
tance, the occupants of the cabin could 
not have been more speechlessly and 
hopelessly astonished than at the form 
which stood in the open doorway. 

It was that of a slim, shapely, ele- 
gantly dressed young woman. A scar- 
let-lined silken hood was half thrown 
back from the shining mass of the 
black hair that covered her small head; 
from her pretty shoulders dropped a 
fur cloak, only restrained bya cord and 
tasselin her small gloved hand. Around 
her full throat was a double necklace 
of large white beads, that by some 
cunning feminine trick relieved with its 
infantile suggestion the strong decision 
of her lower face. 

“Did you say yes? Ah, thank you. 
We may come in, Barker.” (Here a 
shadow in a blue army overcoat fol- 
lowed her into the cabin, touched its 
cap respectfully, and then stood silent 
and erect against the wall.) “Don’t 
disturb yourself in the least, I beg. 
What a distressingly unpleasant night ! 
Is this your usual climate ? ” 

Half graciously, half absently over- 
looking the still embarrassed silence 
of the group, she went on: “We 
started from the fort over three hours 
ago,— three hours ago, was n’t it, 
Barker ?” (the erect Barker touched 
his cap,) — “to go to Captain Emmons’s 
quarters on Indian Island,—TI think 
you callit Indian Island, don’t you?” 
(she was appealing to the awe-stricken 
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Princess,) — “and we got into the fog 
and lost our way ; that, is, Barker 
lost his way,” (Barker touched his cap 
deprecatingly,) ‘“‘ and goodness knows 
where we didn’t wander to until 
we mistook your light for the light- 
house and pulled up here. No, no, 
pray keep your seat, do! Really I 
must insist.” 

Nothing could exceed the languid 
grace of the latter part of this speech, 
— nothing except the easy unconscious- 
ness with which she glided by the 
offered chair of her stammering, em- 
barrassed host and stood beside the 
open hearth. 

“Barker will tell you,” she contin- 
ued, warming her feet by the fire, 
“that Iam Miss Portfire, daughter of 
Major Portfire, commanding the post. 
Ah, excuse me, child!” (she had acci- 
dentally trodden upon the bare yellow 
toes of the Princess.) ‘Really, I did 
not know you were there. I am very 
near-sighted.” (In confirmation of her 
statement, she put to her eyes a dainty 
double eye-glass that dangled from her 
neck.) “It’s a shocking thing to be 
near-sighted, isn’t it?” 

If the shamefaced uneasy man to 
whom this remark was addressed could 
have found words to utter the thought 
that even in his confusion struggled 
uppermost in his mind, he would, look- 
ing at the bold, dark eyes that ques- 
tioned him, have denied the fact. But 
he only stammered, “ Yes.” The next 
moment, however, Miss Portfire had 
apparently forgotten him and was ex- 
amining the Princess through her 
glass. 

“ And what is your name, child?” 

The Princess, beatified by the eyes 
and eye-glass, showed all her white 
teeth at once, and softly scratched her 
leg. 

“ee Bob.” 

“Bob? What a singular name!” 

Miss Portfire’s host here hastened 
to explain the origin of the Princess’s 
title. 

“Then you are Bob.” (Eye-glass.) 

“No, my name is Grey,—John 
Grey.” And he actually achieved a 
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bow where awkwardness was rather 
the air of imperfectly recalling a for- 
gotten habit. 

‘“‘ Grey ?—ah, let me see. Yes, cer- 
tainly. You are Mr. Grey the recluse, 
the hermit, the philosopher, and all 
that sort of thing. Why, certainly; 
Dr. Jones, our surgeon, has told me 
all about you. Dear me, how interest- 
ing arencontre! Lived all alone here 
for seven — was it seven years ?— yes, 
I remember now. Existed quite az 
natural, one might say. How odd! 
Not that I know anything about 
that sort of thing, you know. I’ve 
lived always among people, and am 
really quite a stranger, I assure you. 
But honestly, Mr.—I1 beg your par- 
don—Mr. Grey, how do you like 
ee 

She had quietly taken his chair and 
thrown her cloak and hood over its 
back, and was now thoughtfully re- 
moving her gloves. Whatever were 
the arguments, — and they were doubt- 
less many and_ profound, — whatever 
the experience, — and it was doubtless 
hard and satisfying enough, — by which 
this unfortunate man had justified his 
life for the last seven years, somchow 
they suddenly became trivial and terri- 
bly ridiculous before this simple but 
practical question. 

“ Well, you shall tell me all about it 
after you have given me something to 
eat. We will have time enough; Bar- 
ker cannot find his way back in this 
fog to-night. Now don’t put your- 
selves to any trouble on my account. 
Barker will assist.” 

Barker came forward. Glad to es- 
cape the scrutiny of his guest, the her- 
mit gave a few rapid directions to the 
Princess in her native tongue, and 
disappeared in the shed. Left a mo- 
ment alone, Miss Portfire took a quick, 
half-audible, feminine inventory of the 
cabin. ‘“ Books, guns, skins, ove chair, 
one bed, no pictures, and no looking- 
glass!” She took a book from the 
swinging shelf and resumed her seat 
by the fire as the Princess re-entered 
with fresh fuel. But while kneeling on 
the hearth the Princess chanced to 
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look up and met Miss Portfire’s dark 
eyes over the edge of her book. 

* Bob!” js 

The Princess showed her teeth. 

“Listen. Would you like to have 
fine clothes, rings, and beads like 
these, to have your hair nicely combed 
and put up so?) Would you?” 

The Princess nodded violently. 

“ Would you like to live with me and 
have them? Answer quickly. Don’t 
look round for fiw. Speak for your- 
self. Would you? Hush; never mind 
now.” 

The hermit re-entered, and the Prin- 
cess, blinking, retreated into the shadow 
of the whale-boat shed, from which she 
did not emerge even when the homely 
repast of cold venison, ship biscuit, and 
tea was served. Miss Portfire noticed 
her absence: “ You really must not let 
me interfere with your usual simple 
ways. Do you know this is exceeding- 
ly interesting to me, so pastoral and 
patriarchal and all that sort of thing. 
I must insist upon the Princess com- 
ing back ; really, I must.” 

But the Princess was not to be found 
in the shed, and Miss Portfire, who the 
next minute seemed to have forgotten 
all about her, took her place in the sin- 
gle chair before an extemporized table. 
Barker stood behind her, and the her- 
mit leaned against the fireplace. Miss 
Portfire’s appetite did not come up to 
her protestations. For the first time 
in seven years it occurred to the her- 
mit that his ordinary victual might be 
improved. He stammered out some- 
thing to that effect. 

“T have eaten better, and worse,” 
said Miss Portfire, quietly. 

“But I thought you—that is, you 
said —” 

“T spenta year in the hospitals, when 
father was on the Potomac,” returned 
Miss Portfire, composedly. After a 
pause she continued: ‘You remem- 
ber after the second Bull Run— 
But, dear me! I beg your pardon; of 
course, you know nothing about the 
war and all that sort of thing, and 
don* care.” (She put up her eye-glass 
and quietly surveyed his broad muscu- 
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lar figure against the chimney.) “Or, 
perhaps, your prejudices — But then, 
as a hermit you know you have no 
politics, of course. Please don’t let 
me bore you.” 

To have been strictly consistent, the 
hermit should have exhibited no in- 
terest in this topic. Perhaps it was 
owing to some quality in the narrator, 
but he was constrained to beg her to 
continue in such phrases as his unfa- 
miliar lips could command. So that 
little by little Miss Portfire yielded up 
incident and personal observation of 
contest then raging ; with the same half- 
abstracted, half-unconcerned air that 
seemed habitual to her, she told the 
stories of privation, of suffering, of en- 
durance, and ofsacrifice. With the same 
assumption of timid deference that con- 
cealed her great self-control, she talked 
of principles and rights. Apparently 
without enthusiasm and without effort, 
of which his morbid nature would have 
been suspicious, she sang the great 
American Iliad in a way that stirred 
the depths of her solitary auditor to its 
massive foundations. Then she stopped 
and asked quietly, ‘“‘ Where is Bob?” 

The hermit started. He would look 
for her. But Bob, for some reason, 
was not forthcoming. Search was 
made within and without the hut, but 
in vain. For the first time that even- 
ing Miss Portfire showed some anxiety. 
“Go,” she said to Barker, “and find 
her. She zzzs¢ be found ; stay, give me 
your overcoat, I'll go myself” She 
threw the overcoat over her shoulders 
and stepped out into the night. In the 
thick veil of fog that seemed suddenly 
to inwrap her, she stood for a moment 
irresolute, and then walked toward the 
beach, guided by the low wash of waters 
on the sand. She had not taken many 
steps before she stumbled over some 
dark crouching object. Reaching down 
her hand she felt the coarse wiry mane 
of the Princess. 

* Bob!” 

There was no reply. 

“Bob. I’ve been looking for you, 
come.” 

“Ga-way.” 
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“Nonsense, Bob. I want you to 
stay with me to-night, come.” 

“Injin squaw no good for waugee 
woman. Go ’way.” 

“ Listen, Bob. You are daughter ofa 
chief: so am J. Your father had many 
warriors: so has mine. Itis good that 
you stay with me. Come.” 

The Princess chuckled and suffered 
herself to be lifted up. A few moments 
later and they re-entered the hut, hand 
in hand. 

With the first red streaks of dawn 
the next day the erect Barker touched 
his cap at the door of the hut. Beside 
him stood the hermit, also just risen 
from his blanketed nest in the sand. 
Forth from the hut, fresh as the morn- 
ing air, stepped Miss Portfire, leading 
the Princess by the hand. Hand in 
hand also they walked to the shore, 
and when the Princess had been safely 
bestowed in the stern sheets, Miss 
Portfire turned and held out her own 
to her late host. 

“T shall take the best of care of her, 
of course. You will come and see her 
often. I should ask you to come and 
see me, but you are a hermit, you know, 
and all that sort of thing. But if it’s 
the correct anchorite thing, and can be 
done, my father will be glad to requite 
you for this night’s hospitality. But 
don’t do anything on my account that 
interferes with your simple habits. 
Good by.” 

She handed. him a card, which he 
took mechanically. 

“ Good by.” 

The sail was hoisted, and the boat 
shoved off. As the fresh morning 
breeze caught the white canvas it 
seemed to bow a parting salutation. 
There was a rosy flush of promise on 
the water, and as the light craft darted 
forward toward the ascending sun, it 
seemed for a moment uplifted in its 
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Miss Portfire kept her word. If 
thoughtful care andintelligent kindness 
could regenerate the Princess, her fu- 
ture was secure. And it really seemed 
as if she were for the first time inclined 
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to heed the lessons of civilization and 
profit by her new condition. An agree- 
able change was first noticed in her 
appearance. Her lawless hair was 
caught in a net, and no longer strayed 
over her low forehead. Her unstable 
bust was stayed and upheld by French 
corsets; her plantigrade shuffle was 
limited by heeled boots. Her dresses 
were neat and clean, and she wore a 
double necklace of glass beads. With 
this physical improvement there also 
seemed some moral awakening. She 
no longer stole nor lied. With the 
possession of personal property came 
a respect for that of others. With in- 
creased dependence on the word of 
those about her came a thoughtful 
consideration of her own. Intellectu- 
ally she was still feeble, although she 
grappled sturdily with the simple les- 
sons which Miss Portfire set before her. 
But her zeal and simple vanity outran 
her discretion, and she would often sit 
for hours with an open book before 
her, which she could not read. She 
was a favorite with the officers at the 
fort, from the Major, who shared his 
daughter’s prejudices and often yielded 
to her powerful self-will, to the subal- 
terns, who liked her none the less that 
their natural enemies, the frontier vol- 
unteers, had declared war against her 
helpless sisterhood. The only restraint 
put upon her was the limitation of her 
liberty to the enclosure of the fort and 
parade; and only once did she break 
this parole, and was stopped by the 
sentry as she stepped into a boat at 
the landing. 

The recluse did not avail himself of 
Miss Portfire’s invitation. But after 
the departure of the Princess he spent 
less of his time in the hut, and was more 
frequently seen in the distant marshes 
of Eel River and on the upland hills. 
A feverish restlessness, quite opposed 
to his usual phlegm, led him into sin- 
gular freaks strangely inconsistent with 
his usual habits and reputation. The 
purser of the occasional steamer which 
stopped at Logport with the mails re- 
ported to have been boarded, just inside 
the bar, by a strange bearded man, who 
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asked for a newspaper containing the 
last war telegrams. He tore his red 
shirt into narrow strips, and spent two 
days with his needle over the pieces 
and the tattered remnant of his only 
white garment; and a few days after- 
ward the fishermen on the bay were 
surprised to see what, on nearer ap- 
proach, proved to be a rude imitation 
of the national flag floating from a spar 
above the hut. 

One evening, as the fog began to 
drift over the sand-hills, the recluse 
sat alone in his hut. The fire was dy- 
ing unheeded on the hearth, for he had 
been sitting there for a long time, com- 
pletely absorbed in the blurred pages 
of an old newspaper. Presently he 
arose, and, refolding it, — an operation 
of great care and delicacy in its tattered 
condition, — placed it under the blan- 
kets of his bed. He resumed his seat 
by the fire, but soon began drumming 
with his fingers on the arm of his chair. 
Eventually this assumed the time and 
accent of some air. Then he _ be- 
gan to whistle softly and hesitatingly, 
as if trying to recall a forgotten tune. 
Finally this took shape in a rude re- 
semblance, not unlike that which his 
flag bore to the national standard, to 
Yankee Doodle. Suddenly he stopped. 

There was an unmistakable rapping 
at the door. The blood which had at 
first rushed to his face now forsook it 
and settled slowly around his heart. He 
tried to rise, but could not. Then the 
door was flung open, and a figure with 
a scarlet-lined hood and fur mantle 
stood on the threshold. With a mighty 
effort he took one stride to the door. 
The next moment he saw the wide 
mouth and white teeth of the Princess, 
and was greeted by a kiss that felt like 
a baptism. 

To tear the hood and mantle from 
her figure in the sudden fury that seized 
him, and to fiercely demand the reason 
of this masquerade, was his only return 
to her greeting. ‘Why are you here? 
did you steal these garments ?” he again 
demanded in her guttural language, as 
he shook her roughly by the arm. The 
Princess hung her head. “Did you?” 
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he screamed, as he reached wildly for 
his rifle. 

“TI did.” 

His hold relaxed, and he staggered 
back against the wall. The Princess 
began to whimper. Between her sobs, 
she was trying to explain that the Ma- 
jor and his daughter were going away, 
and that they wanted to send her to 
the Reservation; but he cut her short. 
“Take off those things!” The Prin- 
cess tremblingly obeyed. He rolled 
them up, placed them in the canoe she 
had just left, and then leaped into the 
frail craft. She would have followed, 
but with a great oath he threw her 
from him, and with one stroke of his 
paddle swept out into the fog, and was 
gone. 

“Jessamy,” said the Major, a few 
day after, as he sat at dinner with his 
daughter, “I think I can tell you some- 
thing to match the mysterious disap- 
pearance and return of your wardrobe. 
Your crazy friend, the recluse, has en- 
listed this morning in the Fourth Ar- 
tillery. He’s a splendid-looking ani- 
mal, and there’s the right stuff for a 
soldier in him, if I’m not mistaken. 
He’s in earnest too, for he enlists in the 
regiment ordered back to Washington. 
Bless me, child, another goblet bro- 
ken; you’ll ruin the mess in glass- 
ware, at this rate!” 

“Have you heard anything more of 
the Princess, papa?” 

“Nothing, but perhaps it’s as well 
that she has gone. These cursed 
settlers are at their old complaints 
again about what they call ‘Indian 
depredations,’ and I have just received 
orders from head-quarters to keep the 
settlement clear of all vagabond abo- 
rigines. I am afraid, my dear, that a 
strict construction of the term would 
include your protégé.” 

The time for the departure of the 
Fourth Artillery had come. The night 
before was thick and foggy. At one 
o’clock, a shot on the ramparts called 
out the guard and roused the sleeping 
garrison. The new sentry, Private 
Grey, had challenged a dusky figure 
creeping on the glacis, and, receiving no 
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answer, had fired. The guard sent out 
presently returned, bearing a lifeless 
figure in their arms. ‘The new sentry’s 
zeal, joined with an ex-frontiersman’s 
aim, was fatal. 

They laid the helpless, ragged form 
before the guard-house door, and then 
saw for the first time that it was the 
Princess. Presently she opened her 
eyes. They fell upon the agonized face 
of her innocent slayer, but haply with- 
out intelligence or reproach. 
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“Georgy!” she whispered. 


“Bob!” 
“All’s same now. Me get plenty 
well soon. Me make no more fuss. 


Me go to Reservation.” 

Then she stopped, a tremor ran 
through her limbs, and she lay still. 
She had gone to the Reservation. Not 
that devised by the wisdom of man, 
but that one set apart from the founda- 
tions of the world for the wisest as well 
as the meanest of His creatures. 

Bret Harte. 
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The Handzwriting of Funius professionally 
investigated by MR, CHARLES CHABOT, 
Expert, with Preface and Collateral Lvi- 
dence, Wondon: John Murray. 


THE English are marvellous for magnifi- 
cence. The perfecting of accomplishment 
is a devotion in which they believe corre- 
spondently with the Thirty-nine Articles. 
They absorb India, Africa, North Amer- 
ica, — omitting the United States, which 
were too much English, —as if they had 
simply to open their mouths, when it is the 
law of the rest of things to pass down, A 
sickly, thin person, called Speke, walks 
across Africa to secure the head of the 
White Nile; another, fat as the elephants 
he shoots (name of Baker), stamps his Her- 
culean boots upon the head of the Blue 
Nile ; Professor Tyndall cuts a chain of 
ice-steps to the top of Mont Blanc, to read 
his thermometer there; Franklin freezes 
for four years, and dies in his attempt to 
force a passage through the polar ice, where 
nothing could ever be got by going, but an 
amazing exhibition of English pluck. 

It was reserved for the Honorable Ed- 
ward Twistleton, one of these Englishmen, 
to solve that dense enigma, the authorship 
of the Junius letters. He employed ex- 
perts for the practical part of this grand 
enterprise, the conception being his own. 
Consider the boldness, the cost, of this un- 
expected feat ; design so lavish, result so 
commanding. As every one reads the Jun- 
ius letters, and as all know they are the vi- 


talized essence of political mustard and pep- 
per, their merit as gas-pipes of inflammatory 
literature needs no comment. 

Sir Philip Francis was born in 1740, and 
died in 1818. On the 21st of January, 
1769, a letter signed ‘‘ Junius” appeared 
in the ‘‘ Public Advertiser ”’ of London, a ga- 
zette printed by Mr. Henry Sampson Wood- 
fall. This is the first of the letters recog- 
nized and published in the Junius corre- 
spondence, in the original edition. For 
one hundred years from that date, — to Jan- 
uary, 1869,—the literary world enjoyed 
controversy on the subject. 

In March, 1868, Mr. Twistleton consult- 
ed Mr. Chabot of London, an expert, as to 
whether a copy of certain anonymous verses 
could be proved to be in the handwriting 
of Sir Philip Francis. The gist was, not if 
Francis did or did not handwrite the verses, 
but whether his having done so was or was 
not susceptible of proof. 

As material for this, Mr. Twistleton got 
from Mr. Merivale, who with Mr. Parker 
wrote “*The Memoirs of Sir Philip Fran- 
cis” (1867), a letter-book, in which were 
forty-two letters of Francis to his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Macrabie, and his wife, written 
from 1767 to 1771, inclusive. Mr, Chabot, 
from this letter-book, decided that Francis 
did not handwrite the verses, and, provided 
collaterally with other letters, concluded 
that they were handwritten by Mr. Richard 
Tilghmans, Francis’s cousin and familiar 
friend (Francis being their composer). The 
proof of these facts was so complete, and 
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Mr. Chabot did his work so satisfactorily, 
that Mr. Twistleton, with English heroism, 
determined to employ such scrupulous fidel- 
ity im that gu@estio vexata, the authorship 
of Jumus. He had no thought of making 
this inquiry, previous to his trial of Chabot 
in the sifting of the anonymous verses. 
As matenals to this, he then collected 
the various original letters and documents 
left by Junius, and which we will denote 
briefly. 

There were, then, three letters from Jun- 
ius to Mr. Grenville (b. 1712, d. 1770), 
with an essay on the ‘‘ Auction Duty,” 
written in 1768, and two letters to Lord 
Chatham, the first dated ‘‘ London, Janu- 
ary, 1768,” and the second, ‘* London, Jan- 
uary, 1772.” Then come the sixty-three 
private letters of Junius to Woodfall, the 
printer, and a letter signed ‘* Vindex,” with 
extracts from the Dedication and Preface of 
the original edition of the letters. Junius 
gave his property in these to Woodfall, for 
the trials and troubles he had in using, typi- 
cally, the stings of a political wasp ; Junius 
himself being sure ‘not to survive” if de- 
tected. 

This mass of document, with the original 
letters of Francis before described, were fur- 
nished to Mr. Chabot, and fifty-two other 
specimens of handwriting of eighteen differ- 
ent persons, who had been upheld by almost 
as many critical authorities as the authors, 
or handwriters, of Junius. 

It seems to some as if the Junius contro- 
versy had been settled, and the authorship 
assigned to Francis. So far from this, from 
the year 1840 to 1868 no less than nine per- 
sons, men of good acumen in some direc- 
tions, ignored Francis wholly, as Junius, 
and set up others in his place. These per- 
sons are Sir Charles Grey, Mr. Britton, 
the late Mr. Dilke (formerly of the Athe- 
neum), Mr. Cramp, Mr. Coulson, Mr. W. 
J. Smith (editor of the ‘* Grenville Pa- 
pers”), Mr. Massey, Mr. Jelinger Symons, 
and Mr. Hayward (the well-known transla- 
tor of Faust). As we must allude very 
briefly to the specifications against Francis, 
we may say they are mostly of two sorts. 
A number of people believe that he never 
could have written Junius, his mental mate- 
rial not being fine enough for this first-class 
diatribization. Thus, Mr. Charles Butler 
(b. 1750, d. 1832) was willing to allow 
that Francis might possibly have copied 
the letters of Junius. Lord Brougham, 
again, took the same view with Butler about 
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the copying ; but he considered the denial 
of Francis as to the authorship conclusive, 
as Sir Philip passed as an honest man. 
The other class of objections, in which Mr. 
Dilke, Mr. Hayward, and so many coincide, 
is, that nothing is more fallacious than the 
foundation for authorship on a decision 
springing from the comparison and exper- 
tizing of handwriting. And some accom- 
plished flounderers in the Junius controver- 
sy just throw out of the question the hand- 
writing altogether, this being the chief fact 
in the deciding of it. 

Mr. John Taylor, in the year 1818, had 
published in the second edition of his book, 
‘*Junius Identified,” the rationale of the 
settlement of this controversy. This sum- 
mary Mr. Twistleton has reprinted in this 
wonderful quarto, the wonder of which is, 
that it contains a perfect photolithographic 
fac-simile of each one of the letters and 
other pieces of writing of Junius and Fran- 
cis, making two hundred and sixty-seven 
plates, besides twenty-four beautiful com- 
parative plates, finished in the sarge luxu- 
rious manner as the chief leading resem- 
blances found in the handwritings of Junius 
and of Francis. The first jetter in this work 
contains more words of Junius than all pre- 
vious autographs of his ever printed. Be- 
sides these, here are fac-similes of the letter 
and verses which are so important to this 
controversy, making no less than two hun- 
dred and ninety-four plates, each just as 
good as if it was an autograph ; and, to be 
added, more than a thousand illustrations of 
great beauty and nicety by Mr, Chabot, in 
woodcuts. 

A word on the “‘ Anonymous Note.” This 
note is simply the burlesque statement that 
a copy of verses enclosed with it had been 
found by the writer, and by him forwarded 
to the person for whom ‘they were doubt- 
less intended,” a certain Miss Giles. This 
was in December, 1770, when Miss Giles, 
then in Bath, received this delectation from 
Sir Philip Francis (then plain Philip) ; and 
it is written in the assumed hand in which 
the letters to Mr. Grenville are written, in 
1768, and to Chatham and Woodfall, in 
1770, etc., that is, in the hand of Funius. 
This one fact is enough to prove Francis the 
handwriter of Junius. It is certain that 
Miss Giles received this note, that she knew 
it was from Francis, that the original was 
preserved by her, that it is the same here 
photolithographed ; and an expert shows 
clearly, and beyond the least doubt, that 
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the same person who wrote the Junius letters 
also wrote this. So, it may be rightly af- 
firmed, the proper use of this one Junian 
note in the year 1770, a hundred years ago, 
would have convicted Francis. * 

A word on the general form of these let- 
ters. Here observe the salutation, the date, 
the signature. And what we have to say 
of Sir Philip Francis as a penman, we say 
now. He accomplished with the pen what 
no other ever did; he made for himself a 
handwriting as good as his own native 
hand ; he wrote it just as well, sometimes 
rather better ; and he was a fine and original 
penman. He did a miracle with his pen. 
So fine, so excellent, is the manuscript he 
invented for the imaginary Junius, that Mr. 
Twistleton and Mr. Chabot are really them- 
selves deceived with it, and talk in the same 
breath of the handwriting of Junius and 
Francis, as if the one was just as real as 
the other. Hence the value and importance 
of this book as a digest of handwriting, If 
you look at a page of the good-natured let- 
ters from Francis to his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Macrabie, and then at one of his editorial 
notes to Woodfall (proving him to be their 
author, if primogenttal fussiness can prove 
anything that way), you will say, if of 
the Dilke and Hayward branch, no one 
human hand could have written those ¢zwo 
pages. Now glance again at the form. In 
all these letters —with two or three excep- 
tions, in every letter that Sir Philip Fran- 
cis or Junius ever wrote —a full stop follows 
the salutation, the “* Sir.,” at the head of the 
letter. This is a point that few writers use 
in this place. Both Junius and Francis put 
the note of place and time at the /op of the 
letter ; the whole is written in one line ; 
the name of place comes first, with a stop 
after it, the day of the month with a stop 
after it, the name of the month with another, 
and the name of the year with another stop. 
The name of the month is written in full ; 
thus, the whole : — 


th 
‘* London, 20. October. 1768.” 


These ten points are repeated in all the 
Junius and Francis letters. Notice the 
raising of the 72, as in the above date, di- 
rectly over the figures, which is another 
repetitive conformity. Mr. Twistleton ex- 
amined more than three thousand letters, 
without finding ove instance of the combina- 
tion of these peculiarities. Here are sixty 
letters thus conformed. Again, Francis in- 
variably signs his initial, ‘*C,” in the Jun- 
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ius letters, between two semi-vertical dashes, 
This precise form occurs in several of the 
Francis letters. On one occasion, after 
“‘Junius Identified”? was published, Sir 
Philip was at a country-house with Mr, 
William Blake, who, in talking with him 
about Byron’s getting up of the ‘‘ Giaour,” 
and finding that Francis disliked it, handed 
him the book at the passage, ‘‘ He who hath 
bent him o’er the dead.” Francis read the 
lines, wrote down a series of words from 
the poem, ending with ‘‘nothingless” and 
‘*changeless,” added below them ‘‘ semse- 
Zess,” and then rapidly subscribed his initials 
between fo semt-vertical dashes. ‘‘ Pray 
will you allow me to ask you, Sir Philip,” 
said Blake, ‘‘do you always sign your ini- 
tials in that manner?” Sir Philip merely 
answered, gruffly, ‘‘ I know what you mean, 
sir,” and walked away. This was in the 
year 1817, forty-eight years after the 3d of 
May, 1769, the date of his first letter in 
these fac-similes, in which initials are thus 
signed. It was a home-thrust, as Sir Philip 
honestly denied the authorship of Junius to 
the last. His answer to the saying of 
Rogers is well known. ‘‘ There is a ques- 
tion, Sir Philip,” said Rogers, ‘* which I 
should much like to ask, if you will allow 
me.” — ‘* You had better not, sir,” an- 
swered Francis. ‘At your peril, sir.” 
Again, Lady Holland once asking him if 
he was Junius, his answer was, ‘‘ Madam, 
do you mean to insult me?” And he says, 
in one of his letters to Woodfall, ‘‘I should 
not survive three days, if I should be dis- 
covered.” 

In addition to these congruities, Mr. Cha- 
bot has identified a letter from Junius to 
Woodfall, and an original from Francis of 
nearly the same date, as written on the 
same kind of paper, with the device of the 
water-mark, the initials of the maker, and 
the water-lines and the color of the ink the 
same. 

Passing to the comparison of words and 
letters in Junius and Francis, it is true that 
every letter used by Francis appears in Jun- 
ius, and, with two exceptions, every letter 
used by Junius appears in Francis. Note 
this last congruity ; this is its explanation. 
When a man teaches himself to write in a 
feigned hand, the peculiarities he invents to 
disguise his own writing ¢ferceptibly to 
himself find their way back into his original 
hand. So it is with Francis, remarkably. 

In the first place, let us notice the style 
generally, and which constitutes the chief 
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success of the feigned hand. The noto- 
rious peculiarities of Francis’s writing are a 
great slope to the letters, a strong bearing 
on the pen, a large, round, legible hand, 
and the running of words together. As 
Junius, he tries to throw out these features ; 
makes the down strokes far more upright, 
and rounds them ; contracts the size of the 
words to one half, and sometimes less ; 
uses a fine pen, a delicate touch ; and, by 
mose or less insisting on these distinctions, 
makes the Junian style. There occurs in 
all writers a variety in the formation of 
words and letters. And, as well as on the 
Junius letters, Mr. Chabot has reported at 
great length on the writing of Lady Temple 
and others, who are upheld as the hand- 
writers of Junius. We allude to this eve, 
because the absence of much variety in the 
formation of letters is the extinguisher that 
drops cumulative oblivion upon the Junian 
claims of Lady Temple, Sir George Gren- 
ville, Dr. Wilmot, Mr. Edmund Burke, 
Lord Lyttleton, Charles Lloyd, Delolme, 
Captain Charles Lee, Mrs. Dayroke (the 
supposed amanuensis of my Lord Chester- 
field), e¢ hoc fecus omne in this connection. 
No writer could be better furnished in the 
blind variety of letter formation than Fran- 
cis. He was an easy, running writer, though 
a martinet on dates ; his pen is a sport and 
a spurt ; he thrusts along with it as if it was 
an electric bristle ; turns his letter z’s upside 
down, converts 7 into z, and runs riot among 
the small letters at the heads of words by 
twisting them to capitals, ete. The small 
letter 7 is a vivid treasure to his pirouet- 
ting shaft ; he produces no less than thirteen 
distinct, well-established sorts of 7’s out of 
this one bedocked martyr. Thus, he has a 
well-marked shoulder to the right, an unde- 
fined shoulder to the right, an arched shoul- 
der to the right, an undefined shoulder to 
the left, a tall y with a faré, a left shoul- 
der, an undefined left shoulder with a curled- 
up stroke, a well-defined shoulder to the 
left, a largely developed shoulder to the 
left, the shoulder to the left, a looped shoul- 
der to the left, a distinct shoulder to the 
left, no shoulder at all, or » converted into 
2 (without the dot), the upper part angular, 
the lower part round, and again, no shoul- 
der, the upper and lower turns both angu- 
lar. See the variety in a single letter ! 
Such epistolary snails as Lady Temple 
never made more than one crab in their 
uniform track. Francis not only has this 
variety in forming letters, he has many va- 
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rieties in their isolation. Thus, he leaves s 
mostly standing by itself; and when it is 
followed by the letter 4, as in ‘ should” 
and ‘‘shall,” he xever loops the 4. He in- 
flicts a penalism on the unfortunate 4 by 
isolating it, and making it as small as pos- 
sible ; and when he means to be sharp, he 
turns it upside down, and instead of a dot 
has a grave accent over it; and, lastly, he 
is constantly leaving it out. As to the 
m and x and /, that he docks and snubs 
and curtails, the poor creatures deserve 
our pity; and we fear Mr. Penultimate 
Chabot must have snuffled for them. For 
such virtuous liquids as these to be docked 
of their up- strokes, as experts call it, is 
about the worst piece of docking; and 
Francis never seems content with prying a 
and s and other such either above or below 
the line, lifting them up or knocking them 
down till the poor murdered alphabet 
should cry twenty-four times, and more 
(consider those double-shouldered double 
7s), peccavi, “TI will come down.” 

But the main point, the pith and marrow 
of this circus of alphabetical varieties, is, 
that Sir Philip, not content with holding 
them in his own hand, carries them over 
into his letters of Funius. There they all 
are ; there are a// the thirteen 7’s ; a@// their 
shoulders, round or sloping; a// the iso- 
lated 7’s and s’s, upside down or right side 
up; af the crucified liquids; a@/Z/ the ter- 
minal pigtails, the medial squabs, initiatory 
flat-heads, and horizontal double-benders. 
It seems few things are so difficult as for a 
writer to distinguish the peculiarities of his 
own scrawl. Consider the case of Francis ; 
as he says, ‘I shall not survive three days, 
if I am discovered.” Yet so inveterate do 
the habits of writing become, that, as Chief- 
Justice Campbell says, the evidence to prove 
that Francis is the handwriter of the Junius 
letters is strong enough to convict a man of 
murder. So unconscious is he of his num- 
berless variations, and that he has carried 
each and every of them into his Junius let- 
ters, that he only makes about four positive 
changes in all his letters for the feigned 
hand. These are g, y, 4, and@. Ingand 
y he carries the down-stroke with a small 
turn into a dot, omitting the loop, or the 
straight down-stroke of his own hand. To 
the 4 he fixes a sprawling loop ; yet he is so 
careless and ignorant of his own variations, 
that all his Junian %’s that follow s have no 
loop at all, but are straight as Abraham, 
like his own. As to the Junian d, he makes 
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a forced alteration by carrying the up-stroke 
out of all proportion, and turning the curl 
at the bottom into a stiff right angle. 

There are minor variations ; these are 
the gist ; and it should have been said 
that he tries to begin his Junian sentences 
with a small letter in place of a capital, and 
sometimes hits, but as often misses. As to 
capital letters, there is #o essential differ- 
ence between Francis and Junius. Such is 
the condition of the letters in the two hands. 
There is no difference really worth noting 
in the formation of letters, except such as 
proves directly its introduction from design. 
The first letter to Lord Chatham is by far 
the most guardedly done, Francis having 
been the private secretary of Chatham the 
year before he came of age, and, of course, 
fearing the master’s eye. 

The agreement in spelling of Francis and 
Junius is severely rich, neither of them fear- 
ing Johnson, Francis has compleaé, pac- 
quet, risgve, endeavor, znhance, ngross, 
masgze, stéle, enquire, encrease, unti//, and 
more, and these are his familiar, hand-in- 
the-pocket spelling. And behold! Junius 
has precisely the same, goes the same 
path, and swallows the Aacguet at every 
risque in his masgue. Twins are not born 
who run wild with such orthographic dis- 
locations as facguet in their Siamese unity. 
There is my Lady Temple, who, although 
we admire Mr. Twistleton, has been rather 
impaled by him in this controversy, with 
her slow, pragmatic, one-sided shoulders to 
her 7’s, and her small comfort in the em- 
brace of capitals. Poor thing ! she cannot 
puta big 4 to Brussels ; she spells it érus- 
sels ; and she has her til and wand cod 
and allways. She has mostly but one full 
stop in her letters, —at the end. She be- 
gins each sentence with a small letter, and 
her notes, in their general style, resemble 
some of Junius’s. It is barely possible 
Francis had seen them, and wished to give 
an impression, by an imitation, that his were 
written by Lord Temple. Chabot appears 
to have overlooked this. 

Examine the opening of a note by Lady 
Temple, written in 1772: ‘the house sat 
late the opposition differ’d amongst them- 
selves and the last was triumphant, there 
was some good speaking” ‘That is it, ver- 
batim ; she did generously squeeze in one 
comma. Who can believe that this quiet 
gentlewoman, nice and old-maidish as she 
was, wrote the fidgety notes, filled with life 
and death, to Woodlfall? 
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Let us add two points omitted : the one, 
as to the division of words at the end of a 
line. Francis was so fine a penman, calcu- 
lated his words so well, by running them 
together and spacing, that in forty-three let- 
ters of his there are but thirteen divisions ; 
in each case a colon is used, instead of a hy- 
phen, to make the connection. In the sev- 
enty letters and documents of Junius there 
is but exe such division, and here a colon is 
used. In Tilghman’s four letters there are 
twenty-four divisions ; he too uses the colon, 
and was, no doubt unconsciously, an im- 
itator of his friend and patron, Francis. 
The other point is, as to running words to- 
gether. This is equally common with Jun- 
ius and Francis. In the letter of Junius 
to Lord Barrington, May, 1772, there are 
sixty-nine connections of this kind, —two, 
three, and four words run together. In a 
letter to Woodfall, of November, 1769, nine- 
teen lines long, there are twenty-three such 
connections. In Francis’s letter to: Mac- 
rabie, of February, 1770, there are forty-two 
such connections. These are average in- 
stances, and Mr, Chabot has not, we think, 
specified them. 

We should have spoken previously of the 
fac-similes of proof-sheets of the Junius let- 
ters in this volume, and in one of which the 
date, ‘*29. Fily. 1769,” zs in the natural 
hand of Francis. In the others the Francis 
hand in the correction is erased, and the 
feigned hand substituted. Aut with a glass 
Francis’s natural hand can be easily read 
through the erasure, according to Mr. Cha- 
bot. 

This book is the first treatise on varia- 
tions in handwriting, treated by an expert, 
and, apart from its use in the burial of a 
literary controversy, proves in the strongest 
light the value of experience in the hand- 
writing line. Experts will no longer be 
food for jests. The long war over the Jun- 
ius letters should now end. No doubt can 
exist that Sir Philip Francis wrote those 
letters, and was their only author. As he 
wrote to Woodfall, he was the sole depos- 
itary of his secret ; and he said, also, it 
would perish with him. But it survived, 
and is now open to every mind. 


Songs of the Sierras. By JOAQUIN MILLER. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Mr. MILLER’s poetry, which has been 
called a new creation, — the phrase is novel 
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and happy, —has not quite freed itself of 
all the traits of the parent chaos ; and vast 
tracts of water and very dry land are still 
wrapped in the dimness of more or less for- 
gotten intention, though here and there a 
lonely height or favored valley is touched 
with the light of 


“The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


One poem he has written, as we must be- 
lieve in spite of the foolish praises lavished 
upon all his work, —an imperfect and now 
and then ludicrously faulty poem, but still a 
poem. This is the ** Arizonian,” a moving 
story, vividly told, with passages of peculiar 
beauty and force. The passage following 
the quarrel of the Arizonian and his brown 

Indian love is one of these : — 

“© She turn’d from the door and down to the river, 
And mirror’d her face in the whimsical tide ; 
Then threw back her hair, as if throwing a quiver, 
As an Indian throws it back far from his side 
And free from his hands, swinging fast to the 

shoulder, 
When rushing to battle ; and, rising, she sigh’d 
And shook, and shiver’d as aspens shiver. 
Then a great green snake slid into the river, 
Glistening, green, and with eyes of fire; 
Quick, double-handed she seized a boulder, 
And cast it with all the fury of passion, 
As with lifted head it went curving across, 
Swift darting its tongue like a fierce desire, 
Curving and curving, lifting higher and higher, 
Bent and beautiful as a river moss ; 
Then, smitten, it turn’d, bent, broken, and doubled, 
And lick’d, red-tongued, like a fork$d fire, 
And sank, and the troubled waters bubbled, 
And then swept on in their old swift fashion,’ ” 


A sudden Arizonian tempest destroys her, 
and the miner goes home to find the fair 
early love, some reminiscence of whom had 
roused the jealous fury of the Indian ; but 
he finds instead her daughter, woman grown. 
‘The scene where he comes into the village 
‘in the fringe of the night ” (we object to 
the phrase), and mistakes the daughter for 
the mother, is well painted ; and the poem 

__ is often excellently dramatic, told as it is by 
the Arizonian himself, with his half-crazed 
sense of his own blame, and his half-con- 
scious struggle to justify his part, and his 
groping sorrow and trouble in it all. But 
the rude strength of his figure is sadly marred 
by the scraps of Old-World tinsel with which 
he is decorated. It is so difficult, in speak- 
ing of Mr. Miller’s verse, not to take cogni- 
zance of the clamor about him, that we may 
forgive ourselves for suggesting that these 
ornaments seem to have been lent him by 
his English friends for the embellishment of 
his hero. 
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the possession of the Arizonian, such phra- 
seology as this, 


“ As the wave sang strophes in the broken reeds,” 


we suspect an ill-timed generosity on the 
part of the classic Mr. Swinburne; and 
when the much-untravelled miner speaks 
of 


** That beautiful bronze with its soul of fire,” 


are we not to imagine a like error of the 
head, but not of the heart, in the medizval 
Mr. Rossetti? 

We are trying to say, in an ungracious 
fashion, that it is rather a ruinous thing to 
be a phenomenon anywhere, and that Mr. 
Miller is the worse poet for his English tri- 
umph ; but our consolation is that he will 
never believe us. In ‘“* With Walker in 
Nicaragua” he shows a deepening con- 
sciousness, and a high resolution to be sur- 
prisingly untamed, unkempt, top-booted and 
long-spurred, and lariated and serapéd. 
‘“*He was a brick,” he says of Walker at 
the outset, 

* And brave as Yuba’s grizzlies are, 


Yet gentle as a panther 1s, 
Mouthing her young in her first fierce kiss,” 


in which figurative beast of prey we fear 
that we detect again the taint of a decrepit 
civilization ; she is a heroine of modern 
cockney medizeval and classical poetry, who 
is always fierce in her affections, and kisses 
in just that way. When Mr. Miller will 
consent to forget himself and admirers, he 
can paint a striking picture; and in this 
poem are several very striking ones. Here 
is a glimpse of a march through a tropic 
wood, which is very brilliant in color ; how 
true we do not know : — 


“ And snakes, long, lithe, and beautiful 
As green and graceful-bough'’d bamboo, 
Did twist and twine them through and through 
The boughs that hung red-fruited full. 
One, monster-sized, above me hung, 
Close eyed me with his bright pink eyes, 
Then raised his folds, and sway’d and swung, 
And lick’d like lightning Is red tongue, 
Then oped his wide mouth with surprise ; 
He writhed and curved, and raised and lower’d 
His folds like liftings of the tide, 
And sank so low I touched his side, 
As I rode by, with my broad sword. 


“* The trees shook hands hich overhead, 
And bow'd and intertwined across 
The narrow way, while leaves and moss 
And luscious fruit, gold-hued and red, 
Through all the canopy of green, 
Let not one sunshaft shoot between. 


“Birds hung and swung, creen-robed and red, 
Or droop’d in curved Jines dreamily, 
Rainbows reversed, from tree Lo tree, 
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Or sang low-hanging overhead, — 

Sang low, as if they sang and slept, 

Sang faint, like some far waterfall, 

And took no note of us at all, 

Though nuts that in the way were spread 

Did crush and crackle as we stept.” 

The reader perceives the tawdriness of 
such lines as 

“ The trees shook hands high overhead ” ; 


and these are too many to be specified, 
though we must say that we particularly ob- 
ject to 
“ With wild soul plashing to the sky,” 
and 
“The warm sea laid his dimpled face 
With every white hair smoothed in place.” 
We wish also to express our doubts if the 
cockatoos do not sing too much in Mr. 
Miller’s tropic; though in that zone, of 
course, he has most of his critics at a dis- 
advantage. 

The “ Kit Carson’s Ride” is so outra- 
geously bad as a poem that it need not be dis- 
cussed. But its injustice to a man of simply 
heroic life, and, by all accounts, of generous 
deeds and instincts, is something that the 
badness of the poetry cannot repair, and 
ought not to pass without protest. Kit Car- 
son is a figure of rough sublimity in the 
annals of the Far West ; and an author who 
has the ear of the world — it is not so fine 
as it is long — has no right to give his name 
to a selfish, theatrical knave, fit only to ride 
over a green-baize prairie before a painted 
fire into a canvas river. 

The best poem in the book, after “* Arizo- 
nian,” is ‘* The Tale of the Tall Alcalde,” 
though this, like some of the worst, has the 
misery of a dreary unreality upon it all, 

* An agony 
Of lamentation like a wind that shrills 


All night in a waste land where no one comes, 
Or hath come since the making of the world,” 
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and leaves the reader unwholesomely doubt- 
ful of the existence of the Pacific slope, its 
Indian tribes, its borderers and renegades. 
Yet this poem too has noble effects, and 
here is a picture of an after-battle scene that 
has the repose and high beauty of the best 
art? — 
“« The calm, that cometh after all, 

Look’d sweetly down at shut of day, 

Where friend and foe commingled lay 

Like leaves of forest as they fall. 

Afar the sombre mountains frown’d, 

Here tall pines wheel'd their shadows round 

Like long, slim fingers of a hand 

That sadly pointed out the dead. 

Like some broad shield high overhead 

The great white moon led on and on, 

As leading to the better land. 

You might have heard the cricket's trill, 

Or night-birds calling from the hill, _ 

The place was so profoundly still. 


But on the other hand the poem abounds in 
such insanities as this : — 
* And through the leaves the silver moon 

Fell sifting down in silver ars 

And play’d upon her raven hair, 

And darted through like dimfled stars 

That dance through all the night’s sweet noon 

To echoes of an unseen choir.” 


And you come to the good things only after 
hope deferred has made the heart sick. 

We will not speak of the remaining poems 
in Mr. Miller’s volume, for they have the 
same characteristics with those we have 
mentioned, and afford no ground for farther 
comment. He is a poet whom we cannot 
at all accept at the valuation of his panegyr- 
ists, but in whom we are glad to recognize a 
true dramatic and descriptive faculty amidst 
a dreadful prolixity and chasmal vacancies. 
As yet, he cannot be said to have secured 
any place in literature. But he has the 
hearing of the world and a grand opportu- 
nity. 


